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Art.1.—MR CHURCHILL AS HISTORIAN. 


The World Crisis, 1916-1918. By the Right Hon. Winston 
S. Churchill, C.H., M.P. Two vols. Thornton Butter- 
worth, 1927. 


THE story of war has fascinated mankind in all ages. 
The characteristics and the fate of great nations can be 
traced in pages which record shining deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice, brilliant examples of devoted patriotism, 
masterpieces of naval and military achievement, and 
failures pregnant with warning. The glamour which 
once illumined the battlefield on sea and land seems to 
have faded. Science has provided death-dealing weapons 
operating with mass effect in forms which appal the 
imagination. At the same time detailed descriptions, 
vivid and terrifying, are now widely disseminated, tend- 
ing to cause war in general to be regarded as the worst 
of human evils, unnecessary and to be avoided at any 
cost. We know only in rough outline what happened 
at Salamis. The tragedy of the battle cruisers at Jutland 
has been painted in words that all can understand, and 
photographs now enable us to visualise disaster. The 
prolonged horrors which accompanied the retreat of the 
Grand Army from Moscow in 1812 are in great part 
shrouded from our eyes; but the sufferings of our 
magnificent troops in the paralysing mud of the trenches 
in Flanders and in Gallipoli and Mesopotamia have been 
brought home to us, and will haunt the memory of at 
least one generation. Internationalism being now in 
fashion, and Socialism being held up as the ideal which 
mankind must strive to attain, it is well to remember 
Vol. 249.—No. 493. 
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that Socialist theories, applied on the grand scale in 

Russia, have already caused a greater loss of human 

“a with suffering in more cruel forms, than the Great 
ar. 

How should history, including the history of war 
which, so far as we can see, mankind can never relegate 
to Saturn, be written? There is no agreement among 
the pandits; but a strain of fiction seems to be accepted 
as desirable. One authority has recently announced 
that, ‘Even if truth has its uses, history is not the place 
for it.’ Truth, however, still has ‘its uses,’ which 
democracies ignore, and if the past is to afford any 
teaching, it must find some ‘place’ in history. Mr Baldwin 
has shrewdly suggested that a certain measure of per- 
sonal bias is necessary to make history tolerable to the 
general reader; but it is not easy to adjust the personal 
equation. Carlyle and Macaulay, in whose works bias 
was rampant, are eminently readable, and to the Duke 
of Wellington the latter appeared to be a master of his 
craft. Both have—irretrievably in many minds—injured 
the cause of truth. 

The Great War stands out above all others in the 
intense complexity and novelty of its world-ranging 
operations, and in its revelation of the noblest qualities 
of the British peoples at the zenith of their capacity for 
united action and shared sacrifice. It is replete with 
records of gallantry never surpassed in our anyals, and, 
as never before, to be lavishly found not only in the 
ranks of a professional navy and army, but among all 
classes of a whole nation’in arms. It abounds with 
lessons of all kinds, going deeper than strategy and 
tactics to the political foundations of the State. All this 
and more must be faithfully registered lest we forget, 
even though half a century may be needed before the 
involved series of tremendous events can be placed in 
true perspective. 

Mr Churchill’s two final volumes complete a work in 
which the interest never flags. As a descriptive writer. 
he has few if any equals, and he paints alike men and 
happenings in vivid phrases which cling to the memory. 
His rhetoric is often dazzling, but here and there it 
strays dangerously near to the line at which bathos 
supervenes. There is bias in plenty, which leads to 
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judgments challenging criticism, while a far-ranging 
imagination induces speculations into the might-have- 
beens which, in war as in politics, may be barren of 
profit as well as misleading. In the first of these 
volumes, Mr Churchill goes back to the beginning of the 
War by recalling the wonderfully accurate forecast of 
General Michel in 1911 and his inspired plan of campaign, 
which were ruthlessly rejected by French military 
opinion. The Schlieffen plan had come to maturity 
before this time and was being perfected in detail by the 
Germans; but the French ‘General Staff did not believe 
that Germany would make a turning movement through 
Belgium, certainly not through Northern Belgium,’ and 
the ‘offensive school,’ led by Colonel Grandmaison, 
settled down to Plan XVII, which proved totally unsuited 
to the conditions in August 1914, and has since been 
riddled by French criticism. General Michel fell, and 
the execution of this disastrous plan rested with General 
Joffre, whose capacity Mr Churchill somewhat under- 
rates, because he ‘had never commanded an army nor 
directed ground manceuvres even in a War Game,’ 
though he possessed qualities which ‘fitted him to 
render most useful service to the various fleeting 
French administrations which preceded the conflict.’ 
Thus, at the start, political considerations deflected 
the course of the terrific ‘Battle of the Frontiers,’ and, 
as the older Moltke laid down, mistakes in the first dis- 
positions of the troops cannot be remedied. In spite of 
what Mr Churchill calls ‘almost fatal errors’ on our 
side, the Schlieffen plan miscarried, and Paris was 
saved, partly by the timely retreat of General Lanrezac 
and Sir John French and partly by the dramatic inter- 
vention of General Galliéni, but also by certain mistakes 
of the German General Staff. The immediate and critical 
situation was relieved ; but the French lost nearly 330,000 
men, including a great part of the flower of their.regular 
army, expended in most gallant attacks, badly directed 
though heroically led, against overwhelming numbers. 
The victory of the Marne, followed by the German 
retreat, blinded us to some important facts by which 
the whole course of the War was prejudiced, and Mr 
Churchill rightly states that ‘the magnitude and terror’ 
of the tremendous Battle of the Frontiers ‘is scarcely 
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now known to British consciousness.’ That France 
remained undaunted and ready for vast new efforts is a 
striking proof of the fortitude of her people. 

The chapter entitled ‘The Blood Test,’ in which the 
author surveys the war on the Western front from 
the point of view of the huge casualty lists, is painful 
reading. The prolonged agony of the combatant nations 
is here set down in cold figures, the full import of which 
we happily did not realise at the time. These grisly 
statistics are handled with much skill, but they are open 
to serious criticism, because the returns on which they 
are based are not strictly comparable; while the varying 
circumstances in which they occurred vitiate conclusions 
drawn from lumped totals. Major-General Sir F. Maurice, 
attacking Mr Churchill’s deductions,* has stated that he 
has, 


‘by omitting lightly wounded, under-estimated the total 
German casualties on the Western front by approximately 
1,300,000. . . . I am certain that he has greatly exaggerated 
the British battle casualties.’ f 


Sir Charles Oman, M.P., has powerfully reinforced 
these conclusions,{ and the danger of attempting to base 
theories upon statistics is manifest. Mr Churchill dis- 
credits the whole strategic conception of the Westerners, 
finds fault with the views of Sir Douglas Haig, and 
especially those of Sir William Robertson, and suggests 
that other methods and different strategic policies would 
have hastened the end and saved life on a large scale. 
Attacks on well-conceived defences created in the field 
have always been costly, and on the Western front the 
Germans lavished the art of the military engineer to an 
extent never approached in the past. To attack such 
intensely formidable lines as quickly grew up in front of 
the Allies required tactical experience, which could be 
gained only by fighting and then gradually, an over- 
powering artillery, which for many months existed only 
on the German side, and the Tank, slowly evolved and 





* The overwhelming superiority of the German artillery in the earlier 
stages of the War, and our culpable deficiency in machine-guns, the use 
of which had been carefully studied in Berlin, are factors which Mr 
Churchill does not adequately regard. 

t+ ‘The Times,’ March 17. 

¢ ‘Nineteenth Century and After,’ May 1927. 
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at first misused. In part at least, all that Mr Churchill 
sweepingly condemns in the policy of the Westerners 
must be attributed to the total and inevitable inadequacy 
of our preparations at the outbreak of war; to the 
continuous and insistent need for supporting, with 
insufficient means the measures to which the French 
were committed, and to the blighting influence of 
Plan XVII. 

Mistakes were freely made on the Western front, as 
in the misconceived and therefore futile attack on the 
Dardanelles, or the mad advance with a tired and ill- 
equipped force on Bagdad. All this must be admitted ; 
but the crash finally came in the West and was due to 
the heavy losses, to the wearing down of the German 
moral and to the exhaustion of man-power arising from 
the offensives of the Allies. Mr Churchill under-estimates 
at 3,348,000 the total German losses on the Western 
front before Ludendorff’s great attack beginning in 
March 1918; but he explains the drain on German man- 
power, the annual intake of which had to be ‘ heavily 
anticipated . . . in their hard need.’ Yet he is con- 
vinced that ‘It was their own offensive, not ours, that 
consummated their ruin. They were worn down not by 
Joffre, Nivelle, and Haig, but by Ludendorff.’ But for 
what had been learned in the terrific fighting that pre- 
ceded, with the shaking of the German moral which it 
entailed, Ludendorff’s tremendous effort might have 
succeeded. But for the failure to reinforce the British 
armies in time, it might have taken other forms. 
Throughout these volumes, there is a stream of sug- 
gestion, that there are ways of avoiding costly offensives, 
by indirect methods pursuing lines of least resistance, 
which to politicians watching the long, bloody, and 
apparently abortive operations in the West seemed 
naturally attractive. 

Mr Lloyd George had a great inspiration which 
appeared on Jan. 1, 1915. He proposed to withdraw our 
Expeditionary Force with the exception of a reserve 
to be retained near Boulogne, and to send it to the 
Balkans to operate in vague conjunction with the armies 
of Serbia, Greece, and Rumania against Austria. At 
the same time, 100,000 British troops were to be landed 
somewhere in Syria to cut off the Turks, believed to be 
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moving on Egypt. The effect of this wild-cat scheme 
would have been the conquest of France, the loss of the 
Channel ports and a German triumph. Mr Churchill, 
though a ‘whole hogger’ as regards the Dardanelles, 
does not appear to be a too enthusiastic Easterner, and 
he sharply condemns the original occupation of the 
pestilential area of Salonica. 


‘Such was their (M. Briand’s and Mr Lloyd George’s) 
influence upon events that a numerous allied army was, at 
enormous cost, in defiance of military opinion, and after 
most of the original political objectives had disappeared, 
carried or being carried to Salonica.’ 


Later, this army was to make good after unnecessary 
loss and wasteful expenditure. While, however, Mr 
Churchill is thus quick to note the gross defects of 
Mr Lloyd George’s first contribution to war strategy, 
he asks us to ‘Suppose for instance the war power 
represented by the 450,000 French and British casualties 
in the Champagne-Loos battle of 1915 had been used to 
force the Dardanelles, and combine the Balkan States’! 

Such profitless imaginings could be multiplied—and 
parodied—indefinitely. In all, we employed nearly 
470,000 troops at Gallipoli and lost about 120,000 killed © 
and wounded, exclusive of heavy casualties from sickness, 
while 74,000 tons of war shipping were sunk, and the 
drain upon our resources was very great. The Expedi- 
tion was happily withdrawn after risky delays caused by 
vacillations in council. The whole tragic story has been 
vividly told by Sir W. Robertson,* who is able to supple- 
ment the Report of the Royal Commission, and it is 
unjust to attribute this lamentable fiasco ‘to the narrow 
and local views of British Admirals and Generals and of 
the French Headquarters.’ Mr Churchill considers that, 
even in 1916, a ‘surprise attack upon the Dardanelles... 
would best have served our interests. But ‘no such 
audacious scheme crossed the minds of our rulers,’ and 


‘It was not until the summer of 1918 that Admiral Keyes 
—strong in the achievement of Zeebrugge—and Admiral 
Wemyss installed as| First Sea Lord, were able to obtain the 
authority for a renewed naval forcing of the Dardanelles in 
the possible campaign of 1919. That was at last too late.’ 





* “Soldiers and Statesmen.’ Cassell & Co. 
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It was indeed ‘ too late,’ since all the conditions which 
justified the original project had passed away long 
before this ‘ authority’ was forthcoming. 

In didactic mood, Mr Churchill outlines his policy as 
regards the handling of the whole campaign in France 
and Flanders, and the tactical conceptions which he 
sketches with a light hand, colour much of his abundant 
military criticism. His policy is defined as an ‘active 
defensive.’ ‘Suppose,’ he writes, ‘ that we, 


‘both British and French, have trained our armies behind 
the trench line to a high standard of flexible manceuvring 
efficiency ; suppose we have permanently fortified, with 
concrete and every modern device, those portions of the 
front where we cannot retreat; suppose we have long selected 
and shrewdly weakened those portions where we could afford 
to give 20 or 80 kilometres of ground; suppose that we lure 
the enemy to attack them and make great pockets and bulges 
in a thin and yielding front, and then, just as he thinks 
himself pressing on to final victory, strike with independent 
counter-offensive on the largest scale and with deeply planned 
railways, not at his fortified trench line, but at the flanks of 
a moving, quivering line of battle’! 


To this general policy, artifice should have been added. 


‘Craft, foresight, deep comprehension of the verities, not 
only local but general; stratagems, devices, manceuvres, all 
of these on the grand scale are demanded from the chiefs of 
great armies.’ 


These are manifestly counsels of perfection based 
upon experiences dearly bought; but it is unlikely that 
they entirely escaped the purview of the generals whom 
Mr Churchill criticises. It must be admitted that our 
splendid infantry was sometimes used before it was fully 
trained to ‘a high standard of flexible manoeuvring 
efficiency’; but valiant attempts were made to ‘make 
great pockets and bulges,’ and their comparative failure 
was in great part due to conditions which Mr Churchill 
ignores. The enemy’s ‘fortified trench line’ had in any 
case to be broken through on a broad front before the 
‘quivering’ flanks of his army could be attacked, and 
when this had been accomplished, much time was required 
to bring the artillery to new positions and to organise 
supply. Such efforts, and notably that of Ludendorff 
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in 1918, always came to a standstill during which the 
threatened forces could draw upon reserves and create a 
new defensive line. Mr Churchill’s policy would have 
been to ‘lure the enemy’ to make these ‘ bulges’ just 
where it suited our preparations; but the Germans, 
though committing gigantic errors in his opinion, were 
well served in the matter of information, and in vain 
is the snare if the bird has observed it. Our armies 
were never free to adopt an independent policy, but 
were forced to conform to conditions either arising in 
France or prescribed by the enemy. The fighting of 
1916 was dominated by Falkenhayn’s decision to make 
a mass attack on Verdun, which Mr Churchill regards 
as dictated by a hopelessly false strategy. That of 1917 
was virtually ordained by the ‘Nivelle experiment,’ 
deranged from the first by Ludendorff’s sudden with- 
drawal. In that of 1918, German initiative governed 
the action of the allied generals until the general 
advance to victory. 

In the form of a ‘Political Interlude’ (Chapter X) 
Mr Churchill deals with some of the political reactions 
which powerfully affected the course of the War. Of 
the break up of the Asquith Cabinet and its implications, 
he has much to tell. In July 1915, he drew up an 
important report for the Cabinet, the gist of which was 
that the then methods of recruiting were unjust and 
inadequate. The time for ordered conscription had 
come, though this was not stated, and divisions in 
the Cabinet made a ‘thorough discussion’ impossibly 
dangerous. The personal differences of leading poli- 
ticians thus prevented the truth from being laid before 
Parliament and the nation. ‘Many weeks slipped away 
in deadlock,’ and at length the Derby scheme was 
evolved as a compromise, well intentioned and well 
directed, but quite insufficient to meet the realities of 
the military situation. Further prolonged political 
complications followed, and after consideration by 
numerous committees, the new Man Power Bill was 
not introduced in the House of Commons till April 9, 
1917, and was quickly passed though not wholly 
satisfactory. Over these protracted proceedings Mr 
Churchill skates too lightly; but happily Sir W. 
Robertson has filled up the gaps and explained the great 
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efforts of the soldiers to bring home the dire needs of 
the situation to successive Cabinets. 

With the setting up of the Lloyd George Govern- 
ment in December 1916 a new political era dawned, and 
fresh vigour was imparted, in certain respects, to the 
tremendous national effort; but strategic inspiration 
was not apparent. Mr Churchill claims the fortunate 
destruction of ‘a series of absurd conventions.’ 


‘The first and most monstrous of these was that the Generals 
and Admirals were more competent to deal with the broad 
issues of the war than abler men in other spheres of life.’ 


Much might be written about this ‘most monstrous’ 
convention, and it will be admitted that the ‘abler men’ 
should prevail in council; but the underlying assum p- 
tion that ‘national leaders,’ upon whom democracy has 
thoughtlessly conferred position in peace time, are able 
to dispense with a long study of war and to become 
instantly fit to ‘stand by Cesar and give directions,’ 
needs qualification. Any attempt to estimate the re- 
spective contributions of these ‘national leaders* and of 
the professional chiefs to the changing scenes in the 
great world tragedy could only lead to interminable 
controversy. Both—French and British—played essential 
parts. Neither could perform the réle falling to the 
other. 

Mr Churchill pays a well-deserved tribute to the 
qualities of Mr Lloyd George; but, in view of his many 
admonitions and of his speech at the secret session of 
Parliament, he ‘cannot acquit the Prime Minister of his 
responsibility’ for not stopping the ‘ offensive in France.’ 
He even makes it clear that Mr Lloyd George’s curious 
fascination by Nivelle led to proceedings which the 
military chiefs regarded with grave misgivings. He is 
entitled to claim credit for the First Minister of the 
Crown, who at least sanctioned ‘the convoy system, 
which broke the U-boat attack at sea; the forward 
impulsion in Palestine which overwhelmed the Turks, 
and the unified command which inaugurated the crown- 
ing victory in France.’ But if Mr Lloyd George was 
really working for a Generalissimo, he moved by 
‘cautious, devious but persevering steps, extremely 
laborious and mystifying.’ Even so late as November 
1917 he declared in the House of Commons: 
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‘I am utterly opposed to that suggestion [a Generalissimo]. 
It would not work. It would produce real friction, and 
might produce not merely friction between the armies, but 
friction between the nations and the Governments.’ 


Inexorable circumstances—not Mr Lloyd George—raised 
Foch, ‘a week ago described as a “dotard,”’ to the 
supreme command at Doullens on March 26, 1918. 

The year 1916 opened in gloom. The Russians had 
suffered a series of heavy defeats, Bulgaria had entered 
the War, and Serbia had been over-run. General 
Townshend's force was imprisoned at Kut, and the relic 
of the Dardanelles expedition still lingered in a position 
of much danger at Helles. The failure of this great 
venture was, in Mr Churchill’s view, ‘fatal to Lord 
Kitchener’! Moltke had gone under, and on Feb. 21, 
1916, Falkenhayn began his terrific attack on Verdun, 
which throughout the year largely ruled the course 
of the Western campaign. The threat to the vital 
Meziéres-Thionville railway may have influenced von 
Falkenhayn ; but Mr Churchill considers that this 
momentous decision was a German mistake of the first 
class, and that the French, by whom the retention of 
this old and dismantled fortress was treated as a point 
of honour, 


‘would have been wise to play with the Germans around 
Verdun, economising their forces as much as possible. . . and 
endeavouring to lead their enemies into a pocket or other 
unfavourable position.’ 


Space fails to discuss this and other highly disputable 
imaginings. 

The series of great battles on the Somme are 
admirably described; but Mr Churchill, in accordance 
with the views he consistently upholds, under-rates the 
effects obtained at heavy cost. The mass attacks on the 
Somme were not far from success, and it is Ludendorff 
who declared that the decline of the military might of 
Germany dates from 1916, when ‘we were completely 
exhausted on the Western front.’ If, as Mr Churchill 
admits, ‘never again did the mass of German rank 
and file fight as they fought on the Somme,’ the cruel 
sacrifices of the allied armies were not all in vain. 
Nevertheless, in a long Memorandum of August 1916, 
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circulated to the Cabinet,* and in his text, he reaches a 
‘sombre verdict, and criticisms are abundant. It is 
pleasanter to turn to his fine tribute to Kitchener's 
Army of which the ‘battlefields of the Somme were the 
graveyards. Nowhere else is his mastery of forceful 
English more worthily or more effectively employed. 

The time has not yet come for an impartial judgment, 
in this country at least, on the causes of the most 
momentous failure in our naval history. Four years 
elapsed after the Battle of Jutland before the movements 
of Admiral Scheer at the critical period were under- 
stood, and fictions thus arose and became deep-rooted 
The earlier diagrams of the manceuvres of the fleets 
were most misleading, and the evolution, which the 
High Seas Fleet had sedulously practised, was held to 
be impracticable by our naval authorities long after it 
had been successfully carried out three times by the 
German command. Mr Churchill's views, expressed 
three months after the event, were precise and dogmatic. 
‘There was,’ he wrote, ‘no strategic cause’ impelling us 
to fight off the Danish coast. ‘What harm does it do us 
if the German Fleet takes a promenade at sea?’ To 
him, therefore, it then appeared that ‘naval history 
records no prouder assertion of fighting superiority on 
the part of the stronger fleet’ than the abortive action 
of May 31, 1916. He now describes this action with a 
wealth of detail, and he finds much to criticise. 

In a sense, the issue may be said to have been pre- 
determined by two untoward conditions. In the first 
place, the structural defects of Lord Fisher’s battle 
cruisers helped to rob Sir D. Beatty of a decisive victory 
over Admiral Hipper’s squadron, when he reached an 
interposing position with a force, nominally at least, far 
superior to that of his antagonist, for whom escape was 
apparently impossible. If the four ‘Queen Elizabeths’ 
had been in company with the Battle Cruiser Fleet when 
the action began, a smashing blow might still have been 
delivered ; but grave defects in signalling arrangements 
appeared on other occasions, as Rear-Admiral Harper 
records, and the blame which Mr Churchill imputes to 
Rear-Admiral Evan-Thomas for the unfortunate delay 





* By Sir F, Smith, now Lord Birkenhead. 
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in bringing the 5th Battle Squadron into action is not 
deserved. 

The German battle cruisers were able to find the 
range and to get hits more quickly than our own,* and 
the destruction of the ‘ Indefatigable’ and ‘ Queen Mary,’ 
with the hair-breadth escape of the ‘Lion,’ occurred in 
the first half-hour. Mr Churchill considers that at shorter 
ranges our heavier shells would have shown relatively 
to better advantage. Incidentally, Admiral Beatty's 
opening action raises the whole vexed question of the 
policy of building battle cruisers with weak armour and 
ammunition hoists unprotected against a downward 
flash. The ruling idea was that these very fast ships, 
with a much heavier armament than that of their 
German analogues, would be able to select long ranges 
and to injure their opponents with a minimum of 
risk. Experience pointed to a different conclusion. 
Mr Churchill tells us that he ‘recoiled from the battle 
cruiser type’ in 1911, as did some reasoned naval opinion. 
What happened in the battle cruiser engagement was 
thus largely due to prior causes. Structural defects in 
this new type of warship caused the loss of more than 
3300 officers and men in the three vessels sunk by 
explosion. 

In the second place, Admiral Sir J. Jellicoe had laid 
down in advance his general tactical procedure in the 
event of a fleet action, and had explained his reasons for 
extreme caution. In a most important letter to the 
Admiralty of Oct. 30, 1914, he pointed out inter alia 
that 
‘The Germans have shown that they rely to a very great 
extent on submarines, mines and torpedoes, and there can be 
no doubt whatever that they will endeavour to make the 
fullest use of these weapons in a fleet action, especially 
since they possess an actual superiority in these particular 
directions.’ 


As the Germans could not rely on using submarines or 
mines except ‘in waters selected by them and in the 
southern area of the North Sea, my object will, there- 
fore, be to fight the fleet action in the northern portion 
of the North Sea.’ He then proceeded to explain how 





* They had, however, an advantage in visibility at this time. 
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the German submarines might be expected to be used, 
the idea being to lead the Grand Fleet on to a prepared 
battle area. 

‘If, for instance, the enemy battle fleet were to turn away 
from an advancing fleet, I should assume that the intention 
was to draw us over mines and submarines and should 
decline to be so drawn. I desire particularly to draw the 
attention of their Lordships to this point, since it may be 
deemed a refusal of battle, and indeed might possibly result 
in failure to bring the enemy to action as soon as is expected 
and hoped. .. .* It is quite within the bounds of possibility 
that half of our battle fleet might be disabled by under-water 
attack before the guns opened fire at all, if a false move is 
made.’ 

This momentous document was approved by Mr 
Churchill; but he does ‘not accept on behalf of the 
Board of Admiralty any responsibility for the actual 
conduct’ of the Battle of Jutland eighteen months later 
when the Grand Fleet had been powerfully reinforced. 
The responsibilities of the Commander-in-Chief were 
undoubtedly tremendous; but ‘ praiseworthy precaution 
had induced a defensive habit: of mind and a scheme of 
tactics which hampered the Grand Fleet even when the 
special conditions enjoining caution did not exist.’ 

The exaggerated fear of torpedo attack at long 
ranges had been effectively exposed, just before the out- 
break of war, by Admiral Sir Reginald N. Custance as 
a result of a careful analysis of the war performances of 
the under-water weapon. The battle area of May 31 
could not have been prepared in advance. No submarines 
were present, for the sufficient reasons which Admiral 
Scheer has given. We had a marked superiority in 
torpedo craft, and our torpedoes did more destruction 
than those of the Germans, while the only trap, by which 
the ‘Ostfriesland’ was damaged, was laid by Admiral 
Jellicoe.t The officially approved tactical scheme, how- 





* It does not seem to have been realised that, if a retreating fleet were 
not followed up, a naval victory might become impossible. 

¢ In addition, three submarines left Harwich at 7 a.m. on May 30 for 
the Horns Reef Passage with orders to lie on the bottom tillJune 2. The 
change in the situation was not communicated to them, ‘although there 
seems no reason why this should not have been done. They, therefore, 
carried out their original orders, thereby missing a good opportunity’ 
(Admiral Harper, ‘ The Truth about Jutland’), The German Fleet must 
have passed over them. 


Vol. 249.—No. 493. B 
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ever, ruled the course of the battle, and saved the 
German Fleet at the most critical moment. The issue 
was predetermined, and some of Mr Churchill's criticisms 
go wide of the mark. He dwells on what he regards as 
three lost opportunities, and among the purple patches 
such an appalling sentence as ‘Three times is a lot’ 
comes as a shock. 

A difference of reckoning between the Grand and the 
Battle Cruiser Fleet, amounting to 11 miles,* and lack 
of precise information—due mainly to want of system— 
placed Admiral Jellicoe in a dilemma when actual contact 
with the High Seas Fleet was imminent. Mr Churchill 
critically discusses the deployment, completed at 6.38 p.m., 
by which time Admiral Scheer had turned his command 
‘together’ and was retiring, and he explains at length 
the advantages of a different evolution. The real mistake 
was, however, that the cruising formation of the Grand 
Fleet was maintained far too long.t An earlier deploy- 
ment, bringing that fleet into order of battle with its 
scouts and flotillas in their proper positions, might have 
provided the first of Mr Churchill's ‘ chances.’ As carried 
out, the deployment of the battleships was in part under 
fire. There was local ‘ bunching,’ and much disorder of 
the scouting forces, leading to considerable losses. There 
was no time, even if it had been possible, to give the 
necessary orders to the scattered squadrons and flotillas 
when the enemy was close at hand, and the Grand Fleet 
thus obtained contact in disadvantageous conditions. 

Yet a real chance was to be given. Admiral Scheer 
again turned his fleet ‘together’ to attack the Grard 
Fleet fully deployed, and to place himself in a position 
of grave danger.t As he has explained, ‘The manoeuvre 
would be bound to surprise the enemy, and if the blow 





* This might have been anticipated in the circumstances—dead reckon- 
ing and much zigzagging. 

¢ The presence and course of the High Seas Fleet were signalled to 
the flagship from the ‘Southampton’ at 4.38 p.m., and at 6.15 p.m. the 
deployment began ; but previously, at 8.13 p.m., the columns of battleships 
had been opened out in preparation for deployment. 

t ‘It [the High Seas Fleet] was now heading straight into the centre of 
the arc formed by the British Fleet. In a few minutes the leading 
squadron and battle cruisers would be threatened with envelopment and 
the concentrated fire of practically the whole Grand Fleet’ (Admiralty 


Official Narrative). 
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fell heavily, it would facilitate the breaking loose at 
night.’* Two German flotillas delivered an attack, and 
the Grand Fleet turned away according to plan, and lost 
the enemy never again to obtain contact. This was the 
real crisis of the Battle of Jutland, and the main reason 
why the most powerful fleet the world has ever seen 
was never brought into effective action. 

Mr Churchill selects as his third chance the moment 
when Admiral Jellicoe received at about 11.30 p.m. the 
Admiralty message announcing that the German Battle 
Fleet had been ordered back to port at 9.14 p.m. on a 
course stated, which indicated the Horns Reef Passage. 
If the Admiral had decided to act on this important 
information, he had, according to his critic, ‘ only to turn 
his fleet on to a course parallel to the Germans in order 
to make sure of bringing them to action at daybreak.’ 
This can only be regarded as a rash speculation. The 
Grand Fleet had been turned nearly south at 9 p.m. and 
was proceeding at 17 knots. The Ist Battle Squadron 
was not in station, and as the ‘Marlborough’ had been 
hit by a torpedo and the flag had not at once been 
transferred, this squadron became detached.t The 
Commander-in-Chief could not know the positions of 
his scouting forces. He had ordered the flotillas to 
follow five miles astern without instructions, and the 
whole German Fleet crashed through them in the dark- 
ness. Thus prolonged fortuitous fighting occurred, in 
which our young officers displayed conspicuous gallantry 
and initiative. The position of the enemy was not under- 
stood, and a night action could not be risked by the 
Grand Fleet for the reasons given in Admiral Jellicoe’s 
Report : 


‘The German organisation for night is very good. Their 
system of recognition signals is excellent. Ours is practically 
nil. Their searchlights are superior to ours and they use 
them with great effect. Finally, their method of firing at 
night gives excellent results.’ 


These reasons, if humiliating, were certainly cogent. 





* Admiral Harper describes this manceuvre as a ‘ blundering’ attack ; 
but it was bold, extremely astute, well executed and successful for Admiral 
Scheer’s purpose. 

¢ It did not rejoin the Grand Fleet till the evening of June 1. 

B 2 
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After the crucial turn away, not followed by a deter- 
mined attempt to find out where the enemy was, the 
decision to steer south can easily be justified. The 
Grand Fleet could not, in any case, have been ready to 
fight at daybreak because, as a whole, it was not in 
hand, and time would have been needed to bring it into 
order of battle. Mr Churchill's general conclusions are 
that there were chances on May 31 and later on Aug. 19, 


‘for gripping the enemy without in any way increasing the 
risk of being led into an under-water trap. A more flexible 
system of fleet training and manceuvring would have enabled 
these movements to be made.* The attempt to centralise in 
a single hand the whole conduct in action of so vast a fleet 
failed. 


This may be admitted; but shortly after the battle, 
Mr Churchill’s imagination led him to fancy the heaven- 
born commander ‘regulating almost by gesture from 
moment to moment the course of the supreme and 
intense battle ’—an attractive picture far removed from 
the possibilities of war. There are some inevitable 


drawbacks to the writing of naval history by an ex- 
First Lord. Captain Frothingham’s able study of the 
Battle of Jutland has the great merit of detachment, 
and he explains why ‘the ensuing results of the British 
failure to win a decisive victory at Jutland became more 
and more disastrous to the Entente Allies as time went 
on.’ 

He attributes this failure to the ‘cautious policy,’ 
the ‘defensive idea,’ approved by the Admiralty, and his 
verdict is that the ‘ill-effects should not solely be charged 
against the men who were fighting the battle. t In 
this country, controversy will continue to rage, and Mr 
Churchill has given it a fresh impulse. Perhaps in the 
future the tragedy of Jutland will take its true place in 
the history of the Great War, and it will be realised 
that psychological causes pre-existing made a Nelson or 
a Togo victory impossible. The personnel of the Grand 





* The working of a large fleet by divisions had been suggested and tried 
by Sir R. N. Custance and Admiral of the Fleet Sir W. May, but apparently 
did not commend itself to the Admiralty. 

+ ‘The Naval History of the War,’ vol. 11. Cambridge Harvard 
University Press, 1925. 
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Fleet was incomparable. From the Commander-in-Chief 
to the youngest boy, all were intent on a decision; but 
defensive ideals had for some years prevailed at the 
Admiralty, where monster ships and guns had seemed 
more important than the study of war. It followed that, 
on the day of trial, the High Seas Fleet, with a great 
inferiority in numbers, gun-power and speed, proved to 
be better prepared than our own in important respects.* 

It remains a popular delusion that the German Fleet 
did not again show itself in the North Sea, and Mr 
Churchill has done well to describe in detail the in- 
structive evolutions on Aug. 18, when again this Fleet, 
less the slow 2nd Battle Squadron, was at sea with a 
definite plan, and again there was the chance of a fleet 
action. Two pieces of false information prevented con- 
tact. The light cruiser ‘Nottingham’ was torpedoed by 
a submarine; but a mine-field trap being suspected, the 
Grand Fleet was turned about and lost four hours in its 
movement south. Later, Admiral Scheer received a 
false report from an airship that strong British forces— 
the Harwich flotilla, which was taken for the Grand 
Fleet—had been seen to the southward, and fearing to 
be cut off, he returned to port. 

The year 1916 reached its ‘crimson close,’ and 1917— 
crucial because of the Russian débdcle and the interven- 
tion of America—was to see a repetition of the offensive 
policy in the West against which Mr Churchill consistently 
inveighs. A local success at Verdun, carried out mainly 
by General Mangin, had brought a new exponent of the 
art of war into prominence, and ‘forthwith a stream of 
celebrities took the road to Verdun and made for the 
first time acquaintance’ with General Nivelle, who had 
become Commander-in-Chief of the armies of France 
on Dec. 12, superseding Foch, Pétain, and Castelnau. 
His ‘forceful and continuous argument,’ spoken in 
English, captivated Mr Lloyd George and led to a 
‘promise,’ not communicated to Haig or Robertson, of 
control over the British forces, which naturally created 
difficulties. The new strategy was to depend on surprise 
and, in Nivelle’s words, on ‘violence, brutality, and 





* If it is necessary to find scapegoats, they must be sought at the 
Admiralty. In 1892, the writer gave a plain warning of what might follow 
from a warped naval policy. 
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rapidity.’ Mr Churchill lucidly explains the vitiation of 
the assumed conditions by Ludendorff’s sudden with- 
drawal and the other causes which led to a great failure. 
On May 15, 1917, Nivelle was dismissed, and it fell to 
Pétain to render invaluable service by restoring the 
moral and discipline of the French armies, grievously 
shaken by the ‘experiment’ which our and many French 
generals had viewed from the first with misgivings 
unshared by Mr Lloyd George. The prolongation of 
the attack at Paschendaele, attributed to the ‘ Haig- 
Robertson combination,’ is severely condemned. The 
cost may well seem excessive; but the natural desire of 
the British generals to occupy the enemy during the 
critical period of Pétain’s labours, and the fact that Sir 
D. Haig ultimately succeeded in occupying a strong 
position, might have received recognition. 

On July 22, Mr Churchill conveyed his views to the 
Prime Minister. 


‘ With regard to the East, the truth is staring us in the face. 
An army of six divisions ... should be taken from the 
Salonica front and put in behind Jemal’s army. This will 
force that army to surrender, and all the allied troops in 
Syria and Palestine, including Allenby’s, would be free by the 
spring of next year for action in Italy or France.’ 


Mr Lloyd George’s response was to offer the command 
in Palestine to General Smuts, who declined it because 
his stipulations were not accepted, and General Allenby 
proceeded to smash Jemal, and in a masterly campaign 
to drive the Turkish army before him and to occupy 
Jerusalem. This fine offensive wins Mr Churchill's un- 
stinted praise. In July 1917 he became Minister of 
Munitions, and we have an impressive account of the 
vast activities of his department, which, later, was 
preparing on a tremendous scale for the ‘unfought 
campaign’ of 1919. Yet the almost overwhelming 
responsibilities thus involved did not suffice, and he was 
constantly in France watching great battles and occupy- 
ing a ‘central position between the Army and the War 
Cabinet.’ 

Before the end of 1917, German intrigue, crowned by 
the sinister mission of Lenin and his myrmidons, had 
secured the total collapse of the great Russian armies, 
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which at the beginning of the year were better equipped 
than ever before. In October the ‘astounding disaster’ 
at Caporetto occurred, and heavy detachment from the 
armies in France was needed to re-establish the Italian 
front. Meanwhile Ludendorff was busily engaged in 
transferring divisions from the East to the West and in 
maturing the ‘ Michaels’ and the ‘ Mars’ plans for a mass 
attack. American forces in large numbers could not 
be available for many months, and over the High 
Commands in France brooded the menace of their 


greatest peril.* 


‘The cry for a new offensive died away. The mood swung 
round to pure defence—and against heavy odds. It was a 
revolution at once silent and complete. I responded to it 
with instant relief.’ 


Nevertheless, Mr. Churchill blames Sir W. Robertson for 
the inadequate reinforcement of our armies, which nearly 
led to disaster. 


‘He succeeded in enforcing his policy against the better 
judgment of successive Cabinents and War Councils, with the 


result that when he left the War Office in February 1918, 
the British and French armies were at their weakest strength 
and fighting power.’ 


The Field-Marshal has explained the earnest efforts 
of the military authorities to obtain reinforcements ; but 
Mr Lloyd George believed that we were ‘ over-insured 
in the West,’ t and according to Mr Churchill, he 


‘did not feel that, if the troops were once in France, he 
would be strong enough to resist those military pressures for 
an offensive which had so often overborne the wiser judgment 
of Statesmen.’ 

And yet we are told that military judgment had 


‘swung round to pure defence’! The result of the 
Prime Minister’s doubt of his powers was the over- 





* ‘Numerically,’ wrote Ludendorff of the time when his concentration 
in the West was completed, ‘we had never been so strong in comparison 
with our enemies,’ and he has recently explained that, by March 1918, he 
had brought more than 480,000 German troops from Russia, Rumania and 
Italy to the Western front (‘New York American,’ May 22, 1927). 

+t There were at this time nearly 760,000 troops in the East (Sir W. 
Robertson). 
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whelming of our 5th Army and a heavy handicap in the 
‘fearful year which was approaching.’ 

Mr Churchill is at his best in describing the course of 
‘the mightiest military conception and the most terrific 
onslaught which the annals of war record.’ His chapters 
dealing with Ludendorff’s smashing blows delivered 
against our armies during forty days and at length 
parried, with the tremendous attacks on the French, 
based upon the surprise on the Chemin des Dames on 
May 27 and pressed beyond the Marne, and with the 
‘turn of the tide,’ when the stricken forces of the Allies 
swept back the German hordes and won a final and 
crushing victory, are admirable. The prolonged ordeal 
of the splendid troops of France and Britain, and of their 
sorely-tried commanders, could not be more impressively 
portrayed. Ludendorff's tremendous effort, which 
Mr Churchill unsparingly condemns, was nearly justified 
by success, which the American army,* just in time to 
act with vigour and to hearten the war-worn forces of 
the Allies, rendered impossible. But for the fortitude 
of the British soldier and the devotion of the French 
potlu, which by the end of July had stemmed the ‘ most 
terrific onslaught’ in the annals of war, what might not 
have happened? General Mangin’s flanking counter- 
stroke on July 18, in which two strong American divi- 
sions took part, and General Rawlinson’s brilliantly 
successful attack on Aug. 8 marked the beginning of 
the ebb tide. Henceforth gloom settled down upon the 
German Headquarters. 

At the end of August, the Cabinet sent an amazing 
message to Sir D. Haig warning him against the losses 
which a great offensive might involve—a message which 
would have shaken the determination of a weak com- 
mander. It is pleasant to find that Mr Churchill realises 
that our General had a ‘truer view’ of the situation 
than the ‘national leaders.’ But this significant admis- 
sion is marred by a reiterated condemnation of the 
‘obstinacy and serene confidence’ of Foch and Haig, 
who devised and carried out the measures which led in 
a few months to complete victory, while as late as 





* What we owe tothe fact that General Pershing from the first realised 
the gravity of the situation and that the American Government, therefore, 
made preparations on a vast scale has been inadequately recognised. 
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Sept. 5, Mr Churchill was contemplating the ‘ unfought 
campaign’ of 1919. 

As historian, Mr. Churchill suffers from a natural 
desire to record the prominent and often valuable part 
which his vigorous personality played in council, from 
a too exalted estimate of ‘the wiser judgment of States- 
men,’ and from a superabundance of speculative criticism. 
He has given us pictures of war which can fearlessly 
challenge comparison with those of Napier and of 
Tolstoy. As a vivid narrative of a long sequence of 
tremendous events, his book will not be surpassed. 
Valuable material of many kinds has been brought 
together and lucidly recorded. The chapters entitled 
‘The Munitions Budget’ and ‘ Britain conquers the U- 
Boats’ embody permanent contributions to history. If, 
as I have ventured to point out, his analysis of cause 
and effect and his attribution of blame to some of the 
actors in the great tragedy are not always just, this 
arises from personal bias uncorrected by adequate study 
of the past, and from a natural combativeness which 
supplies the spice that will attract a large section of 
readers. 

That the Great War was in many respects gravely mis- 
managed, partly by reason of the inherent disabilities 
of our forms of democracy* for the conduct of war, 
cannot be denied ; but it may be that the huge scale of 
operations, and the difficulty of balancing the advantages 
and disadvantages of widely separated yet interdepen- 
dent plans were beyond the capacity of the human brain. 
The great political lessons, bearing upon the supreme 
direction of operations so complex, are best conveyed in 
the measured pages of Sir W. Robertson’s revealing book, 
which serves as a needed corrective to many passages in 
Mr Churchill's always fascinating volumes. 


SYDENHAM OF COMBE. 





* In America, no injurious conflict between the ‘Statesmen’ and 
General Pershing seems to have arisen in regard to the huge military 
preparations begun in 1917. 
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Art. 2—THE RELIGION OF AMERICA. 


1. Elmer Gantry. By Sinclair Lewis. Cape, 1927. 

2. Up from Methodism. By Herbert Asbury. Knopf, 
1926. 

3. The New America. By Waldo Frank. Cape, 1927. 

4. America Comes of Age. By André Siegfried. Cape, 
1927. 

5. Americana. By H. L. Mencken. Hopkinson, 1926. 

6. Straws and Prayer Books. By James Branch Cabell. 
Lane, 1926. 


In his foreword to Mr Waldo Frank’s ‘ The New America, 
Mr Hugh Walpole says: ‘ There has been so much during 
the last eight years of insistent emphasis on our kinship 
with America, our descent from a common seed, our 
universal language, and the rest. I believe this now to 
be the wrong line of approach. We are not alike in 
politics, in literature, in art, in daily life. Everything 
is different, even language.’ This is wisely said. The 
exaggeration of kinship at pleasant banquets in London 
and New York has encouraged illusion and made dis- 
appointmentinevitable. Racially, the kinship has become 
very limited. It is certainly not recognised by the great 
bulk of the American people. The idea is, indeed, resented 
in the Middle-West, which, politically, is by far the most 
important part of the United States, and I think Mr 
Walpole’s suggestion that in one thing alone have the 
British and the Americans common ground— our ideals’ 
—is only very partially true. As Mr W. R. Hearst, the 
multi-millionaire newspaper proprietor, has recently dis- 
covered, nothing is so important to the world to-day as 
a close and appreciative friendship between the British 
Empire and the United States, the richest and, therefore, 
in modern conditions, the most powerful of contemporary 
nations. But friendship will not be made easier by the 
pretence of kinship, and it is difficult, if not impossible, 
without some clear understanding of the character, the 
qualities, and the limitations of a great nation, an 
amalgam of many races and many traditions, still in 
the making and developing a character that is something 
new and entirely its own. 

In his ‘ America Comes of Age’ Prof. André Siegfried 


V 
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summarises the story of the European immigrations to 
North America. In the 18th century the thirteen original 
States were almost exclusively British and Protestant— 
Puritan in the north, Anglican in the south—with a 
comparatively small number of German and Dutch 
settlers in New York and Philadelphia. Between the 
years 1840 and 1880, nearly nine and a half million 
immigrants crossed the Atlantic from east to west. At 
its beginning this great trek was stimulated by the 
revolutionary year of 1848 and was afterwards largely 
due to the Irish famine, and as Prof. Siegfried says, by 
far the greater part of the immigrants came from 
northern and western Europe. In the decade from 1871 
to 1880, ninety per cent. were British, Irish, German, and 
Scandinavian, and only eight per cent. were Latins and 
Slavs. In the later years of last century the character 
of the immigration entirely changed. The percentage 
of Latins and Slavs steadily grew from eight per cent. 
in the decade 1871 to 1880, to seventy-seven per cent. in 
the decade 1911 to 1920. At the beginning of the 19th 
century the United States was almost entirely a Protes- 
tant country. At the beginning of the 20th century it 
was largely Catholic with, in almost every city, a con- 
siderable colony of Jews. 

The high-water mark of immigration, of course, has 
passed. Immigrants are no longer welcomed with open 
arms. The ‘hundred per cent. American’ is jealous for 
his country and anxious about his heritage. Yet, accord- 
ing to the census of 1920, the hundred per cent. Americans 
only amount to sixty-one per cent. of whites and to 
fifty-five per cent. of the total population. In 1910 
Germans were the dominant foreign race; but they 
have been overtaken by Russian Jews, Poles, and 
Italians. New York is the greatest Jewish city in the 
world, and, Prof. Siegfried adds, one of the greatest of 
Roman Catholic cities. The resentment against the 
foreigner within the gates, and the fear that the true 
American spirit may be contaminated by revolutionary 
ideas imported from Europe, are hardly to be found in the 
cosmopolitan cities of the eastern sea-board; but they 
dominate public life in the south and the south-west, 
and are almost as strong in the smaller towns of the 
Middle-West. They have found expression in the Ku- 
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Klux-Klan, a secret society with fantastic costumes and 
an elaborate ritual intended ‘to cultivate and promote a 
real patriotism towards our civil government; exemplify 
a practical benevolence ; shield the sanctity of home and 
the chastity of womanhood, and, by practical devotion, 
conserve and maintain the distinct institutions, rights 
and privileges, principles, traditions, and ideals of pure 
Americanism,’ 

The Jew, the Roman Catholic and the Negro are 
the objects of the Klan’s particular suspicion. It is 
definitely, though unofficially, connected with the Baptists 
and it supports Prohibition and Fundamentalism. Its 
adherents are amazingly credulous and entirely ignorant 
of the affairs of the outer world. They are convinced, 
among other things, that the Pope is deliberately plotting 
to compel the American people to become subject to his 
will. It might be supposed that a society, bewildering in 
its childish eccentricities, could not possibly exercise any 
real influence in a modern civilised community ; but it 
is quite impossible to understand the United States 
without first realising that things happen there, almost 
as a matter of course, which could hardly in any circum- 
stances occur in Europe. For example, a gentleman 
known as Big Bill Thompson, whose political record may 
be euphemistically described as unenviable, was recently 
elected Mayor of Chicago by a large majority; his 
election propaganda mainly consisting, for some in- 
credible reason, of vehement denunciation of King 
George. In many respects Chicago is the most interest- 
ing city in the United States. Mr Waldo Frank says that 
it is ‘the city of hope, the reason is that there despair 
has simply not altogether won.’ It is the city of stock- 
yards, in Mr Frank’s phrase, ‘a sunken city of blood’; 
a city of underpaid workers, Slavs and Magyars and 
Croats living in ‘acid-eaten, soot-stained houses.’ It is 
a city of millionaires, and it is a city not without its 
own suggestive culture. It is the home of Edgar Lee 
Masters, for whose ‘The Spoon River Anthology’ much 
may be forgiven to Chicago. It is the home, too, of 
Theodore Dreiser, of Carl Sandburg and of Sherwood 
Anderson, and, as I have said, it is the city that made Big 
Bill Thompson mayor because he valiantly insulted a 
kindly foreign monarch whom he had never seen. 
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In the endeavour to understand America, it is useless 
to consider European experience or tradition. It is incon- 
ceivable that Ku-Klux-Klan could in England affect the 
result of a parish council election; but it is probable 
that it will prevent the nomination as Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency of one ‘of the most enlightened, 
capable and honest of living American politicians. Mr 
Al Smith, the Governor of New York, who began life 
in the humblest way, has shown himself a most capable 
administrator. He is recognised by men of all parties 
as possessing outstanding qualities. He has practically 
no rival among the Democrats, and yet he is most un- 
likely to reach the White House in Washington because 
he is a Roman Catholic. The Democratic party still 
depends on the support of the solid South, which is 
Methodist or Baptist, and will almost certainly succeed 
in vetoing the nomination of this politician of quite 
unusual eminence. It is, indeed, doubtful whether if 
Mr Smith were a Republican his nomination would be 
easier. American politics have come to be largely swayed 
by a theocracy. The priest has little influence, but it 
would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of the 
minister of religion. 

In 1923 there were eighteen million two hundred and 
sixty-one thousand Roman Catholic communicants in 
the United States, and twenty-eight million three hundred 
and sixty-six thousand Protestant communicants, though, 
as Prof. Siegfried says, this last number would be in- 
creased probably to eighty million if a count were taken 
of ‘the innumerable adherents who are in sympathy 
with the Protestant ideals, though not officially registered 
as communicants. Considerably more than half the 
‘Protestants are either Methodists or Baptists. The 
Episcopal Church has just over a million communicant 
members almost entirely recruited from the more edu- 
cated classes, cosmopolitan, wealthy, and exercising a 
political influence entirely out of proportion to their 
numbers. The influence of the Roman Catholics is 
strangely small in Federal matters, though it is large 
in local government. One reason for this seems to be 
the many races, from which the American Roman 
Catholics are recruited, who have yet to learn to act 
together. The character of the Roman Church in the 
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United States is, however, rapidly changing. Large 
additions are made every year to the number of 
American-born priests who, on the whole, are men of 
a far higher character than the foreign-born priests. 
The great Eucharistic Congress last year in Chicago 
was evidence of the strength of American Catholicism. 
The Ku-Klux-Klan fear of a Roman Catholic United 
States will not be realised yet ; but it is by no means an 
impossibility of the coming years. For the moment it 
would not be inexact to say that the Roman Church in 
the United States is a foreign cult, that the Episcopal 
Church is largely a class church, and that popular 
religion, the religion approved by millions of non-Church 
goers—by Rotarians and Elks and the members of the 
dozen other similar societies which are among the 
curious phenomena of American social life, as Mr Sinclair 
Lewis has described it in ‘Babbitt’—is to be found in 
the Methodist and Baptist chapels. It was due almost 
entirely to the agitation carried on by these two bodies 
and to the influence of their ministers that the Prohibi- 
tion amendment to the Constitution was accepted by the 
United States Congress. The Methodist Church has a 
two million dollar office in Washington for its Board of 
Temperance and Morals, with a large number of paid 
officials who are among the most expert lobbyists in 
the Federal capital. The formation of the Anti-Saloon 
League was the work of ‘professional uplifters’ very 
largely recruited from the ministry. Branches of the 
League contrived to obtain the balance of power in 
many electoral districts and terrified both legislators 
and party managers into accepting Prohibition as the 
alternative to losing seats. Even a Wesleyan tee- 
totaler like Sir Henry Lunn testifies to the failure 
of Prohibition. Bootlegging is a great national in- 
dustry, and, as an American Bishop recently said, 
violation of the law is ‘a joke rather than a crime.’ 
Instead of being able to buy reasonably good liquor at 
a reasonably moderate price, the American now buys 
poison at an exorbitant price, and the result is disastrous 
from both a physical and a moral point of view. 
From a selection of American newspaper cuttings I 
select almost at hazard this from the ‘San Francisco 


Examiner’: 
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‘Scores of young girls and youths were found stupefied 
by liquor in San Mateo county roadhouses by Federal Prohi- 
bition agents yesterday. Some of the girls were only four- 
teen or fifteen, the agents said, while in many cases their 
male companions were years older, Helpless under the in- 
fluence of liquor, the girls were unable to resist the attentions 
of the men.’ 


And this from the Wilmington ‘ News’: 


‘Since the enactment of Federal and State Prohibition 
laws ... not only boys of high school age, but girls and 
other younger children, frequently are seen under the 
influence of the prohibited liquor. ... Boys have been seen 
staggering on the streets, and asleep at their desks.’ 


Prohibition is the great achievement of the American 
Protestant sects. Drink and Darwin are anathema. 
In the South, at least, their mentality is shown by the 
acceptance of a crude fundamentalism, and by the DellasQy |. 
trial which set the world laughing. It is with the a 
character of this form of Protestantism and particularly 
with the character of its Ministers that Mr Lewis is con- 
cerned in his new novel ‘ Elmer Gantry,’ a book which 
has not unnaturally been denounced from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and which it is a criminal offence to sell 
in Boston and Kansas City. It would ill become an 
English writer to suggest that there is truth where 
the most reputable American critics, such as Mr Robert 
Littell, who reviewed Mr Lewis’s book in the ‘New 
Republic,’ find nothing but exaggeration and false 
charges. Elmer Gantry is certainly a repulsive person, 
an evil-living preacher, without scruples or morals, and 
with no gift but that of a cheap form of oratory. Mr 
Lewis would seem to have been misled into the mistake 
that Dickens made when he created Mr Stiggins and 
Mr Chadband. Dickens disliked the Dissenter and was 
convinced that he must be a humbug. Mr Lewis revolts 
against the narrow, unintelligent vulgarity of the 
Methodist and the Baptist chapels, and imagines robust 
viciousness which, as a matter of fact, is probably rare 
within the chapel influence. If, however, Mr Lewis 
cannot be regarded by the foreigner as a safe guide 
through the intricacies of modern American religion, 
his friend Mr H. L. Mencken is of considerable service 
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in his ‘ Americana,’ a collection of extracts made from 
newspapers and periodicals in the year 1925. Mr 
Mencken is among the bitterest critics of his own people, 
and the cuttings have, of course, been selected with one 
deliberate intention ; but they are none the less illumi- 
native. Thus we are told that the Methodists of Steam- 
boat Springs in Colorado spent one whole Sunday, 
starting at six in the morning and finishing at eleven- 
thirty in the evening, reading the New Testament aloud 
and all through. Sixty-eight people took part in what 
is described as ‘this Bible Marathon.’ The minister of 
a church in Denver announced his intention to use a 
drink called ‘ whistle’ instead of wine at the Communion 
Service. ‘During the ceremony five large whistle signs 
and three linen banners were prominently displayed.’ 
This Denver church is what is called institutional. It 
has departments of ancient history, baseball, dancing, 
real estate and scientific diet. Another ‘ Bible Marathon’ 
was held at Middleton, Connecticut, where the Pastor 
succeeded in making something of a record by reading 
the new Testament aloud in thirteen hours. A Baptist 
minister in Washington took as the subject of his 
Sunday sermon, ‘ Why a man threw a large dinner dish 
and a chicken out of the window.’ A cleaning company 
in Florida opened new premises with a religious service 
conducted by no less than four ministers. In a town in 
Georgia, at a dinner given to a Presbyterian Minister 
the table was ornamented with little groups of Biblical 
figures made out of sugar. ‘ At the places of the Pastor 
and the Elders were tiny Bibles made of candy.’ In 
Chicago a Baptist preacher discoursed on ‘the kind of 
girl to marry,’ and exhibited five attractive young 
women in a frame-work of flowers and tissue paper 
lattice-work which had been arranged in the church in 
front of the Baptistry while a spot-light was turned on. 
A Congregational pastor in Maine has a genius for ad- 
vertisement. ‘Spot-lights play on the church steeple; 
soft yellow light floods the pulpit at sermon time, the 
rest of the church being dark.’ The spot-light, indeed, 
seems a common device. Church-going in Michigan is 
made attractive by a free copy of a popular magazine 
being handed to each worshipper as he leaves the chapel. 
In a Pennsylvania Baptist church spot-lights play upon 
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the minister and candidates as they stand in the pool. 
First the light is white, and ‘as the candidate is im- 
mersed the colour will change to purple.’ After this, to 
the European, there is something quite restrained in the 
announcement that a Methodist in Tennessee will give 
‘a funeral oration on a dead butterfly.’ 

The accumulative impression from these extracts is of 
soul-destroying vulgarity—the surrender by Puritanism 
of its austerities and its reticence, the gleeful borrowing 
of all that is flashy and cheap from the theatre and the 
cinema. While still professing unqualified acceptance of 
the Bible, the teaching of religion would seem to have 
given place to a determination somehow or the other to 
attract people into church and to make religion a going 
concern. The spot-light on the steeple of the Methodist 
chapel is only one more indication of that worship of 
success which is not unnatural, and, indeed, may be 
regarded as inevitable in a nation that enjoys a wide- 
spread material prosperity unparalleled in the history of 
the world. Almost every American workman owns a Ford 
car. Practically every American home has its radio set. 
To the American, America is obviously the Promised 
Land, the land flowing with milk and honey, and he 
is sure that, if the American had appeared earlier in the 
world, human history must have been vastly different. 
If Moses had been a Rotarian, it has been gravely said, 
the children of Israel would have reached the Promised 
Land in forty days instead of in forty years. While from 
another gentleman comes the assurance: ‘ Joseph, the lad 
who wore the coat of fifty-seven varieties of colours, was 
the first life-insurance agent; he provided during the 
seven years of plenty for the following seven lean years.’ 
And this proves that ‘a writing of life insurance is next 
in importance to the preaching of the Gospel.’ With all 
this, too, there is a widespread scorn of intellect and 
culture. A Methodist pastor denounced Grand Opera: 
‘No one can understand and if they did it would do them 
no good.’ And the continuance of the worst side of 
Puritanism finds its evidence in the prohibition in a 
southern city of ‘Sunday golf, billiards and dominoes.’ 

It is always difficult for the rich man to enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven and a wealthy Church is almost 
inevitably spiritually inert. It is therefore not surprising 
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that the soul of American Puritanism has been besmirched 
by American prosperity. In his ‘History of American 
Literature, Dr Leon Kellner says: ‘Calvinism is the 
natural theology of the disinherited ; it never flourished, 
therefore, anywhere as it did in the barren hills of 
Scotland and in the wilds of North America.’ The 
Calvinism of the early American colonists has become, 
so to speak, Fordised and standardised into the religion 
at which Mr Sinclair Lewis jeers in ‘ Elmer Gantry,’ and 
which finds its expression in uplift talks and blatant 
advertisements. But while Calvinism as a living faith 
has so obviously disappeared, it has left as a legacy a 
prevailing ‘moral’ fervour and an overmastering desire 
to interfere with other people’s habits, which made Pro- 
hibition possible, and compel the average American to 
pretend that a dinner party and even a flask of bootleg 
whiskey have a definite moral value and significance. 
The Puritan is still predominant in American religion, 
in American politics, and in American social life, though 
his influence does little to prevent graft in politics, 
vulgarity in religion and multiple divorce. 

To-day the thinker and the artist are struggling for 
emancipation and will surely succeed, but in the past 
American Puritanism deadened down the man of genius 
to its own level. America has produced few greater 
men than Mark Twain. His ‘Huckleberry Finn,’ says 
Mr Waldo Frank, ‘must go down in history not as the 
expression of a rich national culture like the books of 
Chaucer, Rabelais, Cervantes, but as the voice of American 
chaos, the voice of a pre-cultural epoch.’ That is perhaps 
true, but ‘Huckleberry Finn’ is a great book, the work 
of a genius, and so great that nearly everything else that 
Mark Twain wrote is, by comparison with it, almost 
pathetically bad. Whitman retained his soul because 
he was never the slave of national ideals; while—I again 
quote Mr Waldo Frank—‘ Mark Twain did not believe in 
his soul, and his soul suffered. Mark Twain believed 
with his fellows that the great sin was to be unpopular 
and poor, and his soul died.’ As Mr Mencken has said: 
‘He could not get rid of the Puritan smugness and 
cocksureness, the Puritan mistrust of new ideas, the 
Puritan incapacity of seeing beauty as a thing in itself.’ 

American Puritanism is no longer ascetic. The Puritan 
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is eager to slay with the sword of the Lord and of Gideon, 
but he has not the smallest intention of going into battle 
wearing a hair shirt. ‘In brief, says Mr Mencken, 
‘Puritanism has become bellicose and tyrannical by 
becoming rich.’ And there probably is the explanation 
of the whole bewilderment as it appears to the European, 
A religion and a culture that suited a poor and struggling 
people who, while they remained poor and struggling, 
had dignity and even a rather harsh beauty, have lost 
all spiritual value and quality. One looks from afar 
and is bewildered, saddened, and apprehensive. But 
to-day is to-day, and to-morrow must come, ‘We are 
sweating,’ says Mr Mencken, ‘through our 18th century, 
our era of sentiment, our spiritual measles.’ 

The chapel has an immense influence in American 
local politics. In his rather unpleasant autobiography 
‘Up from Methodism,’ Mr Herbert Asbury says: 


‘It was essential for any man who wanted to hold public 
office to profess religion and be seen at church, and usually 
the more noise he made in religious gatherings, the greater 
his chances of success at the polls. If any candidate dared 
to hold views contrary to those of the godly, a vile whisper- 
ing campaign was started against him, and his personal life 
was raked over and bared with many gloating references to 
the Christian duty of the people to punish this upstart. 
Occasionally the ungodly or anti-religious element elected a 
mayor or what not, but generally religion triumphed and 
thanks were offered to God, and then throughout his term 
the office-holder was harassed by pious hypocrites seeking 
favours and special privileges. My father, as county surveyor 
and city clerk, was constantly being checked up to determine 
if he remained steadfast in the faith.’ 


And the lot of the ministers themselves is not to be 
envied. Mr Asburyrelates that one minister was hounded 
out of his town because his wife regularly went to sleep 
after'the midday meal. The preachers are not well paid, 
and are demoralised by the conditions of their lives. 


‘They were inveterate beggars, and all of them had fine, 
highly developed noses for chicken and other dainties; it 
was seldom that a family could have a chicken or turkey 
dinner without the preacher dropping in. It is true that 
their salaries were not large, but they had free use of the 
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parsonage, and they were not in dire circumstances at all. 
Yet they always had their hands out, grasping; they were 
ecclesiastical tramps begging for a donation. In our town 
we used to give showers for them; many families made 
periodical donations to the pastor, and sometimes there were 
surprise parties, when the preacher and his wife were led 
into a room and shown piles of old clothing, food and dis- 
carded furniture, all of which was sent next day to the 
parsonage. The preacher was always pathetically grateful 
for these things ; he would kneel in the midst of them and 
offer a prayer for the souls of the good people who had thus 
given him the clutterings of their cellars and attics, which 
they had no further use for. He seldom had enough self- 
respect to refuse them.’ 


Mr Waldo Frank suggests that America is the land 
of buried cultures. The Anglo-Saxon, the German, the 
Latin, the Celt, the Slav and the African re-act on each 
other and disappear ‘as integral worlds in the vast 
puddling of our pioneering life,’ and the original Puritan 
culture has gone with the rest. Roger Williams and 
Jonathan Edwards have degenerated into the Reverend 
Billy Sunday. Mr Waldo Frank writes: 


‘If, in whatever part of the United States you are, you 
wish to make the personal acquaintance of this buried culture, 
go to a meeting of the Reverend Billy Sunday. Sunday him- 
self, for all his gesticulations, savours of the grave. Heis a 
wiry, nervous fellow, with the nose of a fox-terrier and the 
voice of a damaged phonograph. He was once a professional 
baseball player. Now he is America’s most renowned 
evangelist. The town to which he comes with his strident 
message builds him a Tabernacle that seats ten thousand. 
And Mr Sunday fills it two times daily. The Protestant 
churches of the city—with certain illustrious exceptions— 
cower to his doorstep and beg him to refill their pews. He 
does so. His methods are a long cry from the evangelism of 
John Wesley. But in this they are in the direct succession : 
the old exhorters gave to the people what they wanted, and so 
does Mr Sunday. He gives them vaudeville, acrobatics, pro- 
fanity, and the suggestion of lascivious subjects. Disguised, 
of course, beneath the semblance of a sermon.’ 


Mr Waldo Frank sagely says that ‘the European 
cultures, swept to America and there buried, were 
half killed by the mere uprooting.’ The same idea is 
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suggested by Prof. Siegfried when he writes: ‘The old 
European civilisation did not really cross the Atlantic, 
for the American re-awakening is not as generally sup- 
posed simply a matter of degrees and dimensions, it is 
the creation of new conceptions.’ Both writers agree 
that the War was an event of the first importance in the 
history of America and American culture. It was the 
beginning of an overwhelming prosperity, and in conse- 
quence of the prosperity, of a revolt which at present 
only finds its expression in the writings of a few men, 
contemptuously dismissed as Radicals, against material- 
ism and its soul-deadening accompaniments. 

The whole of America is intent on the problem of 
production, and a maximum production has been attained 
by intelligent and courageous organisation and still more 
by standardisation, and in the process of standardisation 
the individual workman has himself become standardised, 
The result is the loss of individuality, the loss of any 
general standard of taste, the sacrifice of everything 
intangible and not to be represented in monetary terms, 
on the altar of efficiency. The American is apt to 
translate everything into dollars. Colonel Lindbergh’s 
Atlantic flight was the fine heroic achievement of a 
courageous boy; but no sooner had he landed in France 
than a cable arrived from New York announcing the 
fact that when he returned home he would receive two 
hundred thousand pounds from the cinema, the radio 
and the newspaper. Fame was at once vulgarised into 
notoriety. The greater part of the large number of 
American universities are concerned with the equipment 
of their students for a successful career. Their idea is 
not to teach how to live but to teach how to make a 
living. Is it remarkable that with this obsession, with 
success and with the career that ensures a comfortable 
competence, the home, the basis of Christian civilisation, 
has ceased to be regarded as of much account? It is 
impossible to read American newspapers without realising 
that it is the club, the Y.M.C.A., the institutional church, 
or even the newspaper which is the unit of society, and 
no longer the family. So it has come about that a nation 
which has made the drinking of a glass of beer a penal 
offence, and which prosecutes for the heinous sin of 
playing a game of dominoes on Sunday afternoon, affords 
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greater facilities for divorce than any other nation in 
the world except Bolshevist Russia. 

The American has no reasonable ground of complaint 
if a European is eager to discover the actual qualities 
of his nation, and is impatient of the sentimentalities of 
such bodies as the English Speaking Union, for America 
has almost the whole world in its financial thrall, and 
by its practical monopoly of cinema production is affect- 
ing the minds and the souls of the ingenuous in all the 
other continents. The quality of the average American 
film exhibited in the picture theatres of London, Paris, 
Berlin, Cairo and Calcutta is exactly the quality of the 
religion of the Baptist minister with a spot-light on his 
converts and of the luscious sermons of the Reverend 
Billy Sunday, a thinly veiled lasciviousness—that most 
awful of all forms of vice, the cold-water vice. Mr 
H. L. Mencken says of Hollywood, where the world’s © 
moving pictures are created, that ‘its morals are those 
of Port Said. From this colony of grotesquely over- 
paid actors, set in a country dominated by a decadent 
Puritan tradition, there is spreading all over the world 
an influence, made attractive by immense mechanical 
and even imaginative subtlety, that must radically affect 
the lives of those millions of men and women whose 
aspirations are indefinite and whose standard of conduct 
has to a large extent lost the rigidity that comes from 
the acceptance of the assertions of traditional religion. 
Moreover, so far as England is concerned, the American 
influence is by no means limited to the cinema. The 
London theatres are largely controlled by American 
Jewish syndicates and are even more largely concerned 
with the production of American plays, while American 
fiction, mainly of that crude type that eulogises the 
‘he-man,’ is piled high on our railway bookstalls. An 
American negro, too, has found a tragic compensation 
for the ills that he has suffered at the hands of 
Europeans, transplanted to America, by flooding Europe 
itself with the discords of jazz music blared out in every 
restaurant and hotel by banjoes and saxophones. Europe 
dances crudely and in imitation of its masters as the 
African pipes, and the dance halls of Europe have for- 
saken dignity and rhythm, and any beauty of movement, 
for wriggles that have no significance since, happily, 
in Europe, they are rarely consciously sensual. Two 
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generations ago, America depended on the culture of 
Europe and particularly on the culture of England. 
To-day there is more than a little danger that the culture | 
of Europe and particularly that of England may be 
overwhelmed by the new barbarism of success, jazz, 
spot-lights on steeples and Hollywood cinema plays. 
However this may be, America itself is still in the 
process of being born. In every epoch in the world’s 
history men have run after strange gods and have 
raised altars in all manner of grotesque worship; but 
it is inconceivable that a great people can be content 
permanently to say their prayers at the shrine of Mr 
Henry Ford, who in a way stands for the best, as the 
Reverend Billy Sunday stands for the worst, in modern 
America. But whatever the America of the future will 
be, it will not be Anglo-Saxon. As it is, the most signifi- 
cant of its literature owes nothing to English influence. 
At present this literature suffers from the necessary 
revolt against the deadening hand of Methodism. Some- 
times the revolt, as with Mr Sinclair Lewis, is joyous, 
audacious and realistic. Sometimes, as with Mr Cabell, 
it is mannered and artificial—if I may use the phrase, 
naughty for the sake of naughtiness. Mr Cabell’s 
‘Jurgen,’ which might have been amusing if one had 
never read Rabelais, was absurdly praised both in 
England and America, and his most recent book, 
‘Straws and Prayer Books, is just ‘audacious,’ as when 
the writer refers with vulgar familiarity to the Deity 
and calls Jane Austen one of the world’s worst writers. 
But it is necessary to pull down the old idols before new 
and better idols can be erected in their places, and icono- 
clasm in America has a propriety that it could not have 
on this side of the Atlantic. Reform never comes before 
the realisation of the absolute need of reform. There 
is no room for the erection of a beautiful house until the 
old ugly house is destroyed. There is, of course, exag- 
geration in Mr Mencken’s denunciations and in Mr Sinclair 
Lewis’s caricatures, but there is justification for them 
both. It is in these mutterings of the unconsidered | 
minority that there can be found the promise of the 
development of something finer than the present Rotarian 
civilisation with its ‘yells, its slogans, its buttons, its 
prosperity and its narrow-visioned self-satisfaction. 
SipnEY DARK. 
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Art. 3—THE GREAT ONES OF THE SEA. 


1. Pursuing the Whale. By John A. Cook. With Illus- 
strations. Murray, 1926. 

2. From the Deep of the Sea. The Diary of the late 
Charles Edward Smith, M.R.C.S., Surgeon of the 
Whaleship ‘Diana.’ A. and C. Black, 1922. 

3. Whalers and Whaling. By E. Keble Chatterton. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1925. 

4, A History of the Whale Fisheries. By J.T. Jenkins, 
B.Se., Ph.D. Witherby, 1921. 

5. Whaling North and South. By J. 8S. Hodgson and 
F. V. Morley. Methuen, 1927. 

And other works. 


ON a morning in August 1913, somewhere on the 
Atlantic, I was standing in the bows of a Norwegian 
whaler, the gunner beside me, within easy reach of his 
weapon. A little while ago distant pearly puffs of whales 
had been sighted, but now no sign of them was to be 
found. It was a flat, unruffled calm, a suspicious calm ; 
in the stillness of the atmosphere was a threat; there 
was something sullen in the light, as well as in the warm 
air; but all those things, while foreboding storm, com- 
bined to give the water an extraordinary clarity, a 
visibility such as my landlubber’s eyes had never known. 
Of a sudden the gunner touched my arm, then pointed 
downwards, towards the depths. With his other hand 
he made a signal, and the whaler’s half-speed fell to 
dead-slow. Away down in the green I saw shadows— 
three of them—moving at the same pace as ourselves. 
The shadows became shapes, at first black, then brownish, 
as the whales moved very leisurely on an easy upward 
slope, unaware of man, towards the light and the air 
desired. Soon, swimming a few yards apart, they were 
only a fathom or so from the surface, each plain to see, 
from the frog-like mouth and the shut blowhole to the 
flickering flukes that without effort, as it seemed, pro- 
pelled the giant body. It was the sight of a lifetime, 
the sight I cannot hope to behold again. Quietly the 
heads broke water, the blasts of vapour went up, 
the greyish-black shoulders heaved out and forward— 
and the gunner took aim. I jerked myself away from 
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him. Had I stayed, I should have cried, ‘For the love 
of God, don’t shoot!’ 


It may be that the recent revival—one might call it 
the resurrection—of ‘Moby Dick’ gave a lead and an 
encouragement to those writers who since that event 
have been adding to our knowledge of the whale and 
the whaling industry. Certainly, after a survey of 
their books, one feels safe in saying that more has been 
written exclusively on the subject in the last seven years 
than during the seventy preceding them. Further, at 
least two whaling stories have been elaborately and 
expensively ‘screened,’ the first of which had merits, 
while the other was a sorry travesty of Herman Mel- 
ville’s masterpiece, its ‘ White Whale’ obviously a ‘ fake’ 
and about as impressive as a rubber toy in a child's 
bath; altogether one of those pictures which cause a 
person who, like myself, is friendly to the Kinema, to 
wish very heartily that it would leave great Literature 
alone. Still, those pictures do at least serve to strengthen 
the idea suggested by the books, that the Whale, as the 
most wondrous and mysterious of created things, is at 
last, in the popular sense, coming into his own; and, 
perhaps, one of these days some one will produce a 
picture sufficiently true, and therefore sufficiently thrill- 
ing, to render any ‘strong love interest’ superfluous. 

Nearly thirty years ago, home from my first whaling 
trip with the Norwegians, having seen for the first time 
the whale at close quarters, I was naturally eager to 
read what had recently been written, particularly out of 
actual experience, about the great mammal, its hunting 
and its hunters. The only modern and helpful books 
I could find were Bullen’s ‘Cruise of the Cachalot,’ 
H. J. Bull’s ‘Cruise of the Antarctic, Burn Murdoch’s 
‘Edinburgh to the Antarctic,’ and Prof. F, E. Beddard’s 
‘Book of Whales,’* then just published. It was years 
later that I discovered the wonders of ‘Moby Dick,’ 
which I had heard of, but in my ignorance had assumed 
to be a book for boys. ‘The Cruise of the Cachalot,’ 
as being the work of a whaleman, held the strongest 
interest for me, though it told me nothing of the kind 





* ¢ A Book of Whales.’ By F. E. Beddard, F.R.S. Murray, 1900.. 
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of whales whose acquaintance I had lately been making. 
On the other hand, the work of Prof. Beddard (who died 
last year), while primarily a handbook for students of 
zoology, told me very many things I wanted to learn ; 
my one complaint being that the author had been too 
cautious as to the maximum length of the Blue Whale, 
largest of living things; for he would not admit the 
possibility of more than 80 feet, whereas, on a flensing 
stage in North Iceland I had, a few weeks earlier, taken 
a measurement—between perpendiculars, if you please— 
of 86 feet, and had heard tell of another of no less than 
106 feet. The hearsay was, I confess, a little too much 
even for my young enthusiasm; yet, twenty-five years 
later, I was to receive the trustworthy account of a Blue 
Whale killed in the Antarctic, which measured 110 feet. 
I should like to think that the Professor’s book is still 
in demand. If we are going to have a Literature of 
Whales—and a fairly long shelf might already be filled 
—the book, which is not a heavy one, in either sense of 
the word, ought assuredly to have a place, since it will 
save the new student, zoological or otherwise, much 
bewilderment over the different kinds of whales and 
their diverse ways. 

For there are whales and whales, even among the 
giants concerning which all the books I have read have 
been written; the lesser sorts, from the Porpoise of 
3 feet to the Grampus of 30 feet, including the White 
Whale of the Arctic, purveyor of bootlaces, and the 
Bottlenose, have thus far been all but ignored. It is, as 
a rule, the human interest that sustains, if it does not 
originally inspire, the writers. Wars apart, whaling 
has been for ages man’s biggest adventure on the sea. 
So it is still, though in these days few harpoons are 
“darted,” save from the guns in the bows of sturdy little 
steamers. The risks, or nearly all of them, belong to 
the past, yet no one who has clung spray-battered to the 
ratlines while the whaler plunges and lurches towards 
that almost submerged, slow-gliding, animate mass of 
eighty tons, and the gunner crouches, finger on trigger, 
behind his weapon with its dreadful bolt, will ever 
question that the adventure survives. And there is 
always the off-chance that one, or other, of man’s many 
inventions may fail, or trick, him at the moment of 
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moments, and the whale, in seeing rage, or blind wrath, 
take his revenge. True, the thrills of the modern whale- 
men must be warm ones compared with those of the 
Basques of a thousand years ago, as they put out in 
their frail ‘shalloups’ to jab flimsy harpoons— harpoon’ 
is a Basque word—at a fifty-foot Nordkaper (Balena 
Biscayensis); or those of the first American hunters in 
the Pacific when a Cachalot took their boat between its 
jaws; or, coldest of all, those of the 16th-century British, 
or Dutch, adventurers in the Arctic when the Black 
Whale’s flukes smashed them into the depths, or lashed 
them skywards. Even so, the adventure remains, and 
the oldest, hardest-bitten Norwegian gunner will allow, 
if grudgingly, that it exists. 

And the romance? Has not the romance departed? 
Nay, there is as much romance in whaling to-day as 
ever there was; and that is none. If we scent romance 
in a whaling book, it is of the author. Myself I have 
been guilty, inexcusably so, for I have seen and learned 
enough about whaling to know, at least, that it has 
never been anything but a hard, more or less brutal, 
filthy, strictly commercial business. What sort of life 
was it in Herman Melville’s time, and long before and 
after, when the cruise might last as much as four years? 
Imagine the abominable grub, the inferno of the fo’cs'le, 
the ship saturated with the stench of boiling and boiled 
blubber, the sudden spells of frantic labour—hunting 
the whale and then dealing with the carcase—and worst 
of all, to any poor devil afflicted with brains, the deathly 
dullness of the weeks and months wherein was no 
adventure at all! Presently we shall consider a different 
sort of whaling, that in the Arctic, but there also we 
shall look in vain, I fear, for Romance. Beauty we shall 
find in the North, as in the South—beauty of Nature, 
which mattered next to nothing to the men who, mostly, 
cursed Nature round the clock; beauty of Humanity 
—courage, endurance, rough kindliness, and, maybe, 
infinite tenderness—which lifted the business of whaling 
out of utter sordidness. 

As for the modern method of whaling, with all its 
practical advantages, only a sentimentalist with an 
unemotional stomach, like myself, would find anything 
in it, apart from the adventure and knowledge, besides 


a 
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discomfort and commerce. The little steamers which 
make their short cruises—three to ten days—from the 
land station, or floating factory, are seldom on even keel, 
seldom have dry decks, and their behaviour is often of 
the most violent sort. Neither in quality nor appearance 
is the food designed to tempt a jaded appetite, and 
‘accommodation’ is too big a word to apply to the space 
in which one sleeps, or dozes, perhaps eats, and, if able, 
essays a little exercise.* One forgets the devil of the old 
phrase, being constantly reminded that one is merely 
between the deep sea and the oil market; for every 
whale killed, and before he is killed, is discussed, not 
with regard to his mightiness or fighting qualities, but 
simply and solely as a yielder of so many barrels, 
meaning so many pounds, or dollars, or kroner. 

Yet when the trip, or series of trips, is over, the 
amateur wants to do it again, the next year—and again, 
the year after—not just to witness the actual killing, 
but to see the whale as no pen, or brush, or camera can 
ever show him. Yes; it 7s an adventure, and, after all, 
romance is mainly a matter of distance, imagination 
another word for invention, and honest men believe in 
their own inventions, from poems to perpetual motion. 
But, to be frank, that is where the ordinary writing man 
goes astray when he takes to following the whale. He 
‘sees a story’ in it, and he makes a story out of it, which, 
while quite a good story in its way, is not a strictly true 
story of whaling. Give it to a whaleman to read, and 
unless he be over-shy, or dishonestly polite, he will 
presently say: ‘But here, mister, you've left out a lot of 
things and shoved in a lot more. The whale didn’t do 
this, and the gunner didn’t do that. And the gunner 
didn’t shake hands with the mate; he only told the 
blighter to shut up and go to blazes. And you've got 
that bit about the grenade all wrong. And I’m dashed 
if I can see how you're going to get anybody to pay 
you good money for that! No offence, mister, but it 
strikes me as a darn funny sort of yarn’—or words to 
the same effect. So much for the writing man, like 
myself ! 





* I find myself corrected on this point by Mr Keble Chatterton. The 
new whale-catchers, as the whalers are now called, are nearly 20 feet longer 
than some I have sailed in, and Mr Chatterton describes them as ‘ comfort- 
ably fitted up.’ 
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Still, if we mistrust the writing man, who does his 
best to report the truth as he sees it, how else are we 
to learn all the things we want to know about whales 
and whaling? Not one whaleman in five hundred can, 
or will, give a coherent, circumstantial account of his 
own experiences; not one in a thousand would, if he 
could, be at the pains to write a book. The bare idea 
would be shocking to him. ‘Book! Lord bless you, 
mister, there isn’t any book to it!’ Happily there are 
more than a thousand whalemen, active or retired, still 
in the world, and one of them has lately taken the 
necessary pains to write a book which, while not super- 
seding the works of the whalemen-authors of the 
past, is a welcome and valuable supplement to them. 
Whereas Melville and Bullen dealt with the Sperm 
Whale, or Cachalot, in Southern seas, our new whale- 
man-author, Captain John A. Cook, of Provincetown, 
Massachusetts, is mainly concerned, as was Scoresby, 
with the great Right Whale, or, as the Scottish whale- 
men called him, the Black Whale, of the Arctic. In 
‘Pursuing the Whale’ Captain Cook has made no attempt 
to design a ‘story.’ I can figure him settling himself, 
calm and deliberate, to the task of producing a plain, 
reliable account, or ‘narrative,’ of his years at sea, 
particularly of the years spent in high latitudes, and 
much of the book is composed of extracts from his 
journals of bygone voyages. None the less, when all is 
said, he has given us a story, an unusual story, of a man 
and his day’s work; in fact, a memorable story. 

In a brief introduction Mr Allan Forbes informs us 
that Captain Cook, who was born in 1857, all his 
ancestors, as far as can be traced, having been seafaring 
people, first went to sea, as a mackerel fisher, when he 
was eleven years old, and made his last whaling voyage 
forty-eight years later. Mr Forbes concludes: ‘The 
whaling days are gone, to be sure, but the romance is 
left, and “Pursuing the Whale” will do much to keep 
that romance alive.’ You will note that he uses the 
word I would bar; but, at the same time, he modestly 
confesses that all his own knowledge of whaling has 
come to him from books—he names ‘ Moby Dick,’ ‘The 
Gam,’ ‘The Miriam Coffin,’ ‘Cruise of the Cachalot,’ 
‘Nimrod of the Sea’—and from the lounge-chair yarns 
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of his friend, Captain Cook. I cannot conceive of the 
Captain using the word, or even thinking it. 

In 1878, Captain Cook began his whaling career as a 
boat-steerer, and ten years afterwards became master of 
awhaleship. Those early days were spent in hunting the 
Sperm Whale in different parts of the ocean, and here is 
an adventure of that period, an adventure characteristic 
of the Cachalots, though one not likely, we may assume, 
ever to lose much in the way of novelty for the hunters. 
They had harpooned the whale, had fired a bomb into 
his vitals, following it up with a deadly stab of the lance; 
but he was not quite done for. It had been a long chase 
and a long fight, night was at hand, and the ship had 
disappeared in the mist. Coming suddenly to the surface, 
the whale caught the boat between the terrible teeth 
and bony sockets of his lower and upper jaws, and bit it 
in two with no more trouble than we take to crack an 
egg. ‘The aft end of the boat had four men hanging to 
it, while one man and myself were on the forward end. 
The man with me cried: “Look, Mr Cook! Here he 
comes!” Iturned my head, and lo and behold, the 
whale, lashing the water into foam, spouting great 
masses of clotted blood, was coming for us, with jaws 
wide open. As he came up to us he rolled on his side, 
closed his jaws upon the stem and—died, not two feet 
away from where I was holding on.’ 

So, once, as abruptly and almost as dreadfully, though 
less perilously for the slayers, I saw a Fin-whale 
(Rorqual) give up the ghost. In the neighbourhood of 
the Greenland ice the Norwegian gunner had put a 
second harpoon into a seventy-footer, and now the 
creature was lying at the surface, all but motionless, 
some forty fathoms from the whaler, which was also at 
rest. Every one on board was satisfied that he was as 
good as finished. But in a twinkling he came to and, 
snorting blood, rushed at us—the Rorqual, compared 
with the other great whales, is slim and swift—like a 
torpedo. The gunner yelled at the steersman on the 
bridge, who had already flung words most urgent into 
the tube leading to the engine-room ; but there was not 
time for the whaler to get under way, and we all expected 
her to be rammed, as another whaler, some years earlier, 
had been rammed and sunk by such a whale, his head 
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going crash into the engine-room. As he was almost on 
us, however, the Rorqual heaved himself half out of the 
sea, and came down with his head athwart our bows, 
flattening the rail, and fo’cs’le chimney, snapping the 
shrouds of the mast, and setting the ship a-shudder. 
Next moment he slid back into the sea, finished. In 
discussing it afterwards the gunner, who in his time had 
seen many strange things done by whales, though never 
so spectacular a performance by a Rorqual, expressed 
the conviction that the assault had been made blindly, 
that we had simply chanced to be in the way of the 
crazy charge. But he did not thus question the calculated 
intent to destroy so often attributed to the Cachalot, 
which is frequently a vicious fighter, even when un- 
provoked, and the only whale completely furnished by 
Nature with the means, as a whaleman has put it, for 
fighting at both ends, 

Here it may be remarked, by way of a mild reply to 
those who regard the modern method of whaling as 
‘unsportsmanlike, that the whales hunted to-day are 
chiefly Rorquals, and that the Rorquals, which include 
the Blue-whale, Fin-whale, and Humpback, were care- 
fully avoided by the old-time whalemen, for the very 
good reason that they sink as soon as life has gone out. 
Moreover, the Rorquals are on the move all the time, 
rarely lingering at the surface, and constantly changing 
their direction. Their killing from a small boat would 
be therefore not only difficult and hazardous, but vain. 
The old-time whaleman will, of course, declare that, 
with their comparatively thin blankets of blubber and 
short ‘bone,’ they were not worth harpooning. Until 
the Norwegian, Svend Foyn, some sixty years ago, in- 
vented the handy, sea-going little whaler and its swivel 
gun capable of discharging a hundredweight harpoon, 
with bomb nose and heavy expanding barbs, carrying a 
stout hempen cable, those Rorquals had been increasing 
and multiplying since the beginning of their time; and 
while the other whales have lost sadly in numbers they, 
despite the diligence of the well-equipped hunters during 
recent years, are still abundant, particularly in the far 
South. A year or two ago the Antarctic catch yielded 
oil and by-products of a value of about 4,000,0007. Whales 
are, however, slow and not prolific breeders, and some 
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of us may think we see the day, not so far distant, when 
Rorquals of payable bulk will be as scarce as the mighty 
Mysticetus of the far North. 

In 1890 Captain Cook began an acquaintance with 
the Arctic which was to extend over sixteen years, to be 
productive of, on the whole, more pains than profits, 
and to close on the very brink of disaster. Apart alto- 
gether from its interest of whales and whaling, the 
reader will be glad that this book has been written. It 
is a revelation, quite unwitting, of a strong man’s fine 
character, a matter-of-fact record of duties faithfully 
done, disappointments faced, difficulties overcome, hard- 
ships endured, self-sacrifice. Not a phrase is touched 
with smugness. Truth shines on the unpolished sentence. 
This captain can, when needs must, knock a bigger man 
down; and we are satisfied that the fellow deserved it; 
he can, just as readily, take an injured whaleman into 
his own cabin and successfully treat and nurse him for 
a bad compound fracture, remarking afterwards: ‘It is 
when one is called upon to do such jobs as this that one 
feels how incompetent he really is.’ 

On a later occasion, along with the skippers of two 
neighbouring ships fast in the ice, he takes part in 
the amputation, as a last resort, of an arm an inch 
below the shoulder joint, and, after the man is out of 
danger, observes: ‘ What a load was lifted off my mind 
to think that we were able to save his life!’ There 
have been whaling skippers who—if one must believe 
all one reads—were bullies, brutes, and abandoned black- 
guards, whose histories would make mighty exciting 
‘pictures’; but the glimpse of that vital surgical opera- 
tion,—the arm had been frightfully shattered, three 
days before, by the accidental discharge of a gun at 
close quarters—performed by those amateurs under 
conditions as unfavourable to them as to the patient, is 
worth many reels of ‘sensations.’ In case a surgeon 
should read this, let me mention a few details. They 
began by giving the patient a good stiff glass of whisky, 
promising him, by way of encouragement, another of 
the same, as soon as he awoke. ‘ We reasoned among 
ourselves that the whisky would stimulate the action of 
the heart, thereby lessening the danger caused by the 
chloroform.’ They administered the anesthetic from a 
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handful of the engineer's cotton waste stuck in a funnel 
formed of an old newspaper. The ‘tools’ were put ina 
bag and boiled, then laid in a solution of corrosive 
sublimate. A watch was hung by a string from the 
cabin ceiling, so that the anesthetist might time the 
pulsations of the patient’s heart. A tourniquet was 
adjusted as near the shoulders as possible. The cutting 
was begun. Presently they were confronted with a dire 
state of things—‘ black powder, fragments of deerskin 
shirt and shattered bone, some of them driven way up 
on top of the shoulder. ... Oh, the length of time it 
took to get them all out!’ But they carried on, working 
with the unfamiliar saw, forceps, catgut, and caustic 
silver ; cleansed the wound and with a file smoothed the 
edges of the sawn bone, lest they should irritate the 
flesh, and finally sewed up the flap. From start to 
finish the job had taken one hundred and ten minutes. 
You can see—can you not ?—those three strong, weather- 
beaten men, when it is all over, glancing at one another 
with fearful eyes, wiping their sweating foreheads ; you 
can hear them mutter, ‘My God!’ 

On his earlier voyages to the Arctic Captain Cook 
met with mixed fortunes. On his first his ship was set 
on fire by a pair of disgruntled rascals, and twice boats 
were smashed by whales, two men being killed, one 
crippled for life, and several injured. This season, how- 
ever, yielded a catch of nine Right whales, which gave 
nine hundred barrels of oil and ten thousand pounds of 
whalebone; and as whalebone was then fetching about 
five dollars a pound, the venture may be said to have 
closed with a fair profit. The record catch of a single 
ship for that season—J uly to October—was thirty whales, 
but one does not read these records without learning 
how seldom the catch numbered as many as ten, how 
often it did not exceed five—six ships in the same season 
had only thirteen whales between them—and how ex- 
ceedingly precarious, in the economic sense, the whole 
business was. Indeed, those days were witnessing the 
beginning of the end of Arctic whaling as a national in- 
dustry, both of America and of our own country. Apart 
from the decreasing numbezs of the whales, the discovery 
of substitutes for whalebone, which at one time had com- 
manded 3000/. a ton—a weight obtainable from the jaws 
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of two not notably large ‘ bowheads ’—was soon to turn 
a share in an Arctic whaleship from a highly speculative 
investment into a definitely unprofitable one. Mr Keble 
Chatterton tells us how the ‘Wanderer,’ the last American- 
owned whaler to sail on a whaling cruise, came to grief 
on the rocks in 1924, and it is years since I saw the last 
of the Scottish whalers in the dock at Dundee. 
Incidentally, we may wonder whether the remnant of 
that race of monsters may not already, in the peace that 
has fallen after the persecution of three hundred years, 
have begun to replenish those ice-bound seas; for to say, 
as has been said, that the great Arctic whale is extinct, 
must surely be an ‘ exaggerated’ way of putting it. So 
lately as 1906, according to Captain Cook, many whales 
were sighted, though few were captured, and it is hardly 
reasonable to assume that within twenty years, and 
under happier conditions, the whole species has perished. 
Of all creatures this whale of the Arctic is the most 
extraordinary. While he does not exceed seventy feet 
in length, his bulk is enormous; his head, measuring a 
third of his body, carries within, suspended from the 
roof of the:jaw, most delicately arranged, several hundred 
feathery-edged blades of baleen (whalebone), 10 to 
13 feet long, and weighing all told from 1000 to 
2200 pounds; yet he is fitted to subsist only on tiny 
shrimp-like things floating in masses in the chill waters. 
Ungainly, unwieldy he looks, and in some ways is, but 
many a boat has he, knowingly, or otherwise, flipped to 
flinders, many a man slain, or broken, with the flourish 
of his tremendous flukes. Without the vice of the 
Sperm Whale and the pace of the Rorqual, he is, until 
attacked, timid and,it may be, nervous. This suggestion 
of ‘nerves’ in seventy or eighty tons of life and strength 
may seem absurd, but it is not offered as an invitation 
to smile. The alighting of a small bird on his back has 
been observed, says an older writer, to throw him into 
a panic, and another of the older writers—Scoresby, was 
it ?—had a tale to tell on the point. The whale was lying 
at the surface, possibly napping—if whales do nap, and, 
as animals, why shouldn’t they?—and the boat came 
within an inch of contact, without disturbing him. On 
a daft impulse one of the crew, with the flat of his hand, 
dealt the black hide a sounding wallop. Ere the har- 
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pooner could let fly, a shudder ran along the flank—and 
all wasover. Some one may exclaim: ‘ Mere coincidence! 
The whale was struck at the instant, as it chanced, of 
his heart’s last beat. He was already a dead whale.’ 
Yet I have never heard a whaleman say so. Many of 
my Norwegian friends have been frankly unbelieving of 
the whole affair; a few have allowed the possibility. 
None of them, however, had ever seen a dead whale— 
that is, a whale which had died from natural causes— 
much less witnessed such a death. Any stray carcase 
they had encountered on the high seas had borne evidence 
of violence: harpoons trailing broken lines, wounds 
caused by collisions with ships (rare), or lacerations and 
incisions inflicted by the ferocious Killer and Thresher. 
One old gunner, indeed, declared his strong belief that 
no man had ever seen the body of a whale that had 
died, so to speak, in his bed ; and when I asked: ‘ What 
about the carcases not so seldom found on the beach, 
often in apparently good and healthy condition?’ he 
replied : ‘If there had been no collision—and a collision 
might leave less outward show than you think—then 
either the whale has been scared ashore, or he has 
blundered there, maybe after food, on an ebbing tide.’ 
I was considering this when my friend continued: ‘The 
whale has his old age—maybe three hundred years— 
and his diseases, just like you and me; but he knows 
when he is going to die, and like the elephant, as I have 
heard tell, he wishes to be alone. And so he goes down 
into the deeps, or under the ice, and he dies. And the 
sharks and squids and other hungry things attend to 
his funeral, and no man sees him any more. Well, I 
must leave it at that. 

Through conscientious, artless repetition Captain 
Cook in his narrative conveys, as no practised writer 
would convey, an understanding of the dreariness, the 
disappointments, and the exasperations of Arctic whaling. 
‘July 14, we lowered boats for a whale, but lost run of 
him among the ice-floes.’ ‘Aug. 2, at 5 p.m., we lowered 
five boats for a small whale, but the boats came back at 
noon (next day) without being able to get near him.’ 
‘Aug. 3, after thick snow-storm, we lowered boats— 
without success. ‘Aug. 6, we lowered boats, but the 
whales went in among the ice-fields, where it was 
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impossible to follow.’ ‘ Aug.7, we lowered boats... but 
got nothing.’ ‘Aug. 17, at 3 a.m., we lowered six boats ; 
at 6 a.m. the port bow boat succeeded in harpooning one 
—our first whale for the season.’ During the five 
remaining weeks of that season they lowered on fourteen 
occasions—nothing is said of the toils of the chase—and 
got four whales. Then, in company of nine other 
unprosperous ships, they went into ice-quarters to spend 
a second winter away from home. 

They made the best of a bad job, those skippers. 
Several of them, including our Captain, had their wives 
with them, and it was a friendly community, with 
normal social instincts and activities. ‘Oct. 15, Captain 
Sherman, of the “ Beluga,” gave a birthday party, it being 
his son Bertie’s fifth birthday. The dance and supper 
were largely attended and enjoyed by all.’ ‘Nov. 10, all 
were invited to a banquet given by Captain Wing, of 
the “ Karluk,” at 7 p.m. ‘Nov. 15, with the thermometer 
20° below zero and a snowstorm, in the evening all went to 
see a theatrical company perform aboard the “ Beluga.”’ 
‘Dec. 1, a large attendance at divine service,’ ‘ Dec. 25, 
Christmas Day, thermometer 42° below zero. ‘Jan 1, 
all the captains and officers called on the different 
ladies.’ ‘Jan. 20, surprise party on board the “ Beluga,” 
to celebrate Mrs Porter’s birthday, she being thirty-one 
years old. Whist till 10 p.m., when we sat down to a 
substantial supper of everything that could be found. 
In the midst of it, a native came in and reported that 
some of our men had stolen firearms, dogs and sleds, 
and deserted.’ The deserters, by the way, were glad to 
be caught. Thus, in spite of accidents, illness, a death, 
also a birth, they kept up their spirits throughout the 
winter darkness and till July, when the ships escaped 
from the ice. Followed another poor season, and on 
Nov. 3, 1896, Captain Cook reached home, after a cruise of 
nearly thirty months. 

During the next eight years he made voyages with 
fortunes as varied as the adventures; but I must now 
pass on to his account of that cruise which was destined 
to be his last in the Arctic. On March 18, 1903, the 
steam-bark ‘ Bowhead,’ refitted with everything neces- 
sary for spending two summers and a winter in the 
North, sailed out of San Francisco. This time Mrs Cook, 
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whose daughter had lately been married, had planned 
to stay at home, and her husband, who in the past had 
been in the habit of entrusting many details to her care, 
confesses himself at a disadvantage. He was hopeful, 
however, of a prosperous voyage, and could congratulate 
himself on his officers, men of experience, all but one 
of whom had sailed with him before. He had used 
particular care in selecting a crew, and had signed on 
twenty-six good men, ordering them to be on board on 
the morning of the ‘ Bowhead’s’ sailing. And on this 
page he says: ‘Could I have looked into the future and 
caught a glimpse of what I should have been called upon 
to do, I never would have been tempted [to make this 
voyage] with all the riches in store.’ It was after the 
business of getting the ship under way and guiding her 
out of the Golden Gate, that his first officer made the 
startling remark: ‘ A big proportion of the men forward 
were never on a deck before.’ Then was made the dis- 
turbing discovery, that there had been ‘substitutions’ 
ashore in the night, and that most of the men who had 
come on board were scallywags and scoundrels, would-be 
deserters, whose game was to obtain a free passage to 
some point within reach of the Alaskan goldfields. A 
bad enough beginning to a voyage such as that which 
lay ahead of the whaler, but worse was to follow. On 
March 29, one of the boat-steerers, a worthy fellow and 
valuable member of the crew, in helping to secure a sail, 
fell overboard and was seen no more; and five days later, 
while yet a gloom hung over the ship, a crank-shaft of 
the engine gave way, necessitating a return to Frisco 
for repairs. To sign on a new crew at this time of day 
would have cost more than the venture could afford, and 
while repairs were being effected, the scamps, most of 
whom had had already enough of the sea, were held 
aboard by an armed guard. Two, nevertheless, got 
away by taking to the water. The ‘Bowhead’ sailed 
again at the end of April, a precious month of the 
season being lost. At the last moment, and too late to 
reach San Francisco in time, Mrs Cook changed her mind, 
and, three months later, she joined the ship at Nome. 
Had he dreamed then what was before them, declares the 
Captain, he would have sailed without her. 

Not till Sept. 3 did they take their first—and last 
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—whale of the season, and so stormy was the weather 
that, after ‘cutting in’ the head, they were compelled to 
let the carcase, with its hundred barrels of oil, go adrift. 
The ‘bone,’ however, weighed twenty-one hundred pounds 
—a worth-while whale. Soon after this the ships which 
had not done profitably enough to go home went into 
winter quarters, and by Oct. 4 the ‘Bowhead’ was 
frozen in. There was no idleness. The ships had to be 
put in shape for the winter, their hulls banked up with 
snow, stores of ice-blocks cut for the water supply, 
sledging parties sent to the mainland for stocks of deer 
meat, business done with the natives for further supplies, 
including fish and ptarmigan. Their friendly relations 
with the natives were to stand the Americans in good 
stead before the end of that Arctic voyage. The winter 
was passed cheerfully, on the whole. 

On June 27, 1904, the ice released its grip. On the 
same day, Robert Hansen, a good shipmate, died after 
three months’ illness. On July 23 they took their first 
new season’s whale, a big one, but with great labour 
owing to the crowding floes. ‘Luck or fate,’ says the 
Captain, in one of his rare black moods, ‘has worked, 
and is continuing to work, against us. Yet a week 
later, two whales having been got in the interval, he is 
bright again. ‘It would take but a short continuation 
of our good work of last week to show a profit on this 
cruise. What an unaffected chap he is! Surely, on the 
business of whaling so frankly human a book as this 
has never been written! If one must find fault, there 
are pages on which he might so easily have told us 
more. Often he says next to nothing about the hunt; 
he dismisses the capture, or ‘saving,’ to use the correct 
word, of a whale, however troublesome and exciting, in 
a few lines. He is so familiar with his subject that, 
like many learned men, he does not allow for the igno- 
ramus; he sometimes seems to forget that he is writing 
mainly for landlubbers. So, perhaps, after all, there is 
something to be said for the mere writing man who 
goes whaling. In mid-August he is down-hearted again. 
‘Impossible on account of the ice to get where the whales 
are. It was to prove a second lean season for many 
ships in those waters, and Chapter xx1 has the sorry 
heading, ‘Another Winter in the Arctic.’ Again they 
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made the best of it, but the reader senses the struggle 
against depression. And in the ‘Bowhead’ was trouble 
with some of the scallywags. One of them, a mighty 
bruiser, if no sailor, felled the first officer, whereupon 
the Captain, single-handed, seized and clapped the steel 
cuffs on his wrists. There the trouble seemed quelled ; 
none the less, it was an evil omen. 

Once more, on July 5, 1905, we see the ‘ Bowhead’ 
safely released from the ice. But her bad luck holds, 
A month later, while yet her harpooners have ‘ saved’ 
not one whale, she speaks three lucky ships which have 
been home for the winter and, since re-entering the 
Arctic, have captured two, three, and five whales re- 
spectively. Galling—yes—and another month is to pass 
before the ‘ Bowhead’ getsa poorcouple. And about this 
time Captain Cook made a discomforting discovery. 
While comparatively little ice was in sight, the tempera- 
ture of the sea was extraordinarily low for the time of 
year. Doubts, vague, amorphous, at first,crystallised into 
a definite dread. I dare say he had visions of the disaster 
of 1871, when thirty-two American whalers were caught, 
flung up, let down, and crushed by the ice, though, 
marvellously, not a life was lost. Reluctantly, dutifully, 
anxiously, he turned-his ship towards the West—towards 
her course forhome. Said his wife: ‘Aren’t you starting 
rather early, and sacrificing a chance to take some more 
whales?’ He told her of the thermometer’s warning, 
adding: ‘You know we could not possibly exist, with 
our supplies of every kind so reduced as they are, for a 
third winter here. I am not going to take any chances.’ 
Whereupon she declared she would rather die than face 
a third winter. Poor lady! Even as she spoke the way 
home was being barred, and on Sept. 18, the ‘ Bowhead,’ 
after many desperate attempts to break out, was ‘ frozen 
in solid.’ In like plight were the ships ‘ Alexander,’ 
‘Karluk,’ and ‘ Jeanette.’ The prospect was a bleak one; 
hopeless it would have been but for the natives, who 
said: ‘We will take care of you. None shall starve. 
Deer and moose will be found plentiful.’ 

‘Mrs Cook,’ says her husband, ‘who had stood by 
me amid the privations and hardships of a life aboard 
an Arctic whaler for eleven years without a murmur, 
now gave up completely, her nervous system going all 
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to pieces. She went into a state of melancholia.’ ... 
Poor man! ‘Well do I remember,’ he says, writing of 
an incident of two months later, ‘Nov. 24, 1905. At 
twelve o'clock noon, the captains of the imprisoned ships 
stood on the highest hiJl of Herschel Island and looked 
for the last glimpse of the upper rim of the setting sun, 
which would shine no more until Jan. 15, 1906. These 
men, who had faced all manner of dangers without a 
tremor, shook their heads as they gazed at the ships 
below and felt that they were now facing the gravest 
peril of their lives.’ In that simple little piece of 
description Captain Cook, I venture to think, gives us 
a great picture, with the title ‘Anxiety.’ It was to be 
a long, long winter. While there was strict rationing, 
there was no starvation, thanks to the Eskimos, small 
yet mighty hunters, whose frequent supplies of fresh 
meat kept the ships’ companies in fair strength and, 
best of all, free from scurvy; but there are no records 
of festivities, as in previous winters. Still, there were 
rifts in the dreariness—unexpected rifts, for one does 
not look for visitors from civilisation in that remoteness 
and desolation. But visitors turned up, one of them, 
too, a visitor of distinction. Just before the ‘ Bowhead’ 
was gripped in the ice, Amundsen, the explorer, who had 
sailed from Norway thirty months earlier, came out of 
the fog in his motor sloop. With his comrades he had 
completed two years of observation work at the Magnetic 
Pole on Boothia Peninsula, and was now hopefully 
making for the Pacific, his being the first expedition to 
navigate the Northwest Passage. But presently the ice 
got his little ship also, and a few weeks later he appeared 
among the captive whalers, with a dog team and one 
native. Anxious to send home news of his safety and 
whereabouts, he found the whalemen in a like state of 
mind. Far away over that frozen, snowy distance lay 
Eagle City, an outlandish place, no doubt, yet wondrously 
linked with all civilisation by a thread of copper. The 
difficulty was to find a capable and willing guide. At 
last a young Eskimo hunter and his wife offered them- 
selves, their price, payable on completion of their task, 
to be a whaleboat fully fitted out. Late in October, 
Amundsen, accompanied by a whaling skipper, whose 
ship had been wrecked, bearing bunches of telegraphic 
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messages to shipowners and friends, set out on that 
long, dark, perilous trip. Twenty weeks passed before 
Amundsen and the natives were again sighted, sledging 
over the ice, and you can imagine the reception they got, 
and how the bunches of replies were clutched. We, who 
in our security and convenience take the telegraph for 
granted, cannot conceive what that thread of copper 
meant to those mariners, and to their friends at home, 
some of whom had almost lost hope. There were mes- 
sages also from the shipowners, promising assistance 
with the opening of the ice. 

Another visitor is mentioned—a little casually, one 
feels, in all the circumstances. ‘Feb. 23, a man by 
name of Harrison from the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, arrived here from Peel River. As he hada 
fine team of dogs, the use of which he tendered us, we 
gladly made his stay as agreeable as possible to him.’ 
I’m afraid that had I, all the way from London, arrived 
in that latitude, with the thermometer about 30° below, 
I should now be looking for more than four and a half 
lines in the good Captain’s volume. Liberation came on 
July 10,1906. The Captain thankfully records the happy 
fact that during the winter there had been no deaths, 
and very little sickness, and attributes this entirely to 
the excellent Eskimos who, without knowing when, if 
ever, they would be paid, hunted for and provided the 
essential fresh meat. On four ships wintering in another 
quarter, where fresh meat had been scarce, or unpro- 
curable, there were three deaths. 

It was Captain Cook’s intention, and his desire, once 
the ‘Bowhead’ was revictualled, and in spite of pro- 
digious difficulties with mutinous men, whom by sheer 
force of personality he eventually reduced to sub- 
mission, to put in yet another season’s whaling, and so, 
if it were possible, turn the loss to his owners into a 
profit. But the state of his wife’s health was such 
that she must forthwith go home under his care, and 
having handed over his command to Captain Tilton, who 
had just lost his ship, the ‘ Alexander,’ aforementioned, 
on the rocks at Cape Parry, he turned his back on the 
Arctic. He did not then know that he was ‘ going for 
good,’ or I imagine that his journal would have con- 
tained, despite the evil the Arctic had done him, a 
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regretful note of a last look at the ice, of a final glimpse 
of the great Right whale. For it is not the East only 
that keeps a-calling. 

We are not parting with Captain Cook just yet, but 
before leaving the subject of Arctic Whaling I should 
like to touch on one of its many recorded tragedies, if 
only to indicate what might have happened to those 
Americans had their position in the ice been a little 
more remote, had they been out of touch with the 
amiable Eskimos. In February 1866, the ‘Diana,’ of 
Hull, sailed northwards, her adventurers purposing, 
first, to kill seals around Jan Mayen, and, later, Black 
Whales in Baffin’s Bay. They got no seals, narrowly 
escaping shipwreck in the region of that dread and 
desolate isle—the bare glimpse of which once chilled me 
as no view of Nature has ever done—and they took but 
two whales before the Arctic, wickeder than usual that 
season, confounded them and showed them the horrors 
of the hell that lies below Zero. It was a bad summer 
for all the ships up there, but the ‘Diana’ had more 
than her share of ill-fortune. After a heavy storm she 
found herself a solitary prisoner, icebound in that great 
gulf of sinister fame, Melville Bay, with a few days’ coal 
for her paltry 30 h.p. engine, and about seven hundred 
solid miles between her and freedom. In six months’ 
time the ice-pack, if it did not crush her, would carry her 
South to the open sea—but her company of fifty men 
had provisions for only ten weeks. The tide of the long 
darkness was at hand; the last animals and birds had 
fled from the frigid wrath to come; the cold bit deeper 
and deeper; for, lack of fuel the walls and roofs of the 
cabins became glazed with ice; the nights were miseries. 

The tale is told in the diary of the surgeon, a Quaker, 
as good a Christian and gallant a gentleman as ever 
fought for the souls and bodies of his fellows; much 
of it was written in pencil because the ink was as solid 
as the sea. For that ship’s company, weakened by 
want of nourishment, there was no healthy recreation, 
no festivity; their only exercise came in unwelcome 
spells of weary pumping, or when the harsh creaking of 
timbers sent them frantically to the ice, with their poor 
belongings and bits of food. Towards Christmas the 
captain, a genial old chap, a great spinner of whaling 
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yarns—somehow the bullies and brutes seem to have 
avoided the Arctic--who had been ailing, collapsed. 
Here is the surgeon’s picture of Christmas Eve: 


‘About 2 p.m. there was some heavy pressure upon the 
ship, and all hands were called to prepare for the worst. 
On going into the cabin, it was evident that the poor old 
captain had heard the groaning of the timbers ... a great 
change had taken place for the worse. The mate told him 
he must be dressed in readiness for going upon the ice... . 
He kept grasping my hand convulsively, as though wishful for 
human sympathy in his extremity, whilst the ship was groan- 
ing, quaking and writhing, the boards of the cabin jumping 
under our feet.’ 


The ship survived. Thecaptain died on the day after 
Christmas. Then came the worst of all—scurvy. It is 
a word made familiar by the sea-stories of earlier days. 
As a boy, I imagined it as something rather horrid. 
The surgeon of the ‘ Diana’ was to learn how devilishly 
horrid—and the ship held nothing whereby the disease 
might be prevented, combated, much less cured. It 
broke the courage, as well as the body; brought down 
one sturdy spirit after another. Men stumbled and fell, 
and lay where they fell, sobbing. Men who had led in 
the daily devotions blasphemed openly. Friends hated 
each other. To such a pass had the Arctic brought the 
bravest and best of fellows. But for this young surgeon 
who worked (at anything and everything) and prayed 
without ceasing, the mate, and one or two others, the 
tragedy would have been complete. As it was, the 
‘Diana,’ when delivered from the ice in March 1867, 
had lost her captain and ten men, and three others died 
when within sight of their homes in the Shetlands, 
while the rest crawled painfully about their shipboard 
tasks. It was in keeping with the Diarist’s fine modesty 
that the Diary lay unpublished for half a century. To 
his son we are indebted for the editing and publication 
of this sincere, moving narrative of strange and terrible 
events, relieved by brisk descriptions and gleams of 
humour, illumined and warmed throughout by sheer 
human goodness. ‘Without him, declared one of the 
survivors, ‘we should have perished. No monument 
ever bore finer epitaph. 
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‘Home,’ says Captain Cook, ‘always looks good to 
the sailor coming back from a long voyage. That joy 
had been mine many times, but never as now, when I 
realised that the cares and responsibilities and desperate 
straits of that voyage had passed, and I once more 
breathed the air of our own home!’ And about two 
years later he remarks: ‘I had got tired of being ashore 
so long, and longed for a trip again on the old ocean, — 
this in explanation of the fact that, Mrs. Cook’s health 
having gradually improved, he had bought a small 
vessel called the ‘ Valkyria,’ and was off on a cruise 
for Sperm whales, on what the whalemen called the 
‘western grounds,’ that is, the Atlantic between the 
Bermudas and the Azores. It was a successful cruise— 
twenty-seven whales—and in the following year he had 
built a brigantine—in the photograph she looks like a 
yacht—with accommodation for his wife, after whom it 
was named the ‘ Viola.’ In June 1910, together they set 
out—are not they a mighty fine couple !—on a two-years’ 
cruise after the Cachalot. At the outset they did pretty 
well, but it was in February 1911, that there came to 
pass the thing which any reader who knows anything 
about the Sperm Whale must have been wishing might 
befall the Captain. In the interior of one of their 
captures they discovered a large lump of that unlovely, 
precious substance known as Ambergris. The lump 
weighed one hundred and fifty pounds and, later, sold 
for thirty thousand dollars. 

On so cheerful a note, though his whaling days were 
not to end till 1916, when he retired, it seems fitting 
that I should cease, with my respectful salute and best 
thanks to Captain John A. Cook. At the risk of being 
deemed ungracious, there is one thing I would name as 
an omission—a map of the Arctic. Readers would find 
it very helpful, and the book is worthy of it. 


J. J. BELL. 
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Art. 4—MACHIAVELLI AND THE PRESENT TIME. 


WHEN Robert Mohl published, some sixty years ago, 
his admirable ‘ History of Political Literature,’ the biblio- 
graphy of comment upon Machiavelli was already ample 
enough to occupy therein some ninety pages; and the 
succeeding period has shown no diminution in volume. 
The paradox embodied by the great Italian has, indeed, 
been made far more intelligible to-day by the labours 
of subsequent historians; though the issues he raised 
are no more susceptible of a final solution than they 
were in his own time. For the relation of ethics to 
politics is not a simple problem capable of definition 
without regard to time and space. It involves an 
attitude to fundamental questions—the meaning of 
historic experience, the nature of man, the purpose of 
the State. These will present themselves differently to 
thinkers according to the conditions they confront. For 
political philosophy is, by its very nature, pragmatic. 
Its practitioners do not sit down to write a treatise as 
dispassionate and universal as an exposition of geometry. 
In a real sense, what they attempt is autobiography, 
the reaction upon themselves of a special environment 
individually interpreted. After all, what we call the 
great political thinkers are only those whose reactions 
have been most coincident with the eternal experience 
of mankind. 

No thinker has so suffered at the hands of his 
interpreters as Machiavelli. Most generally, it has been 
assumed that he made a Moloch of success ; and, regard- 
less either of his assumptions or of his environment, 
such critics have set themselves to show that, despite 
him, honesty can be made to pay. Or it has been urged 
that he was a great satirist, and that his book is a 
veiled attack, the more keenly made because of its dis- 
guise, upon the methods of the Italian tyrant; by 
revealing, it is said, the logic of remorseless tyranny, 
Machiavelli demonstrated its final wickedness. Or, once 
more, it has been argued that the doctrines he seemed 
to preach are, in fact, the simple truth about human 
nature in politics; and we are bidden, as Catherine de’ 
Medici is said to have enjoined upon her children, to 
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instruct ourselves by reading ‘surtout des traictz de cet 
athée Machiavel.’ Another school prefers the theory of 
Machiavelli the patriot; and we are then urged to 
regard him as the far-sighted precursor of Mazzini and 
Cavour. Two things, at least, are certain. To under- 
stand Machiavelli we must regard him essentially as an 
Italian of the 16th century; and, further, we must read 
the ‘Prince,’ not as a summary of his creed, but as a 
fragment of a larger whole, of which, for instance, the 
far more profound ‘Discourses’ are at least of equal 
significance. In this ample context, there emerges a 
Machiavelli essentially human, even if less simple than 
most critics would make him. The complexity is im- 
portant; for Machiavelli was a great man, and, save in 
the sphere of religion, great men have rarely the 
character of simplicity. 

Machiavelli, indeed, is peculiarly unintelligible save 
in the context of the feverish and decadent brilliance of 
Italy at the end of the 15th century. A man of ambition, 
an ardent lover of his country, bitten, like most of that 
hard-living and passionate generation, with the hunger 
for power and fame, he differs mainly from the mass 
of his contemporaries in his capacity to digest the 
experience he encountered. Nor must we fail to 
emphasise the degree in which he was of his age. Like 
it, he sought to specialise in universality. The diplomat 
is the administrator; the historian is also the strategist ; 
the political philosopher wrote poetry which, without 
distinction, is at least not contemptible, and one comedy 
which competent judges have declared at least equal to 
Goldoni and hardly inferior to the best of Congreve. 

To exhaust the potentialities of human nature, to 
dare all by experiencing all, was the keynote of the 
time. A new world had come into being. The old land- 
marks had been swept away; religion had ceased, at 
least for ambitious men, to be a canon of conduct, and 
had become an instrument of control. Birth counted 
less than capacity as the avenue to position. Status had 
vanished before the subtle brain and the iron will of the 
new men. Careers like those of the Medici and the 
Sforza had shown the immense opportunities laid open 
to men careless of tradition and willing to make all 
things new. This febrile spaciousness was true not 
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merely of Italy alone. Machiavelli saw it there, indeed; 
at its most intense degree ; but he might have experienced 
it also in Spain and France, in Germany and England. 
Few statesmen of the 16th century, pope or emperor, 
Secretary of State or Reformation leader, but accounted 
means little in comparison with mighty ends. What 
Machiavelli did was to write with dexterity especially 
skilful the philosophy of the experience he had known 
and felt more intimately than most. The men whom 
he had intimately known were the Iagos and Othellos, 
the Macbeths and Iachimos of life ; it is not then astonish- 
ing that his conclusions should have been built upon his 
sense of their habits as these worked in the environment 
most suited to their expression. To the hunter who sets 
out for the jungle, it is useless to offer a text-book on the 
ways of the domestic animal. 

Machiavelli, in fact, wrote a grammar of power for 
the use of 16th-century Italy. Building upon the world 
about him, he explained, with a pungency and incisive- 
ness which only Bacon and Hobbes can claim to equal, 
the way in which alone, as he knew contemporary Italy, 
the State could be made strong and enduring. He did 
not inquire whether it was right to attain position in 
that way; nor did he suggest that other and better 
ways did not exist. He sought, the evidence seems to 
show, two essential things: first, the rules which govern 
the individual's ability to realise his will in a world 
where such realisation was, without regard to its moral 
substance, the highest ambition recognised by men; and, 
second, how, in a world of fraud and force and passion, 
to keep what one has gained. He made entire abstraction 
of moral argument for obvious reasons. In the world 
about him, in any case, they had no place; and, more- 
over, by making power the highest good, he was a priori, 
ruling out the discussion of moral argument in the 
accepted sense of the term. He asked himself how, in 
a world where Cesare Borgia could be ardently admired, 
the rules which govern the attainment of power are to 
be formulated; and he set them down as he found them. 

Let it be added that there is evidence and to spare 
that Machiavelli was alive to the extraordinary nature 
of the conditions he was discussing. The ‘ Prince’ is not 
a code of conduct for every-day life; it is a text-book 
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or the house of Medici set out in the terms their own 
history would make them appreciate and, so set out, 
that its author might hope for their realisation of his 
insight into the business of government. Like every 
heart-sick exile, Machiavelli sought the terms of com- 
promise with the power by which he had been defeated. 
No one, indeed, can seriously read the ‘ Prince’ without 
seeing that, for Machiavelli himself, it was partial, and 
incomplete as an expression of his total outlook. It is 
the essay of an advocate who will not, of set purpose, 
go beyond the facts of his brief. The Medici seek to 
know how they may perpetuate their power. The 
‘Prince’ is at once an effort to enlighten them and a 
self-contributed testimonial to its author’s quality. 

But it must be read in the context of the ‘ Discourses’ ; 
and it then becomes obvious how much a livre de circon- 
stance it is. For if the ‘Discourses’ have any lessons, 
they teach the nobility of republican Rome, the worth 
of democracy, the viciousness of Cesarism. No ruler, 
says Machiavelli, can ever hope for safety, save as he 
builds upon the favour of the people. Popular affection 
is stronger than fortresses—it is always an evil thing to 
destroy a free government. It is bad not to provide 
against extra-legal action by constitutional forms. It is 
never virtuous to betray one’s friends or to kill one’s 
fellow-citizens. A people is always more grateful and 
less avaricious than a prince. Power is poisonous only 
where it is usurped; for where it is given by the free 
suffrage of a commonwealth it is rarely exercised 
without responsibility. Most of the evils from which a 
people suffers are traceable to faults in its governors. 
Treaties enforced by the sword lack that consent which 
is the essence of obligation. These are not the maxims 
of Machiavellianism as that term is usually understood. 
And they enforce the point that, at heart, Machiavelli 
was always loyal to the Florentine Republic as to that 
greater Italy beyond of which he permitted himself to 
dream. Utopia is inscribed upon his map; and for all 
the brave show of ‘ Realpolitik’ we catch his glance 
straying with a sense of longing in its direction. 

Behind all this, doubtless, there is a low view of 
men, and a firm disbelief in the idea, or even possibility 
of progress. For Machiavelli, history shows no eternal 
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laws; its events are the outcome of capricious fortune, | 
and change occurs as the relentless men bend institutions | 
to their will. The lesson, then, is clear. If you would 
be master of your fate, you must not shrink from what 
the events demand. Choose kindness, charity, justice, 
if in them are the seeds of success. But show, above all, 
resolution, the inflexible determination which makes 
obstacles opportunities, the hypocrisy of the fox, and 
the courage of the lion. These are the qualities that 
bring the leader to his goal. For when Machiavelli 
emphasises the evil nature of men, when, too, he insists 
upon the cyclic character of history, what he has in 
mind is that those who are destined to lead in politics 
are, for the most part, evil men, driven by their fate to” 
seek authority. It is the pervasive atmosphere of all 
he wrote that government, even at its best, is a grim 
business. He seems to add that, grim as it is, govern- 
ment there must be; and he sought to depict, within 
the range of his special experience, the conditions of 
its maintenance in the sort of world amidst which he 
moved. 


It would be easy to show that Machiavelli's under- 
lying assumptions about men are as unwarranted and 
inadequate as those Rousseau made in an opposite 
direction. Theories which build upon the over-simple 
faith that men are either wholly good or wholly bad 
are bound to result in a distorted political philosophy. 
The facts are more complex; and it is only as we 
take account of their formidable intricacy that we are 
likely to arrive at adequate canons of conduct. All 
that Machiavelli said is doubtless true of a world 
composed wholly of men such as those he chiefly knew ; 
and, amid kindred historic surroundings, his insistence 
that means will count as little in comparison with ends 
has been verified again and again in the subsequent 
generations. But any reader of his book will be con- 
vinced that, its over-simple psychology apart, it has two 
great flaws from which permanent error was bound to 
result, 

It fails, in the first place, to relate effect to cause. 
By its exaltation of Fortune as the master-clue to 
historic change, it abandons altogether the prospect of 
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a political philosophy. For in the life of a people what 
is important is not military defeat, or the existence of 
corruption, commercial prosperity, or political subjuga- 
tion. To render them intelligible we must grasp the 
causes which made them possible. It is clear, for 
instance, that, granted variety of religious belief, there 
is a definite connexion between religious toleration and 
commercial prosperity. It is obvious that the cor- 
ruption of American cities is not the outcome of some 
special badness in the American people, but a function 
of many causes, which, reproduced elsewhere, would 
have brought about a condition recognisably similar 
in substance. It is certain that any State will be 
tyrannical where religious and political powers are 
united in the same hands. We know that the great 
changes of class-structure are largely the outcome of 
changes in the system of economic production; and 
these, in their turn, will affect the ethics, religion, even 
the direction of scientific discovery in the people con- 
cerned. The laws of historic change, in a word, may 
lack the neat precision of laws in the natural sciences, 
but their kinship to them makes the accidents of Fortune 
of third-rate and not first-rate importance. 

Machiavelli, in the second place, enormously exag- 
gerated the importance of the individual. It is, of 
course, true that the contribution of a great man to his 
age may recognisably alter its character and direction ; 
but an age is not his creature as much as his oppor- 
tunity. Cromwell was possible in an England torn by 
civil war; but in the England of the 18th century he 
might well have been no more than a satisfied follower 
of Walpole. Napoleon owed his emergence to the 
chaos resultant on two centuries of misgovernment at 
home and unsuccessful war abroad; Lenin built upon 
similar circumstances in the Russia of our day. The 
thesis, in fact, that Machiavelli lays down hoids only 
when the conditions are extraordinary in character. 
Political success in a period of instability will always 
belong to the able and unscrupulous adventurer who 
is careless of the means by which he reaches his goal. 
With consummate insight Machiavelli laid down the 
eternal rules for such an age. And the answer to him, 
except in detail, is not the denial that his insight was 
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consummate, but the discovery of the conditions which 
make possible the instability that he knew. 

What, indeed, is most striking in the ‘ Prince’ is less 
its cynical disregard of the normal standards of conduct, 
than the accuracy with which it ‘depicted the necessary 
conditions of political controversy in any situation 
where there is no general appreciation of right and 
wrong. Let men feel injustice passionately, and there 
is no injustice they will not perpetrate in the endeavour 
to remedy the original grievance. Make possible the 
existence of dubious roads to power or fortune, and men 
will, despite all possible consequence, travel along those 
roads so long as they have confidence that danger is 
remote. Give men the conviction that they hold the 
truth which is the price of salvation, and they will 
torture and imprison their dearest friends in the assured 
belief that they act for the sake of those friends. To 
criticise Machiavelli for having said these things with a 
clarity so admirable is to miss completely the lesson 
they imply. 

Indeed, it would not be unfair to argue that, in the 
history of Machiavellian criticism, the intensity of in- 
vective that has been levelled against him is a measure 
of the obloquy the critic himself should bear. It is 
merely ironical that the 16th-century papacy should 
have placed his book upon the Index, and when the 
Jesuits burned him in effigy at Ingoldstadt, they were, 
in truth, only revealing their self-reproach at the source 
from which their technique was drawn. Frederic the 
Great's reputation is not only built upon a total mis- 
understanding of Machiavelli, but it reads as mere 
hypocrisy from the author of the Partition of Poland. 
The criticism of Machiavelli, indeed, has curiously 
adjusted itself to the mood of European politics. Where 
it has been theological in texture, it is Machiavelli’s 
conception of religion as an instrument of state that 
‘ has been the chief target of attack. Where, as in the 
century and a half before the French Revolution, 
political institutions have drifted towards absolutism, 
Machiavelli has been attacked as the man who devised 
the instruments of tyranny. Each party in conflict has 
always used his name as a stone to throw at its rival; 
and ‘Hudibras’ Butler merely identified Machiavelli 

E 2 
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with the Devil as’a summary of the critical tendencies 
of the preceding century. 

Our business is to disregard such easy invective. 
We must rather seek to remember less the degree to 
which Machiavelli is himself a ‘constant and contempo- 
rary influence,’ than the degree to which the doctrines 
he so magistrally summarised are the enduring basis 
of political action. ‘He is, wrote Lord Acton, ‘the 
earliest conscious and articulate exponent of certain 
living forces in the present world. Wherever men feel 
passionately that their end is so great that it is useless, 
to count the cost, there will be found, consciously or 
unconsciously, a disciple of Machiavelli. Most notably, 
of course, this will be the case in a period of revolution ; 
and the student of Lenin’s writings, or of the speeches 
of Mussolini will have no difficulty in detecting the 
school to which they belong. For every revolutionary 
leader stands poised upon the edge of an abyss; and 
to safeguard his precarious hold he will do to others 
things that, attempted against himself, he pronounces 
the apogee of wrong. His followers will applaud his 
power of relentless decision; while his enemies will 
insist that he debases the moral currency of mankind. 
So the followers of Lenin have insisted that the excesses 
of Bolshevism are a small price to pay for its ultimate 
prospect; and the disciples of Mussolini have excused 
the outrages of Fascism on the ground that their leader 
seeks to vaccinate Italy against the virus of Communist 
doctrine. The advocates of Irish freedom were out- 
raged by the excesses of British troops in Ireland; but 
they had little difficulty in accepting the violence of 
Sinn Feiners as the inevitable result of a nation strug- 
gling to be free. Republican France, before the war, 
was horrified by the undemocratic character of Imperial 
Germany; but its alliance with Tsarist Russia did not, 
for the most part, revolt the conscience of its citizens. 

The temptation, of course, is to throw up one’s hands 
and to insist that man and reason are strangers to one 
another. Life is a jungle, and the habits of the jungle 
alone ensure survival. Men are a mean and little breed ; 
and force and fear only can keep them to the straight 
path. So Machiavelli judged; so, also, the greatest of 
his English disciples, Thomas Hobbes. And it is possible, 
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as Lord Acton and a score of other historians have 
shown, to compile a formidable list of eminent men 
whose judgment upon the lesson of history is similar 
in substance. In a way, perhaps, the most striking 
reflexion of all from whom such comment has come is 
that of the second Earl Grey. There was no Liberal 
cause of moment, in the period from the French Revo- 
lution to the first Reform Bill, of which he was not a 
devoted advocate. He endured long years of political 
disaster rather than surrender the principles of liberty 
he held dear. His private life was stainless, and the 
record of his relationship to wife and children has 
something about it of almost idyllic quality. His tenure 
of office was brief, less than five years in a political 
career of nearly half a century; too brief, certainly, for 
him to have been infected by the poison of power. Yet 
at the end of his life his final summary was not very 
different from Machiavelli's: ‘I am a great lover of 
morality, public and private,’ he told the Princess 
Lieven ; ‘but intercourse of nations cannot be strictly 
regulated by that rule.’ What is this, after all, but the 
famous maxim of Bacon: ‘It is the solecism of power 
to think to command the end and yet not to endure 
the means’? 


The true answer to Machiavelli’s plea is not a simple 
one. In part, indeed, the answer is one that can be 
rendered in his own terms. Much of the evidence he 
considered he seriously misjudged. He wrote of Savona- 
rola that the prophet without arms is doomed to de- 
struction, and in the next generation Calvin arose to 
confound his maxim. All that he sought for was 
embodied in Napoleon; and the end was the barren 
exile of Saint Helena. Bismarck’s triumph in 1870 
seemed to canonise the doctrine of force and fraud as 
the midwives of successful policy ; but the fruit of Sedan 
was the recovery of Alsace-Lorraine and the annihila- 
tion of the Hohenzollern. To Pilate, doubtless, Christ 
was an incident destructive of the peaceful process of 
administration; yet he proved that the authority of 
moral appeal is, in the long run, not less potent than 
the might of armed legions. 

That is not to say that force and fraud have not 
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won their victories. To act upon a disbelief in the 
possibilities of human good has, only too often, brought 
immense reward. Against its underlying view, we are 
at least entitled to argue two things. We can say, 
firstly, that its antithesis is not less true; belief that 
human nature can be trusted has, at least as often, 
brought a great reward to its adherents. We can, in 
the second place, argue with historic justice on our side, 
that the doctrine of means as the slave of ends is, in 
its Machiavellian form, incomplete and inadequate. For 
it is the sober lesson of the record that the means enter 
into the end and transform it. The Jesuits served a 
great ideal, but the way in which they served it made 
the end itself meaningless to them. That imperialist 
school which sought to confer the blessings of Western 
civilisation on Africa and the ancient East, were the 
protagonists of a high cause; but the Congo showed 
that men who are careless in their instruments soon 
come to disregard their original purpose. The roots of 
loyalty are ultimately moral in character; and over 
any lengthy period men can be won to the service of 
others only in proportion as the purpose they are asked 
to follow is a high one. Seven centuries of force did 
not win the affection of Ireland for Great Britain; 
Austria even yet drains ‘the cup she had prepared for 
Italian consumption. Power, in brief, is never long 
accorded to minds incapable of great purposes and 
prepared to achieve them by means correspondingly 
generous. For a leader cannot count upon followers 
whose support is a matter of purchase. In the final 
assessment, his supporters will always act upon the 
motives he assumes them to possess. 

Another aspect of this problem is important. For 
the most part, even in the internal aspect of the state, 
the will that Machiavelli considers is one that does not 
seek the consent of those upon whom it is to be imposed. 
Fragile though it is, modern constitutionalism has 
shown that there exists at least a wide prospect of 
achieving this result. Where a whole people partici- 
pates in political life, where the sense of interest in the 
political drama is widely diffused, and the education to 
understand it as wide as the interest, most Machia- 
vellian axioms are, a priori, at a discount. It is doubt- 
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less true, as Sir Henry Maine once argued, that the 
pathology of party conflict is as susceptible now as in 
other realms and ages to the analysis Machiavelli 
made: certainly, the ‘ boss’ of an American State or city 
has recognisable kinship with the condottiere of 16th- 
century Italy. Parties will attain power by fraud and 
deliberate deceit ; but what is important in the modern 
democratic State is the fact that they cannot hope by 
those means to retain power for long. Government by 
discussion engenders a capacity for self-regeneration to 
which no other system, however powerful in appearance, 
can pretend. It is, of course, vital that the discussion 
shall be free; and it is not less urgent that men should 
be prepared to abide by its results. Yet the history 
of Europe and America since the middle of the 18th 
century does suggest a growing sensitiveness to the 
infliction of unnecessary pain which sets ever higher 
standards in national conduct and national legislation. 
We move, it may be, at a snail’s pace, and upon an 
irregular front; but it would be sheer blindness in the 
face of the facts to deny that we move. 

It would be folly, of course, to deny that there has 
been no corresponding and proportional improvement 
in international relationships ; there, at least, the maxims 
of Machiavellianism have retained no small degree of 
their former empire. Raison d'état has been held, even 
among high-minded men, to justify activities which 
they would, in their own interests, refuse with passion 
to contemplate. The sentiment of nationalism still 
persuades men and peoples to crimes that the detached 
observer cannot for a moment condone. Yet, even here, 
an unmixed pessimism is beyond the evidence. It is 
important that the diplomacy of the Bismarckian epoch 
should have issued in the great war. For there was 
demonstrated, beyond the possibility of error, the price 
we have to pay for acting upon the assumption that 
nations stand in the posture of gladiators and may hew 
their way to success. What war has shown is not 
merely the cost of violating the necessary foundations 
of human well-being to those who provide at least the 
immediate occasion thereof, but, not less clearly, that a 
Carthaginian peace is something less than a Pyrrhic 
victory. It became clear that the weapons now at the 
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disposal of men prepared to will war can have no other 
result than to make civilisation a mere legend of memory. 
In the result men have turned seriously for the first 
time to organise that hinterland between peoples where, 
formerly, the unbridled licence of the sovereign state 
held sway. Naturally enough, the work is as yet partial 
and fragmentary. But it is important to notice that 
no other effort in our own time has eniisted on its 
behalf a passion so widespread or so intense. Reason 
of state was, a decade ago, a ground for resisting inter- 
national obligation; a generation hence, and it may well 
be a cause for insisting upon its observance. 


Nothing of this can be taken to mean that we have 
the right to optimism. The forces which contend for 
mastery in the modern world are dark and vast, and 
they are impatient for victory. Many of them are still 
willing to risk all on some gambler’s throw of the dice. 
Others are driven to rebellion by persecution that is as 
unintelligent in its inception as it is pernicious in its 
execution. We have to pin our faith to the frail bark 
of reason in a sea of stormy waters. We know the 
inevitability of change; we know, also, that no great 
change can be effected without touching interests which 
are powerful enough, if they so will, to repel its onset, 
and it appears, often enough, as though the choice 
before us is between self-sacrifice and conflict. 

It is to the former that those must look who seek 
the means of response to Machiavelli. For conflict 
means the re-emergence of a world like the Italy he 
knew in which every man who seeks power is destined 
to become an Ishmael. Certainly to abandon the path 
of change by ordered discussion means the passage 
of power to men who have rarely been tried by 
service, and are often incapable of disinterestedness. 
It was a common saying of Mr Gladstone’s that of all 
the characters he met in his varied experience of life 
politicians were the most mysterious. In a normal time 
what is worst in the lust for power is inhibited by the 
call of tradition and the necessity for compromise. But 
in an epoch of conflict the dark uncertainties call for 
audacious men capable of desperate expedients. It is 
futile in such periods to seek for moderation or for 
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principle. The stakes of success are too high; the price 
of defeat is too terrible. We have seen how every 
revolution gives opportunity to the adventurer to sub- 
stitute his private ambition for the party’s cause. And 
even when the party maintains its original purpose, the 
means it must utilise, the passions to which it must 
appeal, make it more than dubious whether the end it 
seeks to serve can be attained in the atmosphere it is 
driven by its position to create, 

When conflict is so loosed, the nature of men in its 
context becomes what Machiavelli assumed it normally 
to be. That is why no man has a right to abandon 
the prospect of constitutional effort until he is forced 
by his opponents to change his ground. More, he has 
never the right so to act as to deprive them, as they 
feel, of the weapons of legitimate controversy. It must 
never be forgotten that what to statesmen is a struggle 
for power is always to the common people a struggle 
for bread. It is this which makes so important in a 
state the capacity for self-sacrifice, particularly among 
those who have been favoured by fortune in the struggle 
for existence. That capacity, at any rate, is the chief 
guarantee a state possesses of the continual enlargement 
of itsfreedom. Unquestionably, it means in its operation 
equality; and it has been the fashion even with liberal 
thinkers to represent equality as the enemy of liberty. 
It isa mistaken diagnosis. In the economic sphere, there 
is never liberty of contract until there is equality of 
bargaining power; in the political sphere liberty is 
always meaningless until the humble man possesses, 
through the medium of equality, assurance that the 
knowledge of his wants impresses itself with emphasis 
upon the holders of power. For inequality in a state 
is the nurse of exactly those characteristics—envy, hate, 
faction—which give the opportunity to what we call 
Machiavellianism. Without equality, the mind of the 
community cannot be alive either to the fascination of 
knowledge or to the power of beauty. Where it is 
absent, each class is occupied in an envious striving to 
dethrone its rivals; and in the heat and stress of 
antagonism the cement of the social structure is rapidly 
loosened. In a world of equals, there would still be the 
ambitious search for power, but it would be elevated 
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and ennobled by being harnessed to purposes of which 
the result would be widespread benefit. 

In some such fashion as this, it seems possible to 
construct an answer to Machiavelli's theorems. It is 
worth while remarking how urgent it is that the effort 
to answer him should be made. We live in a period 
in which, as in the 16th and 18th centuries, the main 
occupation of thinkers is the dissection and discarding 
of the traditions we have inherited. Men are conscious 
of an intense malaise, and, along with it, there goes a 
volume of scientific discovery which makes the problem 
of social understanding of peculiarly high importance. 
We are escaping from a materialistic philosophy which 
closed the eyes of men to the possibilities of conscious 
co-operation. We know that the environment can be 
profoundly modified by ourselves. It can be modified 
along the most varied lines of which the gospel, as 
Machiavelli taught it, is peculiarly arresting and 
prominent. In a sense it is the easiest alternative to 
choose since it appeals to the most obvious prejudices 
of men and demands, less than any other, the duty of 
arduous reflexion. But it is a gospel of death. And it 
is the more disastrous because it is offered to us in a 
period of unstable equilibrium. It invites support from 
all who have an interest in disorder ; it tends to persuade 
all who are weary of the struggle against injustice. It 
tempts the holders of power by suggesting to them that 
an onslaught upon their competitors may give them the 
assurance of enduring authority. 

In fact, as Machiavelli himself saw, it offers no pro- 
spect save that of perpetuating all the evils it seeks to 
destroy. It offers a momentary advantage in exchange 
for the prospect of a certain renewal of war. It sharpens 
in men all that is most inimical to the forces that have 
exercised a civilising influence in history. It is the 
more important to reject it in an age of crisis because, 
as a rule, periods such as our own, when traditions, 
ideals, standards, are thrown into the melting pot, are 
the creative epochs of history. We seem, both in the 
sciences and the arts, to tremble on the verge of great 
discoveries. We need the passionate denial of maxims 
that make for conflict if we are to reap the advantages 
they seem to presage. HaRo.p J. LASKI. 
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Art. 5—_SCHOOL MATHEMATICS: A PLEA. 


DvuRING the past twenty and more years there have been 
many changes in the teaching of school mathematics. 
We have wandered far from the idealism of forty years 
ago, and have brought the subject down from the clouds 
to the earth, and made it more in contact with reality. 
There is no longer the same sting in the old question, 
said to have been asked of Euclid in his class-room at 
Alexandria, and certainly asked of many a teacher of 
mathematics during the past two thousand years: 
What is the good of all this stuff? There have been 
far-reaching changes in other school subjects also; it 
has been an age of change, no traditions have been 
sacred, and no foundations regarded as stable, and as a 
result every school time-table is horribly congested, and 
I, an old Public School master, am wondering, Does 
mathematics really deserve the generous allowance of 
time and of teaching capacity given to it? Does it justify, 
not its existence, but its greed? 

All school instruction is suffering from the ceaseless 
flow of new material which is coming into it, the steady 
and constant increase in the number of claims success- 
fully made upon the hours of work, music, singing, art, 
handicraft, gymnasium, to say nothing of the insistent 
demands of new—new to school work—branches of 
Science, biology, zoology, and of languages. Perhaps, as 
Euchen, in his ‘ Life’s Basis and Life’s Ideals,’ suggests, 
in itself each single demand may be justifiable and 
admirable, but whether it is better than the other can 
only be decided from the idea which governs the whole; 
and if no such idea exists a gain in one department may 
be a loss to the whole. In face of that which has been 
handed down from the past and that which arises in 
the present, it is very difficult to come to a balanced 
judgment. The immediate impression tends to give 
the balance in favour of the present, and from this point 
of view all occupation with the past may appear to be 
a flight from the living to the dead. Perhaps this, 
in an age of vast material progress, has unconsciously 
influenced all educational ideals; in the din of the 
revolving wheels of our gigantic machines and their 
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increasing needs, we have hurried too far from an ideal 
which transcends time to the immediate requirements 
of our own period. 

It is not easy for those actively engaged in teaching 
to be the best judges of their aims; they are so pre- 
scribed in their limits, so busy in their routine, so intent 
upon their actual task, and withal so narrowed by 
that impending examination—the very antithesis of 
all real education—that they cannot see the forest 
for the trees. For many years it was my function to 
try to guide the mathematics at Harrow, and I realise 
how difficult it was to grasp what (beyond getting boys 
up to such a standard of superficiality as would enable 
them to get marks in certain examinations) was the 
educational value of the work we were doing with much 
patience and expenditure of energy ; wider opportunities 
have since made me wonder whether school mathe- 
matics to the extent to which it is now being carried as 
a general subject is not just as tyrannical as was the 
Classical domination of old. Has not the subject really 
suffered from a swing of the pendulum which has gone 
too far? A reaction which swept away the one-sided 
curriculum of the mid and later Victorian age has 
assumed that where Classics failed, Science and Mathe- 
matics must succeed: and the assumption is not proven. 

Schools formerly had a much easier time-table than 
they have to-day. Latin and Greek were the main 
subjects of intellectual supply: from a very tender age 
we learnt the Latin Grammar, with its syntax from 
Kennedy or the Public School Primer; we knew and 
could repeat with unconscious effort: 


‘Many nouns in is we find 
To the mascula assigned,’ 


and could apply these rhythmical rules more or less 
accurately ; we stumbled through Farrar’s unintelligible 
Greek Syntax with difficulty. We hitched Latin verses 
into shape with the aid of a Gradus as an intellectual 
jigsaw puzzle not devoid of pleasure when the words 
went together. We read Latin and Greek authors ; 
those who reached the VIth Form—for all boys were 
treated alike, there were no specialists—were familiar 
with Cicero and Tacitus, Thucydides and Plato; Ovid, 
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and Virgil, and Horace, Euripides, Auschylus, and 
Sophocles—and that, too, in the little Oxford Press 
editions without notes, without divisions into Acts and 
Scenes, and with the enigmatic and dubious utterances 
of the Chorus to unravel or not as best we could. The 
work was not made as easy as it is to-day with the 
annotated editions, the expunged choruses, the marginal 
explanations, and the many subdivisions, all bypaths to 
the royal road to learning. Then there was French, 
still in the hands of the old-fashioned French pedagogue, 
for no school was properly staffed without a Frenchman 
whatever might be the measure of his inefficiency ; 
German, if taught at all, was in a more parlous state; 
Science was :an extra and so was Drawing; and then 
there was Mathematics, which came a long way behind 
Classics in pride of place, but it was the only other study 
seriously regarded. It was Classics first, Mathematics a 
very poor second, only indeed placed at all because it was 
in a better position than the other work, which was 
nowhere. 

And for the greater part of the school—indeed, for all 
but for those who could be counted on the fingers of one 
hand—the only mathematical subjects were arithmetic, 
algebra, and Euclid; of these arithmetic was the staple 
work. Weworked at sums, applied certain rules and got 
answers—the main thing was to get a right answer, 
method, style, continuity were little seen. ‘I will read 
out.the answers to the sums; 5 marks each for those 
right, 0 for those wrong,’ was a common dictum heard in 
many a room from a master who faced his class with 
an air of boredom. Times must then have been easy 
for the masters, for we were left alone to do long 
exercises to a pattern type; it was all drill, little thinking. 
Much the same prevailed in algebra, an explanation 
followed by long, wearisome exercises ; and then Euclid, 
how familiar was that little brown-backed Todhunter, 
how thumbed, how dreaded! there was a tradition of 
impossibility associated with the pons asinorum, that 
was the real test; the first four propositions, except, 
perhaps, the fourth, were fairly easy, though the first 
with its formality, its apparent unnecessary verbiage, its 
seeming attempt to obscure the obvious, gave one a 
strange feeling of dabbling with the unreal. Many years 
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later I felt a thrill of sympathetic understanding with a 
boy, who in answer to my question, ‘How much Euclid 
have you done?’ said that he had been as far as the first 
proposition many times. 

Only a few regarded Euclid as anything but an 
unintelligible world, it had to be done, but why we did 
not know, it was part of the worry of school like mumps 
and measles, which every one in his teens—not in her 
teens in those days—had toendure. And as for the riders 
at the end of Todhunter, they for most boys were 
altogether an unknown quantity. I doubt if more than 
half a dozen boys in any school ever knew what those 
exercises were for, or wandered into the pages where 
they were to be found. We learnt the propositions 
more or less by heart, said them by rote if.we could, and 
without any real grasp of their meaning and with no 
thought of ever applying them. 

Beyond these three main subjects a few boys—per- 
haps two or three—read trigonometry and other 
branches of mathematics: Todhunter’s ‘ Trigonometry,’ 
a book for the specialists dealing with difficult general 


propositions at the very beginning, and developed in a 
manner likely to appeal only to those with a mathe- 
matical bent, without easy and interesting practical 


and numerical applications. All mathematical work in 
those days was alike and made the same appeal to 
idealisms. It confirmed the conviction in boys’ minds, 
if they thought at all, that things in a book were 
totally different from things out of a book, and mathe- 
matics was either a wearisome round of tricks to bring 
out answers, or an appeal to abstractions which did not 
and never could exist. 

Gradually, but quietly and surely, there grew up a 
conviction, which found fuller and more continuous ex- 
pression as time went on, that there was something 
wrong in school work, that the Mathematics were unreal 
and the Classics unintelligible, that both, the latter more 
especially, occupied boys for many years and provided 
no stimulus to intellectual effort, and left them unable 
to read a single page of either Latin or Greek. There 
was a revolt, which showed itself in many ways. No 
longer were only|Classical masters thought to be eligible 
for Headmasterships, and for the guidance of studies in 
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general; mathematics came into greater prominence, 
and a very different type of mathematics from that 
which had been taught in the ‘eighties and ‘nineties of 
the last century. And yet again another very important 
change. In my own school days of which I write 
mathematical teaching was for the most part not in 
the hands of qualified mathematicians, but in the hands 
of classical masters who knew very little about the sub- 
ject. They could do a few sums, but probably embarked 
upon them with anxious misgiving, and were only too 
glad to be reassured by the answer. One such I knew 
who when asked how he scaled his marks, replied, ‘I 
multiply them by 5 and then by 2, and cut off the 
last figure, sometimes it comes the same, then I do it 
again. How was it possible for such a man, and he 
was typical of many others, to do geometrical riders 
which required both knowledge and imagination and 
constructive capacity? Such masters heard and valued 
Euclid in proportion to the exactitude of the reproduction 
of the words of the text-book; very much as the old 
drill sergeant in the days before the Boer War expected 
the Army Drill book to be learnt and repeated word 
for word. One of my own masters was wont to hear 
the propositions in a unique way. We all must have 
our books open on our knees before us, but with a 
piece of paper held over the print in which a hole had 
been cut sufficiently (and sufficiently was naturally 
a term of elastic meaning) large to allow the figure to 
be seen, and from that we repeated what we knew, not 
excluding the final Q.E.D. or Q.E.F. No notice was 
taken of the kind of paper; tracing paper or very thin 
transparent tissue paper was not unknown. 

All this, amusing if ineffective, was fundamentally 
changed with the Revolution, when mathematics entered 
into the realm of the serious. Schools were staffed quite 
differently and by men who knew what they had to 
teach, believed in their work, its educational value and 
possibilities; with their advent came other changes. 
Euclid was at last given up to make way for Geometry, 
whether the change has been beneficial I will consider a 
little later; let it only be said that the geometry taught 
in schools to-day is not merely Euclid writ large, it 
is different; arithmetic and algebra have undergone 
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changes, too, all tending to simplification, to replacing 
the unreal by the real, to training and expanding the 
mind by interesting it and stimulating it, so that there 
may be no need to commit to memory many formulze 
and unsatisfying rules, but that boys shall know how to 
do their work because they find interest in it and think 
about it and can understand it and reduce it if possible 
to something within their own experience. They are 
trained to develop their intelligence and not merely to 
function a machine, and thinking grows by thinking just 
as apathy is fostered by the routine of a mechanical drill 
which makes the mind insensitive to all delicate work 
whether of brain or of hand. Further, to add to the 
brightness and thus to the attractiveness of their work, 
and also to bring home to them its practical utility, 
trigonometry of a non-specialised type has been intro- 
duced quite low down in very many schools, and where 
fifty years ago one boy was doing this subject, there 
must now be at least twenty or thirty; but it is different 
trigonometry and of everyday application, devoid of 
all those general propositions of an abstract character 
which were a stumbling-block in the past; it is intended 
to help young minds to bring the lessons learnt in 
their class-rooms to the survey of their country, to 
estimate the height of hills, the distance of ships out at 
sea, of objects on the horizon, of landmarks far away. 
It is as different from the trigonometry of Todhunter as | 
if it were another subject altogether. And the same 
applies to other branches of school mathematics, Me- 
chanics and Calculus. No longer are they upon a lofty 
pedestal looked at only by the few; they have been | 
simplified beyond all recognition by those who are only 
familiar with the text-books of the past. 
All this is excellent and full of promise that schools | 
are turning out boys and girls, not more learned, for | 
learning does not instruct the mind, as the old Greek | 
Heracleitus wrote, but with intelligence stronger, more 
flexible, more adaptable, more willing to learn: but— 
and there is a big but which looms very large and holds 
up an arresting hand to those who have seen the work 
which is the result of all this modern simplification and 
effort—most reluctantly the conclusion has been forced 
upon me that much of the mathematical work done 
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to-day is of no more value than was that which it has 
displaced, and in as far as more time is being given to it 
is a loss rather than a gain. Knowledge per se is of 
little value unless it vivifies those who have it, and as a 
test of this let me take geometry, partly because in it 
has been the greatest change, partly because during the 
past five years I have been brought in contact with 
so much of it in many schools scattered all over the 
country; nor is it an unfair test for other reasons, 
success in it is incompatible with failure in other ele- 
mentary mathematical subjects, it requires perseverance 
and resource, imagination, and constructive effort, a 
sense of style and a logical sense which present even in 
a small degree—and that is all that can be looked for— 
will be a sure indication that other work is not bad. So 
if I state facts noted in examinations in Geometry 
and come to the conclusion that far too many boys and 
girls are spending their time at mathematics which is 
utterly repugnant to their natures, I shall not feel that 
my deduction is unfair or unjustifiable. 

During the past few years I have examined in the 
papers set by the Joint Board of Oxford and Cambridge, 
papers set for the pupils of average standard; those 
above this are scarcely catered for at all—indeed, there is 
a danger of boys and girls of real mathematical ability 
being discouraged by being overlooked. In each of the 
papers to which I refer there have been three drawing 
questions of an elementary character involving only the 
intelligent use of a ruler and a pair of compasses—one 
of the main features in the new teaching—-six straight- 
forward propositions, five at least being among the 
simplest in every text-book, and six riders, if such they 
can be called, for they are so very nearly only special 
cases of the propositions, and certainly nothing like 
those in the Todhunter of old, and here are the results 
as indicated by marks. 

No candidate in any year obtained full marks; 2 per 
cent. obtained three-quarters of full marks; 76 per cent. 
obtained less than a quarter of full marks (the results 
year after year are so much alike that there is no need 
to do more than state the results of 1926); and let it be 
noted that more than a quarter of full marks could have 
been obtained by success in the drawing questions alone ; 
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only about 25 per cent. wrote out correctly one of the 
three familiar propositions dealing with the congruence 
of triangles, and only 5 per cent. made a numerical calcu- 
lation which depended upon the theorem of Pythagoras. 
Bad as these facts are, and they are very bad, they 
do not reveal the worst, marks do not measure impres- 
sions; very few papers showed any idea of what a proof 
really means—a statement such as this was extremely 
common, ‘The thing must be so because if it were not a 
different result would follow’: and the fact to be proved 
was constantly and expressly assumed as part of the 
data ; and this after twenty years of the replacement of 
Euclid by geometry, with all that this means, the 
introduction of practical measurement and of experi- 
mental work! Euclid was said to be too abstract, too 
severely deductive, too theoretical, he was said to fail 
when put to the test of practical application, but the 
new geometry has led to no better result, it has added 
nothing to intellectual development or equipment and 
it adds no interest and no thrill, I doubt even if it 
furnishes the mind with more facts; but even if it did 
fulfil this humble purpose it would not justify the many 
hours spent over it; for education, school education 
especially, is not intended to treat the young, delicate, 
growing mind as though it were a granary to be crammed 
quite full with facts. In looking over the work of school 
after school I could come to no other conclusion than that 
geometry does not bring out principles or conduce to 
clearness of mind, it is not educative, but is as a dead 
wall surrounding a dead heap of things called proposi- 
tions to more than 75 per cent. of those who are doomed 
to doit. Latin and Greek verse-making in the past was 
no worse waste of time than is this difficult subject. 
And the bright visions which characterised the 
Revolution fade away in the realm of fact; as is often 
the way with revolutions, they break against the hard 
realities of life, the imperfections and limitations of 
human nature. A feeling for geometry and a geometrical 
sense has not been given to most boys and girls—why 
assume that it has? Many are deficient in other senses, 
they fail to appreciate music or colour or art, it is not 
given to all to play any instrument or to sing or to 
paint, why assume that they can enter into the spirit of 
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geometry, with its power, its beauty, its truth, and above 
all its need for the exercise of imagination ? 

So I would plead for a reconsideration of the school 
syllabus, as a step towards the drastic reduction of 
subjects so imperatively needed and as a recognition 
of the conditions of human minds. I would try to teach 
to all boys and girls arithmetic, some geometrical draw- 
ing, the use of a ruler, a pair of compasses, a protractor 
with which to measure angles, a little algebra up to the 
solution of simple equations, to establish familiarity 
with generalised numbers, and also a little numerical 
trigonometry of a simple practical kind—the suggested 
limitation in algebra would be quite enough for it. 
Beyond these limits I would not go except in the case of 
the specialists, and they would do better, find more 
interest and stimulus in their work, because they had 
not to travel along the same road and at the same pace 
as their slower and weaker schoolfellows, who stumble 
at every difficulty and look for help at every fall. 

The carrying out of this suggestion would free many 
hours for other work, our own splendid literature, art, 
workshop, music—so that boys and girls might thus leave 
school with some interest which they had made their 
own, and would take pleasure in pursuing when school 
days were over. As it is they are all, or nearly all, kept 
at mathematical drill long after it has served any educa- 
tional purpose. 

But is it really necessary to cater for so many hours 
at all? Are not many boys and girls, perhaps most, 
being kept at school longer than is desirable? Are 
they kept there solely to keep them out of mischief— 
as so many letters in the ‘Times’ about the length of 
holidays would lead one to suppose? Are they not 
only having pumped into them smatterings of knowledge 
forgotten as soon as they have been poured into the sink 
of an examination ? 

Confessedly examinations are the bane of all educa- 
tional ideals, but democracy will never return to the 
system of nomination in vogue some seventy and eighty 
and more years ago, its various classes are too suspicious 
of each other to make this possible, though probably it 
fitted men to their posts in the public service better than 
does a series of written answers to many examination 
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questions. It has never been proved that because at a 
certain period of time a boy or a girl, a young man or a 
young woman, can translate a piece of Latin or Greek or 
solve a difficult problem more satisfactorily than his or 
her competitors, he or she will make a better public 
servant, a better leader in any position, or even a better 
worker in the trivial round and daily task; examina- 
tions do not and cannot take into account so many of 
the factors necessary to the carrying on the organisa- 
tions of our complex society; the system has many 
drawbacks, though on the whole it seems to work with- 
out as many disasters as might a priori be expected, and 
will continue because the frailty of man cannot at present 
evolve anything better, but that is no reason why it 
should dominate the work of schools, or necessitate the 
teaching of subjects which are of no educational value 
to the great majority of pupils; and so much mathematics, 
even of the new mathematics, as a matter of course to 
every boy and girl is a gross waste of time, a refusal to 
recognise the facts of life, and a great injustice to very 
many individuals. 


C. H. P. Mayo. 
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Art. 6.—THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT. 


DISARMAMENT has long been regarded as the first postu- 
late for the maintenance of peace, and most of the 
‘schemes for averting war have been based on some 
form of reduction of armaments. Of the attempts made 
before the World War it is unnecessary to speak, as the 
fact that the war occurred proves them to have been 
failures. It was not, indeed, until after the war that any 
systematic plan was evolved to achieve some practical 
measure of disarmament. This was one of the main 
objects which the League of Nations was expected to 
attain, although plans for reducing armaments were 
also discussed independently of the League. 

The steady increase of armaments during the years 
preceding the World War was, and is still, believed in 
many quarters to be one of the main causes of the 
conflagration, and large sections of public opinion, com- 
prising not only professed pacificists, but also numbers 
of men who had done their duty in the war and some 
who had played a distinguished part in it, were strongly 
in favour of such international agreements as would 
effectively reduce armaments, and consequently, they 
believed, make war more difficult if not impossible in 
the future. This feeling found expression in Art. 8 of 
the Covenant, which provides for the reduction of arma- 
ments, and is perhaps the most definite and imperative 
clause in the whole instrument, proclaiming as it does 
that disarmament is an essential condition of peace. ‘The 
Members of the League,’ it states, ‘recognise that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations.’ 

The arguments in favour of a reduction of armaments 
are, of course, fairly obvious. In the first place, the 
maintenance of large armed forces places a heavy strain 
on the budgets even of the wealthiest nations; and if 
this burden was serious before the war it is felt far 
mgre acutely to-day when every effort is required to 
ms ke good the losses suffered and when, in view of the 


experience acquired during the late war and of the 
‘general rise in prices, armaments would necessarily be 
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far more expensive and a future war far more terrible 
than anything dreamed of in the past. Moreover, the 
withdrawal of a large part of the able-bodied male 
population from productive work causes further indirect 
loss. It was, therefore, natural that an organisation for 
the maintenance of peace such as the League of Nations 
should deal with the reduction of armaments. 

A scheme having this object in view is outlined in 
paragraphs 2, 3, and 4 of Art. 8 of the Covenant, while 
Art. 9 provides the machinery for the purpose. 


ARTICLE 8.—Par. 2. The Council, taking account of the 
geographical situation and circumstances of each State, shall 
formulate plans for such reduction (of armaments) for the 
consideration and action of the several Governments. 

Par. 8. Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration and 
revision at least every ten years. 

Par. 4. After the plans shall have been adopted by the 
several Governments, the limits of armaments therein fixed 
shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of the Council. 

ARTICLE 9.—A permanent Commission shall be constituted 
to advise the Council on the execution of the provisions of 
Articles 1 and 8, and on military, naval, and air questions 
generally. 


The League, however, had hardly begun to operate 
when it was discovered how many serious obstacles 
impeded the practical realisation of these ideals and 
how inadequate were the measures devised for achieving 
an end regarded by all as desirable in the abstract. The 
Commission provided for in Art. 9, known as the Per- 
manent Advisory Commission, was composed of military, 
naval, and air officers of various countries; but its activi- 
ties were at first absorbed by certain special duties 
entrusted to the League rather than to the reduction of 
armaments. A scheme which appealed to certain League 
advocates at this time was the creation of a League of 
Nations staff and even of a League army to enforce on 
recalcitrant States the League’s decisions, and in time 
perhaps to be a substitute for national armies altogether. 
In France this plan found an ardent and sincere supporter 
in M. Léon Bourgeois, while some Frenchmen, for reasons 
different from those which inspired the distinguished 
President of the Senate, actually suggested that, if other 
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countries were not prepared to constitute this inter- 
national force, a portion of the French Army, then, as 
now, the most powerful in the world, should be set aside 
to act as the Army of the League. It is hardly surprising 
that this proposal should not have met with enthusiastic 
response outside France, either among ardent League 
zealots or among believers in Realpolitik. The only 
attempt at creating a League army was the proposal for 
an international force to occupy Vilna, while the Council 
of the League was deciding the fate of that district. 
Practical difficulties stood in the way, and Poland solved 
the problem herself by seizing and annexing Vilna. 

The economic sanctions to be applied to States 
resorting to war in disregard of Articles 12, 13 and 15 
of the Covenant, provided for under Article 16, although 
not exactly coming under the heading of disarmament, 
may be regarded as an attempt to carry out the League’s 
decisions by force and to restrain States from going to 
war. The plan in theory has much to recommend it, 
and the threat of economic sanctions may and, indeed, 
has on several occasions proved efficacious in the case of 
minor States; but the mere idea of applying them to 
such States as, say, the British Empire, the United States, 
or Russia has but to be enunciated for the impossibility 
of carrying them out to be realised. Were an attempt 
made to apply the system generally, another form of 
international inequality would be created, as States 
would come to be divided into those to whom these 
measures are practically applicable and those to whom 
they are not. On the other hand, they would in many 
cases prove disastrous to the States attempting to apply 
them as they would involve the loss of markets. In 
other cases they could be applied by means of a naval 
blockade, which is a war measure to which non-member 
States would never agree in peace time. 

At the first meeting of the Assembly (November 1920), 
the more ardent pacificists among the delegates demanded 
that a ‘stronger’ effort at disarmament be made and 
entrusted to a body not consisting exclusively of military 
men who could not, they maintained, be relied upon to 
work with enthusiasm at a scheme designed to make 
themselves unnecessary. A new organ was created, the 
Temporary Mixed Commission for the Reduction of 
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Armaments. It comprised some military men, but also 
a number of civilians—-representatives of the working- 
classes and of the manufacturers, experts and certain 
statesmen closely associated with disarmament propa- 
ganda and supposed to know all about the subject, such 
as Lord Robert (now Viscount) Cecil. The T.M.C. proved 
an unwieldy, expensive, ill-conceived organ, whose very 
mixed membership rendered it incapable of serious effort 
or clear thought. It held innumerable sittings, divided 
itself into sundry sub-committees and special committees, 
let off endless speeches replete with rhetoric and com- 
monplaces, and issued reams of printed and roneo’ed 
matter. But the divergences between its military and 
civilian members, between some of the statesmen and 
those who professed to represent the working-classes and 
described themselves as ‘ nous, les militants ouvriers,’ 
proved insurmountable. There were also serious differ- 
ences of a national character, for although the members 
were supposed to be chosen not as national delegates, but 
as experts, often, alas, on the principle of lucus a non 
lucendo, many of them were semi-official spokesmen of 
their respective Governments. In other cases again they 
were apt to be disowned by their Governments, as 
occurred notably with regard to Lord Robert Cecil's 
proposal that, in order to make chemical warfare im- 
possible, every State should undertake to publish all 
details concerning new discoveries in poison gas. National 
divergences were particularly conspicuous between the 
British and French delegates, the French being always 
obsessed by the fear of a German war of revanche, in 
which the former professed to disbelieve. Lord Robert 
Cecil’s meritorious efforts to conciliate radically divergent 
views occasionally reminded readers of ‘Pickwick’ of 
the manner in which the editor of the ‘Eatanswill 
Gazette’ composed his article on Chinese metaphysics. 
The Second Assembly (1921) recommended the various 
Governments to limit their military budgets, and asked 
the T.M.C. to prepare a definite plan for the reduction 
of armaments. In its report to the Third Assembly (1922) 
the T.M.C. declared that, in order to make disarmament 
possible, some form of security against aggression was 
indispensable, and suggested a treaty of mutual assistance 
for that purpose. This statement undoubtedly did mark 
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an advance towards a somewhat more practical concep- 
tion of the problem. The Third Assembly embodied the 
proposal in its 14th Resolution, in which the following 
principles were laid down: 


1. No plan for the reduction of armaments can be success- 
ful unless it is general, i.e. unless adopted by all countries. 

2. At the present time many Governments could not 
accept responsibility for such reduction without serious 
guarantees of security. 

8. Such a guarantee might be secured by a defensive 
agreement open to all countries, who would thereby under- 
take to go at once to the assistance of any country which 
should be the victim of aggression, with the reservation that 
such obligation be limited, as a general principle, to countries 
situated in the same Continent or part of the world as the 
one attacked. 

4, Consent to reduce armaments is the preliminary con- 
dition of the treaty. 


The Council of the League was requested to ask the 
opinion of the various Governments on these proposals, 
and the T.M.C. was instructed to continue its work. 

The reservation contained in paragraph 3 had been 
inserted to satisfy overseas countries, especially the 
British Dominions, thereby attenuating the significance 
of Article 10 of the Covenant, which had indeed been the 
chief obstacle to the entry of the United States into the 
League. 

The T.M.C. during 1923 elaborated a scheme on the 
basis of Resolution 14. In the course of its work Lord 
Robert Cecil presented a plan for a general treaty of 
mutual guarantee among all States. Colonel Réquin, 
the French military expert, presented another whereby 
the various Powers were permitted to contract separate 
alliances providing for immediate mutual assistance in 
case of aggression. On the basis of these proposals the 
Third Commission of the Fourth Assembly presented a 
draft treaty of mutual guarantee, which the plenary 
Assembly decided, on Oct. 25, 1923, to communicate to 
the Governments for their opinion, without actually 
adopting it. This new scheme provided for a general 
treaty, to be supplemented in the case of certain States 
particularly exposed to aggression by special agree- 
ments; each State was to estimate the extent of the 
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reduction of its own armaments made possible by these 
guarantees, and the Council, on that basis, would draw 
up a plan of the reductions to be effected, the various 
States undertaking to carry them out within the period 
fixed ; thus the guarantee would come into force. 

This draft treaty was an attempt to conciliate the 
general aspiration that some real reduction of arma- 
ments should be effected with the fears of France and 
of some other States lest their own even partial dis- 
armament should offer possibilities of aggression. The 
inclusion of the clause sanctioning special agreements 
was introduced out of deference to the desires of the 
French delegates, who did not much believe in the 
efficacy of a general treaty of guarantee, and preferred 
to rely on the special military agreements with individual 
Powers which could be made to come into operation 
much more rapidly. But this clause alarmed some of 
the other delegates, who feared that it implied a return 
to the old system of alliances, and were convinced that 
France had insisted on it only in order to secure the 
League’s blessing for the secret military conventions 
which she had notoriously concluded with sundry East 
European States, with the object of encircling Germany 
in a hostile ring and warding off any possibility of 
revanche, and perhaps also of keeping a menace against 
Italy up her sleeve. During the year 1924 twenty-seven 
Governments sent in their observations on the Draft 
Treaty, most of which were not very encouraging, and on 
July 5 the British Government, then under the leader- 
ship of Mr Ramsay MacDonald, definitely rejected it, 
thereby sealing its fate. 

At the meeting of the Fifth Assembly, in September 
1924, Mr MacDonald explained his reasons for rejecting 
the treaty, and raised the question of compulsory arbitra- 
tion which he regarded as the only solution of the 
problem, adding that the admission of Germany to the 
League was closely bound up with disarmament. The 
French Premier, M. Herriot, defended the Draft Treaty ; 
but declared his acceptance of the principle of com- 
pulsory arbitration. He stated that for France the 
three terms arbitration, security, and disarmament were 
inseparable. The British point of view was thus based 
on arbitration and the consequent reduction of land 
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armaments (naval armaments were to some extent 
ignored), whereas France demanded security in the 
shape of those military guarantees which the British 
delegation disliked. 

On Sept. 7, however, a compromise was reached 
whereby the Assembly resolved that the Third Com- 
mission (disarmament) should examine the documents 
concerning security and the reduction of armaments, 
especially the remarks of the Governments on the Draft 
Treaty and the other schemes subsequently submitted to 
the Secretary-General of the League, that the First Com- 
mission (legal) should study the eventual amendments of 
the articles of the Covenant concerning the settlement 
of disputes and the possibility of defining the terms of 
paragraph 2 of Article 36 of the Statute of The Hague 
Court so as to facilitate the acceptance of this clause. 
The two commissions set to work, and, on Sept. 27, their 
joint report, a Protocol for the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes, and a resolution recommending 
the Governments to give careful consideration to the 
Protocol, were submitted to the Assembly and voted on 
Oct. 2, together with another resolution for the summon- 
ing of a new conference for the reduction of armaments. 

The Protocol contained certain modifications of the 
Covenant and also some extensions of its principles. 
The great obstacle to a solution of the problem of re- 
placing war by a judicial or arbitral decision lay in the 
fact that the sovereignty of the individual States had to 
be preserved. In the Covenant arbitration and judicial 
decisions were entrusted to organs whose authority was 
not superior to that of any single State; whereas the 
Protocol provided for the obligation of applying sanctions 
as a direct consequence of a decision of the Council of 
the League, eliminated the faculty of doing nothing, 
and set forth the obligation of each State, in order to 
resist acts of aggression, to collaborate loyally and 
effectively in the application of sanctions according to 
its geographical situation and the special conditions of 
its armaments. It further declared that there could not 
be a pact of disarmament unless it be accompanied by a 
pact of mutual assistance in case of aggression, and that 
aggression must be defined by aformula. The formula 
was as follows: a State which refuses to submit a dispute 
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in which it is concerned to arbitration, or, having so 
submitted it, refuses to abide by the award, is deemed 
to be the aggressor. Although the Protocol was voted 
by the Assembly and hailed as a heaven-sent decision 
calculated to put an end to all wars, the British Govern- 
ment (Mr Stanley Baldwin having succeeded Mr Mac- 
Donald) refused to ratify it, thereby condemning it, like 
the Draft Treaty, to oblivion, to the satisfaction of 
nearly all those who had devoted serious attention to the 
problem. 

League activities for disarmament, however, did not 
by any means cease. The unwieldy T.M.C. was dissolved ; 
but a new body, the Preparatory Committee, was set up 
to draft the programme for a new conference on dis- 
armament to be held at a very early date, and both the 
United States and Russia were invited to send delegates 
to it. The United States accepted. The Committee 
appointed a military and an economic sub-committee 
(known as Sub-Committees A and B) to collect the 
necessary data for the plenary Committee as to the 
subjects to be dealt with by the future conference. 
The two sub-committees sat from May to November 
1926, and presented their reports. These, when the 
plenary Committee met in March last, were taken as 
read, and the British delegate presented a draft con- 
vention for the programme of the conference. The 
French delegate thereupon presented another draft, and 
the two schemes were examined and discussed in thirty- 
nine lengthy sittings. The divergences in the various 
points of view appeared very considerable, and the result 
was that a scheme of convention was drawn up in which 
a@ very small number of clauses were accepted unani- 
mously, while many others were included as proposals 
of one or more delegations, with reservations or counter- 
proposals on the part of others. This achievement was 
defined the ‘first reading’ of the convention; but the 
various delegations retained full liberty to go back on 
all their proposals, or on the consent they may have 
accorded to those of others, when the second reading 
takes place at the next session in November. 

The outcome of these protracted debates was only to 
make the divergences between the various points of 
view clearer than ever, even in this purely theoretical 
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preliminary stage. Although Viscount Cecil, on the 
adjournment of the session, expressed his full satis- 
faction at the result achieved, which, he declared, had 
proved that disarmament was a perfectly practical 
policy, his optimism was not shared by less enthusiastic 
observers. In the meanwhile the draft convention was 
submitted to the Council of the League in June and 
transmitted by it to the Governments. In all probability 
there will be direct negotiations between the principal 
Governments as to the armaments to be assigned to each 
Power when the question of fixing the definite limitations 
comes up for discussion at the Conference proper (in the 
text of the draft convention all figures are omitted).* If 
agreement is reached in these negotiations it will be 
possible to resume the work of the Preparatory Com- 
mittee in November according to plan and eventually 
reach the final stage of the Disarmament Conference. 
Otherwise the November meeting and consequently the 
Conference itself may never take place. 

Thus after seven years of discussions the problem 
has only reached the stage of debating as to the subjects 
to be submitted to a Conference. The cause of disarma- 
ment, so far as the League is concerned, has not advanced 
one step since January 1920; indeed, in one respect it 
may be said to have gone back, as the enormous 
difficulties in the way are now so fully realised as to 
shake the faith even of the most optimistic. This does 
not mean that most States are more warlike than they 
were seven years ago—on the contrary, there is less of 
the bellicose spirit abroad; but it is doubtful whether 
the methods followed by disarmament zealots are best 
calculated to establish the maintenance of peace. 

An attempt to achieve a partial reduction of arma- 
ments independently of the League of Nations was made 
at the Washington Conference on Naval Disarmament 
in 1921-22, Apparently it was more successful than 
other attempts, because it is practically easier to reduce 
naval armaments than those on land, and if a reduction 
in naval strength is effected in time of peace, it is im- 





* Mr Wilson Harris, in an article on ‘Disarmament Progress’ (‘Con- 
temporary Review,’ June 1927), writes that once these figures are fixed, 
limitation (of armaments) will ipso facto have been achieved. But that, 
is just the most insuperable difficulty—the fixing of the figures. 
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possible to improvise or greatly increase it on the out- 
break of war, or to make naval preparations on a large 
scale in secrecy. Also the cost of naval construction, 
even in peace time, is to-day so enormous as to make all 
nations hesitate when there is no pressing need. But 
even at Washington agreement was only reached with 
regard to capital ships and aircraft carriers and limited 
to five Powers. Moreover, by basing the limitations on 
the principle of the status quo, it is largely responsible 
for the high level of armaments now existing in Europe, 
as many States fear that a future disarmament confer- 
ence will fix their armaments on the basis of those they 
may possess at the time. The principle itself is essenti- 
ally to the advantage of the Powers with the largest 
fleets and armies. The Conference of 1924 for the ex- 
tension of the Washington agreements to non-signatory 
Powers led to no result, and President Coolidge’s invita- 
tion to another conference to extend the Washington 
principles to all classes of ships has not met with enthu- 
siastic response, and only Britain, the United States, and 
Japan have accepted it and are participating in it. 
There are many reasons for the failure of these 
attempts at reducing armaments by treaty. One is the 
difficulty of comparing the real fighting strength of the 
various Powers, and of determining the amount of 
armaments to which any one of them should be legiti- 
mately entitled in view of its particular conditions and 
necessities. A proposal advocated by*the French dele- 
gate, M. de Jouvenel, was that of returning to and not 
exceeding the pre-war budgets. It is obvious that such 
a scheme, if effected, would leave those Powers who in 
1913 were preparing for a war of aggression in a stronger 
position than those inspired by peaceful intentions. 
According to another plan armaments should be based 
on the extension of the frontiers of each State; but this 
would entitle Russia, the one really aggressive country 
to-day, to armaments far in excess of those of any other 
Power, while no account would be taken of other stra- 
tegic factors, such as natural obstacles. Other schemes 
are equally unpractical. Indeed, if we examine all the 
various proposals we find that their advocates are talking 
a language which the World War has to a large extent 
rendered obsolete. The problem is apt to be considered 
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on the basis of peace-time effectives, and most of the 
disarmament schemes, if put into practice, would leave 
the various countries with standing armies similar to 
those of fifty to one hundred years ago, i.e. of an age 
when wars were more frequent than they are to-day. 
There is no guarantee that with a return to the standards 
of 1830 or 1870 war would be made more difficult. Even 
in those days armies in war time were of course much 
larger than in peace time; but the disproportion was 
much smaller than it is to-day, because the organisation 
and machinery for indefinite expansion were lacking, so 
that the larger a country’s peace effectives the greater 
was its advantage over others on the outbreak of war. 
In the World War, on the contrary, the number of men 
engaged in all armies was infinitely larger than the 
peace effectives—the latter, indeed, represented but a 
tiny fraction of the former. There is every reason to 
believe that in a future war the disproportion will be 
even greater. It may be said in a general way that 
peace effectives represent the defensive forces of each 
country; its powers of aggression are based almost 
wholly on the forces which it is capable of raising in 
war time. It is, therefore, of little use trying to reduce 
peace effectives unless some means are devised for reduc- 
ing, or at least equalising, the probable war strength. 
The possibility of expanding an army in war time is 
proportionate to the industrial development and organi- 
sation of each country. A highly industrialised country 
can convert its plants from peace production to war 
purposes almost at a moment’s notice, and is, therefore, 
in a stronger military position than another country with 
a larger standing army but a less highly developed in- 
dustry. In the past armies consisted almost exclusively 
of professional soldiers ; owing to the primitive character 
of the weapons employed, the human element was abso- 
lutely predominant, and it took years to train a soldier 
efficiently. Ifa country were forced to reduce its stand- 
ing army, as often occurred as the result of a defeat, it 
would find it very difficult, if not impossible, to impro- 
vise a new force. This is no longer the case to-day. 

Nor should geographical conditions, easily defensible 
frontiers, facility of communications and an efficient 
railway ‘system, the possession of coal, iron, and other 
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raw materials, and the moral and military spirit of the 
people be ignored when we wish to estimate the capacity 
of any particular country to create a formidable war 
machine. It is difficult to see how all these various 
factors can be tabulated and reduced to a single common 
denominator ; yet, if that is not done, it is impossible to 
compare the fighting strength of the various Powers 
with any degree of fairness and accuracy. However 
much we may succeed in reducing actual armaments— 
and that is difficult enough—no scheme has yet been 
devised for reducing potential armaments, and even if 
such a one were devised it could only be carried out by 
handicapping the general economic progress of the 
world and reducing its industrial efficiency to the level 
of those countries where it is lowest. 

One has but to follow the debates at the various 
disarmament conferences, whether at Geneva or else- 
where, to realise that the various delegates were almost 
invariably inspired by the conditions, interests, and 
aspirations of their respective countries. This is, of 
course, natural and indeed meritorious; but it would 
perhaps have been preferable if some of those delegates 
had not tried to camoufler their patriotic anxieties 
under the guise of international pacificism. The result 
has been to engender a considerable measure of scepticism 
in public opinion generally as to the motives of the said 
delegates, and to arouse distrust against the countries 
they represent, even when there were no grounds for 
it.* Thus we find some of the British delegates anxious 
to secure a wide measure of land disarmament, while 
they demanded the standardisation of the various types 
of ships, which would have proved advantageous to 
Powers already possessing the largest number of ships 
of each type. The British members of Sub-committee 
A raised objections to the idea of the interdepend- 
ence of armaments, on which other delegates insisted 
as necessary for any practical and equitable scheme 
of limitation of armaments. 


‘The factors,’ they declared, ‘ which occur in so indisput- 





* It should be admitted that the military delegates often showed 
greater sincerity and even political sense than some of their civilian 
colleagues. 
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able a manner in Continental countries, do not occur to the 
same degree in an island country. An island country having 
large overseas territories and interests is obliged to maintain 
forces for reasons which differ from those applicable to Con- 
tinental countries. Thus an island Power maintains naval 
forces for two principal reasons: (a) the safeguarding of its 
commercial routes for its trade and supplies; and (6) the 
defence of its coasts and of those of the distant portions of 
its Empire.’ * 


The French delegation proposed that countries with 
overseas possessions should be entitled to a certain 
tonnage of warships for colonial defence, in addition to 
their fleets in metropolitan waters. To this the Italian 
delegation, supported by those of other countries not 
possessing large colonies, retorted by insisting that a 
fleet is a single unit and cannot be divided into a metro- 
politan and a colonial force, as in time of war it would 
be easy enough to concentrate the whole of it at any given 
point. Similarly on the question of submarines Great 
Britain was notoriously favourable to their suppression, 
or at all events to their very considerable reduction, 
whereas countries with smaller navies regarded them as 
an essential means of coast defence; for purely Medi- 
terranean Powers the submarine is the only weapon for 
defending their interests outside the inland sea. An- 
other point of divergence was the distribution of tonnage. 
The larger naval Powers insisted that the amount of 
tonnage assigned to each class of ship for each country 
should be carefully defined, whereas the weaker naval 
Powers refused to accept this limitation, and demanded 
that each power should be free to distribute the total 
tonnage assigned to it under the agreement for limit- 
ing naval armaments among the various types of ships 
as it deems best for its own peculiar conditions. 
The German delegation demanded that no account be 
taken of civil aviation in considering possible reduc- 
tions of the air forces, because in Germany the number 
of aeroplanes for commercial purposes is very large, 
whereas the delegations of other countries where civil 
aviation is less developed insisted that all classes of 
scroplance should be taken into consideration in any 


* Report of Sub-Committee A. ania’: of Waabans Tioniniak C. 739. 
M. 278. 1926. P. 27. 
Vol. 249.—No. 493. G 
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possible measure of reduction. These various points of 
view are all equally comprehensible and indeed legiti- 
mate. It is natural that each Power or group of Powers 
should demand that any agreement for limiting or re- 
ducing armaments should not injuriously affect its own 
interests or aspirations. I merely mention these diver- 
gences to show how difficult it is to conciliate them. 

At the various disarmament conferences and in the 
vast mass of literature devoted to the subject, we find 
the proposal for the creation of a League of Nations 
army for the enforcement of peace frequently recurring. 
Apart from the unsuccessful attempt to constitute the 
Vilna force and the French proposal already alluded to, 
there has been as yet no concrete practical plan for its 
realisation. But it is an idea which appeals to many 
disarmament enthusiasts. Were it ever to assume 
practical shape it would merely mean the formation 
of a new army in addition to those already existing, 
for it is hardly likely that the various Governments 
would be prepared to entrust their security wholly 
to such a force and scrap their own national armies. 
Moreover, how could this force be raised? Where would 
men be found ready to risk their lives not for the defence 
of their own country, but for the enforcement of prin- 
ciples of abstract international justice? They might 
perhaps be recruited from among the cosmopolitan 
adventurers and rapscallions of the great cities, but 
men of that type would appear hardly suited for the 
forming of a fine fighting force inspired by the ideals 
of the League of Nations. The delegate of one of the 
Powers at a meeting of the T.M.C. remarked that he 
would not envy the condition or even guarantee the 
personal safety of those international policemen should 
they be sent to the mountain frontiers of his own 
country. To this one of his colleagues, a staunch 
supporter of the Second International, replied that we 
should have to accustom ourselves to far more than this 
in the future! 

The more fanatical advocates of disarmament have 
in fact no real grasp of the subject and wholly mis- 
understand the political, economic, and social conditions 
of foreign countries, often even of their own, and they 
are apt to tilt at windmills, inveighing against imaginary 
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or obsolete dangers. Thus we hear much about ‘ military 
castes’ who are out for war at any price and on any 
pretext, in order to affirm their own position and indulge 
their bloodthirsty instincts. Such castes may have existed 
before the war in Germany, Austria, and Russia, but 
to-day they are not to be found anywhere except in some 
of the Balkan and the minor Latin-American States, and 
possibly the Prussian Junker class would like to revive 
the tradition in Germany if it could; but there is not 
and never has been anything of the kind in Britain, 
Italy, France, or the United States. The spirit of military 
discipline and of sound patriotism does still exist in 
those and other countries, and is no bad thing; but it 
is very different from that form of militarism which 
makes the flesh of the professed pacificist creep. 

Some writers on disarmament, such as Prof. Philip 
Baker,* see one of the chief obstacles to it in the existence 
of conscription. But apart from the educational value 
of conscription, which even Prof. Baker admits, it is an 
economic necessity, as few countries can afford the 
luxury of a highly-paid professional army; we should 
also bear in mind the strong prejudice existing against 
such armies in Continental countries, where they are 
regarded as much more likely to create a military caste 
than conscript armies. The example of Austria, where, 
after the war, the non-conscript army was thoroughly 
imbued with a revolutionary spirit and represented a 
serious obstacle to national reconstruction and security, 
is hardly edifying. 

Another almost insuperable obstacle to any scheme 
of disarmament based on an international agreement, 
is the impossibility of securing guarantees for its observ- 
ance. There are so many possibilities of evasion that 
the people of each country are apt to be very sceptical 
as to the disarmament of their neighbours. Indeed, the 
very Powers most inclined to aggression are those who 
would most probably try to evade their undertakings, 
whereas those who tried to fulfil them loyally would be 
placed at a serious disadvantage. In order to provide 
such guarantees some form of international control is 
regarded in certain quarters as the only solution; but 





* ‘Disarmament,’ p. 38. 
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it is very unlikely that any Government would submit 
to such control in so delicate a matter as its own national 
security. At the Preparatory Committee the French 
delegation did, it is true, propose international control 
by the Permanent Disarmament Commission to be set 
up by the League in their draft convention ;* but the 
general impression was, even in French circles, that the 
proposal had only been made to please the Left-wing 
parties in France, and that when it came to the point 
no French Cabinet, not even a Socialist one, would dare 
to ratify such an arrangement. The control commis- 
sion would comprise delegates and officers from other 
countries than the one whose armaments were being 
investigated, and there would very naturally be a suspicion 
as to theirimpartiality. Nor would it be easy in practice 
to exercise this control in such a manner as to satisfy 
the countries who demanded the inquiry. We have 
before us the case of Germany, a vanquished Power 
which, until the recent changes, was forced to submit 
to investigation and control by a permanent inter- Allied 
commission residing on its own territory over its arma- 
ments which had been reduced to a minimum:by the 
terms of the Armistice and Peace Treaty. Yet even in 
those conditions there are very serious doubts as to the 
reality of German disarmament and to the possibility 
for that commission to discover the true state of affairs. 
It is easy to realise how much more difficult it would 
be for a commission comprising Finns, Dutchmen, and 
Venezuelans, to inquire into the state of French arma- 
ments. At the same time it is impossible to conceive 
of a procedure better calculated to provoke those very 
international disputes which disarmament is supposed 
to eliminate, than this system of international investiga- 
tion. The difficulty would certainly not be solved by the 
scheme suggested by Prof. Baker,t that the obligation 
to disarm should be enforced by an international com- 
mission assisted by the co-operation of the Socialist and 
Labour parties of the various Parliaments. Here we 
have the ground prepared for an admirable blending of 
international conflicts with civil strife. 





* French Draft Treaty, Art. 26 (League Document C. P. D, 48 (1), 
Geneva, March 22, 1927), 
t ‘Disarmament,’ p. 42, 
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A considerable part of the activities of professed 
pacificists is also open to grave suspicion. Many of the 
existing pacificist organisations or their immediate pre- 
decessors were intimately associated during the war 
with movements which aimed at concluding peace at 
moments when peace would have been exclusively 
favourable to Germany. Not a few of their members 
were notoriously acting in the German interest. In the 
post-war period pacificism has been connected with 
Bolshevism in Russia and elsewhere, and with those 
parties in Germany who are determined to upset the 
whole Versailles settlement and restore the Prussian 
Junker Imperialist faction, i.e. with the two chief bellicose 
forces existing in the world to-day. As Mr Bridgeman 
declared in the British House of Commons while speaking 
on the Navy estimates on March 21, 1927,* ‘ the Socialist 
fad for slandering their country was responsible for that 
suspicion which was the chief bar to disarmament.’ 

It should further be borne in mind that armaments 
are not the only means of waging war, nor the only 
manner in which one country_may commit aggression 
against and dominate another people against the latter’s 
will. Transatlantic pacificists are apt to hold up their 
hands in horror at the wicked bellicosity of ‘ Europe,’ 
thereby placing Bolshevik Russia on the same footing 
with the most civilised Western Powers; but we must 
remember that the great financial power of the United 
States is often exercised to bring~pressure to bear on 
weaker States and to establish as real a domination over 
them as that which can be exercised by means of heavy 
armaments. This form of Imperialism differs but little 
from that of Imperial Germany or Tzarist or Bolshevik 
Russia, it has as little moral justification, is just as 
likely in the end to provoke war, and is equally unfair, 
as in many cases the economically weaker country has 
no means of defence against the stronger. 

During the post-war period, war-weary as most of 
the peoples of Europe were, causes of bitter and even 
exasperated hostility were certainly not lacking. France 
was deeply alarmed at the possibility of a German 
resurrection and at the rapid and constant increase of 





* ‘The Times,’ March 22, 1927. 
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the German population as compared with that of France, 
which could only be kept from actually declining by an in- 
flux of foreign immigrants. Believing that she could not 
again count on British, Italian, or American assistance 
in the event of a new German attack, while she was deter- 
mined not to reduce her own armaments, she insisted 
on the disarmament of Germany, and she attempted to 
create a cordon of vassal states round Germany with 
large armies organised and staffed by French officers and 
plentifully supplied with arms and munitions from her 
own arsenals and from local ones financed by France and 
managed by Frenchmen. Some of these States, such as 
Poland and Roumania, had further and more real 
reasons for maintaining large armaments, inasmuch as 
they were seriously menaced by Bolshevik Russia; 
others aspired to sundry additions to their territories at 
the expense of Austria, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, 
while Yugoslavia thought that she could also count on 
French assistance to wrest from Italy certain territories 
which she regarded as pertaining to herself. France, 
for reasons of her own, does not appear to have always 
discouraged this conviction with as much vigour as 
might have appeared desirable. The result was that 
while the discussions on disarmament were going on, 
most countries refused to reduce their armaments, and 
many, especially France and some of the States in 
Eastern Europe and the Balkans, continued to maintain 
armies far in excess of their apparent necessities. Great 
Britain and Italy were perhaps the only countries which 
did effect a serious reduction of armaments during the 
post-war years, except of course the countries defeated 
in the war on whom disarmament had been imposed and 
was to some extent effective. 

As the years passed the sense of insecurity, however, 
has become attenuated ; the heavy burden of taxation 
due to the vast expenditure of the war years, appeared 
ever more intolerable as the war gradually receded into 
the distance; and the edifice of international comity, 
shattered by the great struggle, was gradually being 
built up once more, an effort to which the League of 
Nations has undoubtedly contributed. To-day almost 
every country is in effect reducing its armaments, and 
during the next few years, if no untoward events occur, 
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it is likely to reduce them further. But no State is 
prepared to undertake international obligations binding 
it to make such further reduction or even to maintain its 
armaments at their present level; for every Power, great 
or small, wishes to retain its own freedom of action, 
untrammelled by international obligations and uncon- 
trolled by League committees, in case necessities for 
self-defence should suddenly arise. 

The efforts of the League of Nations have, as we 
have seen, not succeeded in getting any nearer to a 
solution of the problem in 1927 than in 1919. The 
reason for this failure is that all the efforts have been 
directed to the elimination of the symptoms rather than 
to curing the disease. To attempt to ensure the main- 
tenance of peace by reducing armaments is an action 
similar to that of a doctor who limited his ministrations 
to reducing the patient’s fever, instead of diagnosing 
and dealing with the causes of the illness. The problem 
must be handled otherwise than by direct action. What 
is wanted is not so much material disarmament as a 
disarmament of the spirit, and this is progressing inde- 
pendently of international commissions and conferences. 
The League, which has accomplished such useful work 
in other fields, has in this connexion wasted time and 
effort on a hopeless task. Where it can help is in 
increasing and improving the organs for the peaceful 
composition of international disputes, and all its activities 
should be concentrated on that object. The attempt to 
fix a limit to armaments in general and to those of each 
country are bound to fail, and only result in producing 
unnecessary irritation and indeed in provoking an 
increase of armaments, or at all events in retarding 
their reduction. The only really equitable scheme for 
disarmament should be based on the principle of fixing 
a@ maximum limit of armaments, beyond which no Power 
should be allowed to go, although all would of course be 
free to keep as far below that limit as they deemed 
compatible with their own safety. But the Powers with 
the largest armies and fleets do not appear willing to 
accept such a plan. 

LuieI VILLARI. 
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Art. 7—GREEK SCIENCE. 


THERE is a question—it soon raises other questions— 
which every thinker who views history from the vantage 
point of a Philo, or a Spengler, finds endlessly engaging. 
Why have science and thought bloomed in one age and 
place; in another, withered; and in yet another, taken 
no root at all? Why indeed? Has religion as much to 
do with it as Gibbon said, and sincerely thought? Or 
was Plato right in holding that mechanical aids to 
thought were pernicious since, if used, they would 
atrophy and destroy thought itself? Is superstition or 
materialism the logical and exact opposite of genius? 
Or is there any more complex, and more satisfactory 
explanation? Is the question beyond answering? Does 
the wind blow where it listeth, and is there no more to be 
said? Will the torch fall again between hand and eager 
hand, and lie in the dust? Will any one tell us precisely 
why Archimedes should have taken a step which no one 
followed for 1800 years ? 

Questions of this kind, and they abound among us to- 
day, apart altogether from the ‘Spenglerkampf,’ might 
profitably lead us at least to a more exact study of 
history, and to a criticism of those easy and sciolistic 
comparisons between periods, races, civilisations. For 
example, when historians compare Greeks with Modern 
men, which Greeks do they mean; and Greeks of what 
century ? Perhaps the most serious blunder made about 
the Greeks in so-called histories of science is the mis- 
taken idea that the Greek scientific period was a short 
one. The truth is that the modern scientific period is 
short in comparison with the Greek. 

We have mentioned Archimedes. About him and 
his native city, Syracuse, we know many things, and the 
order of their occurrence, as well as we know anything 
in European history. He lost his life when Syracuse 
was captured by the Romans in 212 B.c. Backwards 
from that date, we have a pretty continuous history, 
much of it written, to the foundation of the city in 
734 B.c. The first settlers were a civilised people, for 
they came from Corinth, which was the earliest of the 
Greek cities of historic times to attain to eminence in 
trade and the arts. The younger city had therefore 
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522 years of continuous civilisation and culture. Long 
before Athens withstood the Persians, Syracuse was a 
bulwark against the merely commercial power of 
Carthage and the still darker power of the Etruscans. 
522 years! Count back in our history and we are almost 
precisely at the death of Chaucer, the first Englishman 
to leave a classic behind him. It carries us back two 
and a quarter centuries before the death of Francis 
Bacon; it takes us within a century almost of Roger 
Bacon. In France if we count back five hundred and 
twenty-two years we find ourselves more than a century 
before the accession of Louis XI, who is generally 
credited with the establishment of the modern monarchy 
upon which French civilisation has rested. We are 
back at a period two and a half centuries before the 
death of Descartes, the first French thinker of any 
eminence. In Italian history the same lapse of time 
carries us almost to the death of Petrarch; it takes us 
back a full half-century before the fall of Constantinople 
and the beginnings of the ‘New Learning.’ 

Let it not be thought for a moment that Syracuse 
was the home of scientific activity during all this period. 
But it is worth remembering that the city in which 
Archimedes was born had for over half a thousand 
years a continuous civilisation, which began, moreover, 
on a very high level indeed; and that during that long 
period it was never invaded by a foreigner or overflowed 
by alien thought. Danger threatened it, during long 
periods, on all sides, and its mental contacts were many, 
but its culture was never wounded, or made impure. It 
is worth while to pause at this point. It gives us of the 
modern day a necessary perspective. It might give us 
a truer conception of what European science is. 

Other mistakes are commonly made in dealing with 
Greek science. Not only is it frequently said that Greek 
science flourished during a very short period, but also that 
it was one-sided, deductive and not experimental, that it 
was handicapped very largely by its lack of instruments 
and its lack of the decimal notation, and that the one great 
advantage it enjoyed was the fact that religion rested 
lightly on the Greek people. I do not mean to suggest 
that all these fallacies—for they are, all of them, fallacies 
—are to be found within the covers of any one book. 
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But it is amazing how frequently one or another of 
them crops up even in the most recent work, and in 
places where one would least expect it. Even Sir 
Thomas Heath, the learned editor of Aristarchus, Archi- 
medes, Diophantus, and Apollonius, and author of a 
monumental history of Greek mathematics, says in one 
place that science was short-lived among the Greeks. 
We begin to see a good deal of the fantastic in the 
ordinary account of Greek science if, basing ourselves 
on the story of Syracuse and Archimedes, we ponder it 
with any sort of historic judgment and with any sort of 
discerning knowledge of the history of mankind. We 
reflect, almost at once, that the continuous, free, and yet 
unadulterate development of Syracuse was not without 
parallel in the Greek world; that the city of Cuma, for 
one, enjoyed an even longer period under the same 
conditions. As we have said, it will not do to think of 
all Syracusan history as belonging to the history of 
science. Yet we remember that Hipparchus and Dio- 
phantus continued the scientific period a long while 
after the death of Archimedes. And as for the basis of 
the culture out of which science grew, we remember 
that Corinth and the fine culture of Samos existed before 
Syracuse began. Again, is it conceivable that a people 
sufficiently gifted to produce Archimedes, whom Sir 
Thomas Heath calls probably the greatest mathematical 
genius of all time, should not have produced scientific 
genius of another kind? Later we shall return to the 
connexion between mathematics and science. For men 
to undertake to write about the history of science and 
to be themselves so unscientific as to suppose that 
mathematics and other sciences dwell apart, and that a 
people can go on deducing, and never experimenting, 
for centuries-—this is a thing only to be explained, I 
suppose, by the curse of specialisation which weighs on 
us. As to mechanical equipment, any boy who had 
read Plutarch’s ‘Life of Marcellus’ would know that 
Archimedes at least was not stinted in that respect. A 
more serious student, reading Hippocrates on trepanning 
the skull, and his references to elaborate surgical instru- 
ments, or seeing the collection of such instruments in 
the museum in Naples, would be still more enlightened. 
But any one who attempts to work through the written 
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remains of Archimedes with the help of Heiberg or Heath, 
will understand that he was an endlessly precise inventor 
of laboratory equipment ; and, further, that he and other 
Greeks had a numerical notation which, for the subtlest 
calculations, in no way fell short of our own. 

As to religious persecution : should it not be sufficient 
to ask whether any people could escape this exceedingly 
human trait for six or seven or eight centuries? If the 
Greeks were so unlike ourselves as that, could we under- 
stand them, could we study them with profit? The 
truth is that many a Greek sighed, with Faust: ‘Und 
leider auch Theologie.’ Let one illustration do. So far 
as we know, Anaximander of Miletus, born about four 
centuries before the death of Archimedes, was the first 
Greek to teach evolution. He taught, as clearly as any 
modern, the possibility of change from species to species, 
and used some of the arguments afterwards used by 
Charles Darwin and A. R. Wallace to support his thesis. 
Like Darwin he had his T. H. Huxley to confute a certain 
type of theologian in his day. This was his pupil, 
Xenophanes, who like Huxley had a ready and somewhat 
satiric tongue, and whose favourite argument was one 
which Huxley often used—that every age is incurably 
anthropomorphic. Some of his fragmentary sayings are 
remarkably like bits of Huxley’s ‘ Life of Hume.’ Huxley 
did distinguished work on crustaceans. It is on record 
that Xenophanes examined fossilised shellfish at Paros, 
Malta, and Syracuse, and that he recognised an extinct 
sea-beach when he saw one. 

The story of Thales of Miletus and Pythagoras of 
Samos has often been told; in the main, it must be said, 
with relatively too much attention tothe former. Thales 
and many Greeks after him puzzled over the question 
which every child asks, ‘Of what is the world made?’ 
Thales answered, ‘Water.’ It has been pointed out that 
he lived on a large gulf, which since his time has become 
an alluvial plain, and that he had seen the Nile. If we 
credit him with greater subtlety we may imagine that 
he took the three forms of Water—solid, liquid, and 
invisible vapour—as a type merely of all kinds of 
chemical change, growth, and decay. 

In Thales himself a ferment of thought was working. 
In two fields he had found treasure. In Babylon exceed- 
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ingly careful records of astronomic phenomena had 
been kept; and this, with the Babylonian theory of the 
cycle of things, enabled their ‘wise men’ to predict 
eclipses. So Thales himself predicted an eclipse in 
585 B.c. He may have done nothing original to achieve 
this. We cannot say anything about that, for his treatise 
on astronomy has not come down to us. But with the 
lore which Thales collected in Egypt it was certainly 
different. The Egyptians were at one time credited with 
profound mathematical lore; but recent writers, whose 
authority must be esteemed—Heiberg and Heath, for 
example—say that Egyptian mathematics was really a 
very limited and practical mensuration, connected with 
building and land surveying. From this Thales went off 
into real mathematics. He is credited, very generally, 
with the proof of five of the propositions occurring in the 
first six books of Euclid. He knew how to take the 
distance of a ship at sea from the height of a tower. 
Thales certainly founded a scientific school at Miletus 
and may be said to have provided a basis for European 
science. He, and his associate, Anaximander, in astro- 
nomy, biology, and physics, held that all that had been 
must have moved by the same processes as they then 
saw at work; that the past might be understood and 
described, and the future predicted in accordance with 
law. Above all, they suggested, and to a certain extent 
demonstrated, the mathematical relationship of some of 
these laws. 

We must, however, not fail to see that Pythagoras, 
about sixty years younger than Thales, made a far 
greater bound forward. Pythagoras was born in the 
highly cultured civilisation of Samos, 580 B.c. Whereas 
Thales still boggled over material unity, Pythagoras left 
all that aside and looked for a unity in structure. He 
did not attempt explanation, he was satisfied with 
description. Moreover, though Pythagoras, like Thales, 
was a geometer—a much more advanced geometer, as 
we should expect—he gave geometry a numerical con- 
tent which was of the very greatest importance. He 
investigated the physics of sound and formulated the 
laws of musical harmony. It is easy to say that the 
numerical basis of the octave and of the right-angled 
triangle is a simple thing; but as we moderns have 
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recently discovered, the things that men really come to 
understand in chemistry, electricity, and everything else, 
have a numerical basis, and a beautiful simplicity. 

It was the peculiar greatness of the school which 
Pythagoras founded in the west of Hellas—and as his 
authority was so reverently quoted we cannot doubt 
that he set the example himself—that they went on 
patiently observing, deducing, and proving in an abstract, 
scientific way. A Pythagorean proverb ran: cydua «at 
Baua, ardX ov cyaua Kai tpwPorov.* What a motto 
for Science! The above-drawn distinction between 
Pythagoras and his predecessors is not based on mere 
hints or insufficient records. The record is plain; and 
in it we see, first of all, that Pythagoras definitely 
directed men away from the question, ‘ What is matter ?’ 
and turned their attention to the question, ‘What is 
matter like?’ That, again, may seem to be a small thing. 
But it is worth remembering that it all had to be done 
over again for Europeans in the days of Leibnitz and 
Newton. Indeed, in many works on the history of 
philosophy it is said that one or other of these men first 
drew this very necessary distinction. Certainly the 
vehemence with which Leibnitz maintained that all 
description of nature would in the future be mechanical, 
whereas explanation might still continue to be spiritual, 
shows that in his generation the idea was unusual. And 
many will remember how Newton insists over and over 
again that he uses terms not as an explanation, but 
merely as a mathematical description. 

There is, however, something even more modern 
about the Pythagoreans than this. It is their doctrine 
that number, though not indeed the explanation of the 
matter of the universe, might well prove to be the key 
to its structure. I know that many Pythagoreans went 
off into mystical nonsense at this point, men of sufficient 
authority to draw even Plato in their train. But that 
does not discredit the main theory, any more than the 
science of medicine is to-day discredited because some 
individuals who profess it, talk like primitive medicine- 
men about magical vaccines and mumble-jumble of 
one sort or another. The Pythagorean principle shone 





* A new diagram, that means a step forward ; but we do not draw it 
to make a threepence, 
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clear throughout. And the glory and honour of the 
Pythagoreans increase as scientific knowledge increases. 
Think of Lavoisier with his balance; think of Coulomb 
with his passionate striving for the numerical formule 
of electricity ; think of chemical equivalents, of Mende- 
léeff’s law, of Gauss, of the goniometer and the science of 
crystallography! Listen to Liebig: 


‘To investigate theessence of a natural phenomenon three 
conditions are necessary : We must first study the phenome- 
non itself from all sides, we must then determine in what 
relation it stands to other phenomena, and lastly ... we have 
to solve the problem of measuring these relations . . . that is 
of expressing them in number.’ 


Once it was said that while this might be true of 
chemistry, and certain other sciences, its truth was 
limited to them, and that it could not be true of biology, 
for example. For a long time, however, metabolistic 
theories of life have pointed biology in the same 
direction. And the life-work of Sir Jagadis Bose, 
crowned by his discovery of the pulse of trees, can 
hardly be of isolated importance. 

Before passing on to examine the purely mathe- 
matical development of Pythagoreanism, and in order 
to be chronological, let us turn aside from mathematics 
proper, and take a general survey of the condition of 
science after Thales and Pythagoras, or rather before 
the death of the latter. We come now to a period of 
Greek development which abounds in written records. 
We need not speculate as to what the Greeks may have 
meant or thought. We can follow suggestions made 
by certain individuals, criticised by many others, and 
finally wrought out, often by collaboration, to a scientific 
law which still stands. We know how political dis- 
turbances made one part of the Greek world cease, for 
a while, to be the home of scientific thought. We can 
see science rise and fall from period to period according 
as one generation continued to be rationalistic or gave 
itself up to superstition. The Greeks, too, had their 
superstitious moods, and had always some intolerant 
folk among them, being human like ourselves. We can 
see too how freedom of trade and freedom of intercourse 
made for the growth of scientific thought; whereas a 
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period of petty nationalism and exclusiveness choked or 
soured it; and all this was going on, as I have said at 
the beginning, over a period of hundreds of years. 

The earliest science of which we have any record 
among the Greeks is that of medicine and surgery, and 
about the time of Pythagoras, or soon afterward, this 
became a very scientific study indeed. In Sicily, Empe- 
docles enjoyed a considerable reputation as a physician. 
Philosopher and poet as well, he was a sort of Sicilian 
Goethe in the influence he wielded both on philosophy 
and science. By this time, however, the physicians were 
a well-established guild all over the Greek world, and 
in the writings of Hippocrates, still extant, there is a 
corpus of genuinely scientific literature which is remark- 
ably free from dross of any kind. Modern. physicians 
still exclaim at Hippocrates’ accurate diagnosis of certain 
types of fever, of pneumonia and phthisis; at his skill in 
dealing with empyema and stone, in his surgical opera- 
tions on the skull, and in all types of dislocations. The 
use of certain drugs, the use of wine for washing wounds, 
the insistence on cleanliness, quiet, simple regimen, and 
above all on the duty of the physician to assist the 
curative powers of Nature—nothing could be more 
scientific. The surgeon, Francis Adams, who translated 
Hippocrates seventy-five years ago, wrote that in his 
day there existed nothing so good as Hippocrates’ work 
on dislocations. To-day Mr Charles Singer, of the 
University of London, says that the change in medical 
practices from the 19th to the 20th centuries is very 
largely in the direction of Hippocrates. 

In the meantime, physics and astronomy had not 
been neglected. The earlier records are hazy, but by 
the fifth century B.c. the evidence is clearer. We know, 
for example, a good deal about Anaxagoras, who gave 
discourses on physics and astronomy when Socrates was 
a young man, and who was later banished from Athens 
because some of his sayings were considered impious. 
He was an acute observer; he explained accurately 
enough the inundations of the Nile; he described in 
modern fashion the nature of the sun, the phases of the 
moon and the source of its light, as well as the rotations 
of the universe, and he hinted at something like the 
atomic theory. He was soon followed by Leucippus, 
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and then by the great Democritus, whose atomic theory 
was most comprehensive. It will not do to dismiss 
Democritus as a mere maker of guesses. He was a 
trained mathematician, as many accounts of him show; 
he was a much-travelled observer and thinker. Besides 
completing a theory which lay ready for any generation 
of men who could use it, he had a profound influence on 
the mathematicians and astronomers who followed him 
in these subjects, though they did not go to his distance 
in physics. 

Let us return to the progress of mathematical study, 
confining ourselves at first roughly to the two centuries 
before Euclid, say from 500 to 300 B.c. During this 
period the Pythagorean guild, Pythagoras himself being 
dead, collected a corpus of geometric lore which amounted 
practically to the first four and the sixth books of 
Euclid. They had also a very considerable literature on 
arithmetical series, square and cube root, rational and 
irrational numbers, and on the properties of number in 
general, They had also a pretty complete theory of 
sound, and particularly of musical sounds, overtones, and 
harmonies. 

Once more, there was no sudden development about 
this. Pythagoras himself taught the secret of the octave 
and something about harmony, and had a proof of 
Euclid, 1, 47, at least as early as 525 B.c. His own 
mathematical teaching preceded Euclid, that is to say, 
by a period as long as the time between Newton and 
Einstein. All through this period mathematics was 
progressing. Not only so, but there were, in the 
Pythagoreans, a band of men devoting their lives to 
mathematical investigation. 

Now I am not one of those dogmatists who undertake 
to weigh periods of history in a grocer’s scale, and 
roundly declare that, but for A, B would never have 
happened. But I think it would not be exaggerated or 
fanciful to say that few things in the last twenty-five 
centuries of human striving and aspiration have endured 
as has that mathematical study of the Pythagoreans. 
Not only did they accomplish a task which had not to 
be done again, not only in their zeal for astronomy, 
physics, and optics and geometry did they prepare the 
way for Euclid and Democritus, for Archimedes and 
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Aristarchus, and so directly inspired Copernicus and 
Galileo ; but they set an example of hard abstract think- 
ing, of science for its own sake, and established a dis- 
cipline for the human intellect to which nothing superior 
has ever been evolved. 

It is perhaps more useful to plot out the field in this 
way than to deal with single mathematicians and say 
what they individually accomplished. Certainly this is 
the truer historical method. The common belief of the 
man who does not read Greek, and who has not studied 
this period attentively, is that there were a few eminent 
and lonely thinkers, who somehow hit upon certain bits 
of scattered truth, but who lived before their time and 
hence accomplished very little. But we know the names 
of a great many Pythagoreans, all of whom collaborated 
in the work which Euclid collected and added to. We 
know the names of correspondents of Archimedes, to 
whom he sent his demonstrations, and from whom he 
took hints and suggestions. Similarly, Apollonius, the 
inventor of conic sections, acknowledges his indebtedness 
not only to his predecessors but also to mathematical 
friends. But, of course, Greek mathematics did not end 
with Euclid. Aristarchus, the inventor of plane and 
spherical trigonometry, outlived Euclid ; and Diophantus, 
who is sometimes called the inventor of algebra, but 
who like Euclid really collected the work of his pre- 
decessors to a large extent, came more than five centuries 
after Euclid. The whole period covered by Greek 
mathematics, including in that written records only, 
amounts to about nine hundred years. 

It is sometimes said that for all their mathematical 
lore the Greeks were unable to use their knowledge in a 
mechanical way. This is a flat contradiction of history. 
Their use of the compound pulley, of the siphon, and 
dozens of other mechanical appliances is well attested, 
and their skilful engineering, for purposes of war and 
peace, can be learned from reading their literature and 
from their archzological remains. They applied their 
knowledge of optics to elaborate uses of mirrors, and 
there are references, other than the story of Archimedes’ 
exploit, to burning glasses. The Greeks drove tunnels 
accurately. Archimedes made practical use of his know- 
ledge of statics ; at the same time Ctesibius in Alexandria 
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was making practical use of his study of pneumatics, in 
water-engines, and so forth. The skill of Greek clock- 
makers is, comparatively speaking, well known. Just 
as Greek military engineers used torsion in making 
engines of destruction, so Greek physicians used it in 
reducing difficult dislocations. What more practical use 
could be made of knowledge than to give Europe an 
accurate calendar? About 1258.c. Hipparchus calculated 
the lunar month as 29 days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 24 
seconds. Sir Thomas Heath says that this differs from 
the present accepted length by less than one second ! 

Let us deal with Greek biology just sufficiently to show 
how perverse ‘historians’ can be. When I was a youth, 
and before I had read much Greek, I stumbled on a Latin 
translation of Aristotle’s ‘De Animalibus.’ I was then 
dabbling in botany and engaged in a very elementary 
study of zoology. It may be judged, therefore, how deep 
was my prejudice about ‘the indispensable aid rendered 
to science by the microscope’! But having had im- 
pressed upon me by my masters the importance of 
scientific classification, I marvelled and held my breath 
when I found that not only had Aristotle said the same 
thing but had classed whales among the mammals! That 
was my first lesson in the principles of science. It 
remained with me because in a small way it was some- 
thing of an original discovery. Still, for years after that 
I was told, and one may still read in alleged histories of 
science, that the Greeks made practically no contribution 
to natural history. Truth may be gained, however, 
from learned monographs on the subject. In particular, 
there is a brilliant little essay on Aristotle as a biologist, 
by D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson, himself a biologist and 
the son of a Professor of Greek. The same writer has 
translated into English Aristotle’s work, ‘On Animals.’ 

It must not be imagined, because I mention here only 
Aristotle, that the period of Greek biology was short. 
One of the first investigators we mentioned was Anaxi- 
mander, who interested himself in geology and shell-fish, 
and laid down a theory of evolution and variation of the 
species. It is not, therefore, an accident, or even an 
original thing, in Aristotle to conceive of Nature as 
having an ascending scale, and of creatures adapting 
themselves to their environment. His writings show 
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that many of his predecessors had concerned themselves 
with these questions, particularly Anaxagoras and 
Empedocles.* We have already compared the scientific 
influence of Empedocles with that of Goethe. In biology 
he seems to have come pretty close to Lamarck’s Theory 
of Use and Disuse. There is the same evolutionary idea 
in Theophrastus, who followed Aristotle. Now between 
Anaximander and Theophrastus, with whom Greek 
biology may be said to close, there is a period of two 
and a half centuries. Within two and a half centuries 
they will accept Evolution in Tennessee. 

Meanwhile astronomy proceeded apace. From mere 
observation the Greeks held certain very creditable 
opinions about the cosmos as early as the fifth century B.c. 
Both Empedocles and Anaxagoras taught that the light 
of the moon was borrowed, and the latter asserted that 
the sun was a molten mass and that very probably the 
stars had been detached from it. He held also that the 
whole universe was in rotating motion. The Pytha- 
goreans held that all these separate worlds were spherical 
in shape; Democritus taught that there were an infinite 
number of such worlds, all in constant motion, and each 
of them consisting of an infinite number of infinitely 
small atoms. nopides of Chios is credited with two 
astronomical discoveries: first, the obliquity of the 
ecliptic ; and, second, the existence of a Great Year, so 
far as earth, sun, and moon were concerned. He flourished 
about the close of the fifth century. 

In the following century Plato, undoubtedly, gave a 
great impetus to astronomy. Any one who reads only 
his ‘ Republic’ will see his zeal for the subject, fanciful, 
exaggerated, and literary as many of his references are. 
It is not to be thoughtithat he was an astronomer; even 
his mathematical knowledge is a little doubtful. His 
pupil Aristotle added very slightly to astronomy; he 
argued from the shadow cast by the earth in lunar 
eclipses that it must be spherical inshape. But another 
pupil of Plato, Heraclides of Pontus, actually took two 
great steps forward. He discovered that the earth 
rotates daily on its axis, also that Venus and Mercury 
revolve around the sun as a centre. Soon after this, we 





* Vide especially ‘De Partibus Animalium,’ rv, 10. 
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do not know exactly when, and some authorities even 
ascribe it to Heraclides, the astronomic theory was 
advanced which is exactly that of Tycho Brahe. Since 
the matter is obscure we need not dwell on it. 

But the Greek who went the whole length of 
Copernicus, and whose ideas were well known to Coper- 
nicus, was Aristarchus of Samos. Many passages in 
ancient literature attest his heliocentric theory. Aris- 
tarchus lived about 310-230 B.c., and his theory was held 
by astronomers after his death for about three-quarters 
of acentury. One of his writings has come down to us— 
a treatise on the size and distance of the sun and the 
moon. The ideas of Aristarchus, like those of Copernicus, 
met with a chorus of disapproval from the reactionaries 
of his day. Cleanthes, the Stoic, for example, wrote a 
tract against him, calling him a blasphemer, and demand- 
ing that he should be silenced. Eratosthenes, who 
followed Aristarchus in the observatory at Alexandria, 
an extraordinarily vital and versatile character, dis- 
tinguished himself in many ways. We need mention in 
this place only three of his contributions to science. He 
gave us our so-called Julian Calendar ; he took a pretty 
accurate measurement of the angle of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic—he was less than half a minute of one 
degree wrong—and he made a scientific measurement 
of the earth’s circumference, which was also a close 
approximation. 

The next and last great figure in Greek astronomy 
is Hipparchus, who lived in Alexandria in the second 
century B.c. His measurements and calculations are 
much more accurate than those of his predecessors, 
This points not only to an enlarged collection of astro- 
nomical observations, but also to more precise instru- 
ments. As we have seen, Hipparchus measured the 
length of the lunar month to within one second. He 
discovered the precession of the equinoxes, and in 
general he created for himself a great reputation in his 
own day and later, when Ptolemy—who can hardly be 
called an independent astronomer—based his work on 
him. Unfortunately, Hipparchus did not: accept the 
heliocentric theory, and his great reputation for accuracy 
did much to obliterate the system of his predecessor. But 
as we have said of the work done by the Pythagoreans, 
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and of the system of Democritus, the thing had been 
accomplished, and lay more or less ready to the hands 
of any succeeding generation of men who could use it. 
Copernicus acknowledges his debt to Aristarchus. 

After Hipparchus the science of astronomy fell rapidly 
away. The Stoics, superstition, and man’s incurable 
anthropomorphism conquered. When Cesar wished to 
reform the calendar, about fifty years B.c., he had to 
hunt about for any one who understood the work of 
Eratosthenes. I think it a mistake, therefore, to de- 
scribe Greek astronomy as continuing from Anaxagoras 
to Ptolemy. This would be a period of six hundred 
years—the same period as that which separates Einstein 
from Roger Bacon. It is more accurate to consider the 
development as terminated soon after the death of 
Hipparchus (120 B.c.). Even then the continuous and 
active growth of astronomy among the Greeks covers 
the same period as that which separates us from the 
death of Copernicus ! 

For the sake of one of them something must be said 
of the Romans. For with him, except in the case of 
pure mathematics, Greek science may be said to end. 
It is easy to make game of the Romans after speaking 
of the Greeks. If the ancients be conceived of as a 
University one must say that the Greeks constituted the 
Faculty of Litters Humaniores and Mathematics, with 
their branches, the Faculty of Natural Science, the 
Faculty of Medicine, and a large part of the Faculty of 
Law; whereas the Romans, though they were lawyers 
too, avowedly and by preference devoted themselves to 
the Faculty of Applied Science. Look about anywhere 
in Western Europe and you will find a tribute to 
Roman engineers. A good deal of their best work was 
done underground, in the form of sewers and of tunnels 
hewn through mountains to drain away malaria. It is 
easy to be facetious over such a contrast. It is easy, too, 
to be patronising and to represent Rome as an uncouth 
but kindly giant, protecting for centuries the fairy child, 
Greek Thought. 

There is, however, as often happens, an exception to 
any such generalisation. One of the noblest pieces of 
European literature was written by a Roman, Lucretius, 
who was deeply imbued with Greek philosophy and 
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Greek science. The historian of science reckons ill who 
leaves out Lucretius as a mere poet or abstract philo- 
sopher. Few men whose records remain have been 
endowed with so powerful a mind. So powerful was he, 
indeed, so unconventional, so unlike all Europeans who 
followed him, that he quickly passed out of European 
interest. But one manuscript of Lucretius survived in 
a Western monastery, by accident, unlike the Greek 
manuscripts which were tended and read and copied in 
Constantinople by men who had enough understanding 
to reverence them; and, when the time came, ther > lay 
the work of Lucretius to fortify men, and incite them in 
the direction of rationalism, science, daring speculation. 
A keen observer, Lucretius, a subtle speculator, a prober 
into the very essence of things, into the mechanics of 
wind, into optics and magnetism, into the chemical 
change of digestion, into all the questions raised by the 
Greek biologists, including the origin of species, into 
the propagation of disease, into the laws of light, heat, 
and sound, and all those other rays and atomic vibra- 
tions with which only the other day we began to concern 
ourselves again ! 

It will readily be seen that I have made no attempt 
to be comprehensive. I have tried merely to make a 
few things clear which are not generally made clear in 
historical accounts of Greek science. I have tried to 
show that it covered a long and laborious period, and 
that during this time there were few of the main 
problems of modern science with which the Greeks did 
not deal. I have carefully refrained from such exagge- 
rated eulogies of the Greeks as one sometimes hears, to 
the effect that there would have been no science as we 
know it had the Greeks never been. That is the sort of 
speculation which raises more unknown quantities than 
the wit of man can solve. We of the modern world 
might have reasoned better had the Greeks not made, 
or seemed to have made, reasoning so easy for us. On 
the other side, I have tried to show that the Greeks 
were more like ourselves than is generally believed, and 
that as no Greeks preceded them the incubation of their 
ideas was a longer matter than ours. 

In the same way, though the Greeks never fashioned 
for themselves such a monstrous candle-snuffer of 
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thought as the Mediswval Church, they had with them 
always, as human beings always will, their Mrs Grundy 
and their Dogberry, and their apostles of compromise. 
Sixty-three years after Copernicus published the whole 
truth, Tycho Brahe, a more accurate observer so far as 
his contemporaries could see, and certainly possessed of 
more technical knowledge, contented himself with half 
the truth, and drew many after him. So was it with 
the Greeks. 

But because the Greeks wrestled more continuously 
with these problems than any of their successors in 
Europe have yet done, there does shine through their 
work a truer conception of science than may be found 
elsewhere. They discovered the importance of number. 
They saw that science to be science must be abstract, 
pure. They demanded that all science should remain 
an intellectual process, at least in the schools. They 
would not have allowed a student to use logarithms 
unless he understood the principles underlying them. 
Further, their science had a morality and a code of 
honour, as the rules of the Pythagoreans and the oath 
of Hippocrates attest. Not that they thought any know- 
ledge immoral or dishonourable. They followed Truth 
to the end; but were unselfish to a degree in sharing it, 
unself-seeking in the way they used it. Finally, Greek 
science and Greek imagination were intertwined. 

Reaction came with Stoicism, which was half Phe- 
nician in origin. It was emotional, not intellectual, and 
consequently easier for the Romans who were invading 
Greece on the other side. Stoicism was the avowed 
enemy of science, and Stoicism triumphed. This was 
reinforced by what followed. Perhaps we may be as 
sure of this as of anything, that biology and much other 
curiosity stopped with the Greeks, and was never revived 
until recently, because during all that interval Europeans 
contented themselves with the Phoenician and Hebraic 
conception of humanity. 


CARLETON W. STANLEY. 
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Art. 8—THE THAMES. 


It is a remarkable fact that the Thames has never had 
justice done it in verse or prose; and it is even more 
amazing that its manifold charms and succession of 
beauties are ignored by those who are constantly seeking 
new fields to explore. Here is a stream the waters of 
which run through our midst; it has its origin at a 
spot only a little over two hundred miles from its mouth 
in Kent; it passes through nine of the most familiar 
and historic counties of England; on its banks stand 
such famous places as Oxford and Abingdon, Reading, 
Windsor and Eton, Kingston, Richmond and Kew, to 
say nothing of London itself; and yet if we examine its 
literature we find that we have nothing nearly com- 
mensurate with its claims. That many books have been 
written on the subject is not to be denied. Certain 
centres on its banks have been carefully dealt with in a 
specialised way, and to mention but two more or less 
recent examples we have the Rev. Arthur Plaisted’s 
excellent book on Medmenham, and Sir Rickman Godlee’s 
not less attractive volume dealing with Whitchurch. 
And these are the direct successors of quite a little 
library of monographs such as Crisp’s ‘ Richmond’ which 
amplified Evans’ tentative work on that historic town, 
Pote’s ‘ Windsor, and Hedges’ ‘ Wallingford,’ inter multa 
alia. Of such places as Oxford and London, as well as 
of Eton, we have books in abundance. Also there are 
many histories of the Thames which on examination 
prove to be little more than a series of notes written 
further to illustrate special features of the subject as 
depicted in accompanying illustrations which, in practi- 
cally every case, are the fontes et origines of the volumes. 
Concerning these books I shall have something further to 
say. But when all is said and done the complete history 
of the Thames, from its exiguous beginnings, whether 
these be as some hold at the Seven Springs in Somerset 
or at Thames Head (with its elusive tree and the spring 
beneath where you may, except in winter or flood time, 
seek long enough for a trace of any water) in Gloucester- 
shire, to its gathering strength and size at London, or 
to where the ‘longed-for splash of waves is heard’ at 
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Sheerness, has still to be written; and for those who 
know the river and realise its beauty and the teeming 
annals on its banks, the fact is one to inspire perpetual 
wonder. 

The vast library of works which have been allocated 
to particular cities and towns on the Thames; the 
splendidly illustrated volumes which Boydell and Acker- 
mann, Ireland and Westall and Cooke, and the rest, have 
dedicated to the perpetuation of historic and beautiful 
spots on its banks; the great gallery of pictures, and the 
poetic tributes in which the charm of the river has been 
crystallised, are, as it were, so many mémoires pour 
servir, as the French phrase it, for the examination of 
which, in these hurried days, we have little leisure. 
What is wanted is a complete history, in which every 
famous event and every notable personality; every 
architectural feature and every spot of natural beauty; 
the fauna and the flora; the special characteristics of 
the banks of every county through which the river runs, 
should be recorded, and illustrated not merely by what 
great artists have left of their impressions, but what 
great writers have devoted, in prose and poetry, to the 
praise and description of this historic water. 

In order to realise how pregnant with interest this 
theme is, it is necessary to call to mind the historic 
annals of the country with which the Thames has been 
directly connected. From the day when Cesar crossed 
it with his legions it may be said to have run through 
our island story as it actually runs through so much of 
that island itself. As one places a finger on the map along 
which the river serpentines, hardly a town on its banks 
will be found in which history has not happened, or 
which has not been made notable by some famous 
man or event. Even above Oxford, where it meanders 
among green meadows, and the quiet of nature is so 
little disturbed save by the flap of a heron’s rising wing 
or the shrill cry of a peewit, and whither so few, 
who travel thousands of miles in other directions in 
search of beauties often not comparable to those to be 
found among these remote haunts, ever come, you may 
discover much that is linked to the doings of the great 
past, and of which the memory remains, here in an 
ancient building, there in a spot whose name recalls 
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some outstanding historical event. Even little Cricklade 
can boast of an antiquity which sent members to Parlia- 
ment in the time of Edward II, although bribery and 
corruption eventually brought it under the displeasure 
of the House of Commons; but it has long forgotten 
such happenings, and now lies peacefully enough, with 
the lovely tower of Cirencester rising in the distance, 
and Ashton Keynes (or it is the Worsted Skeynes of 
Mr Galsworthy’s ‘ Country House ’?) a little way above it, 
on the shallow and reedy stream. Past Castle Eaton 
and Kempsford, and Inglesham Round House, where the 
now disused Thames and Severn Canal joins the river, 
through Whitworth’s 1702 scheme, Lechlade forms the 
focal point, as it were, of three counties—Lechlade, with 
its old-world inns, and its church, which seems, however, 
insignificant when compared with that of Fairford, whose 
15th-century windows are among the sights of the 
neighbourhood. Eaton Hastings, Grafton, and Radcot 
are names which sing in the heart like birds, but it is 
Kelmscott that stands for something more, and never 
ean you think of it without recalling to mind that ‘idle 
singer of an empty day,’ who lived in a medieval past 
but whose ideas were so progressive. For there still 
stands the manor in which were wrought so many 
beautiful things, that its name connotes that splendour 
of typography vouchsafed to his mind through his 
communing with the exquisite missal-marges of the 
past. If Buscot on the Berkshire shore boasts its famous 
Burne Joneses, Kelmscott on the Oxfordshire is for 
ever memorable as the home of William Morris. 

And as one journeys down towards ‘the dreaming 
spires, one passes under bridges—Newbridge and Radcot 
Bridge and the rest—which have helped to make history ; 
for on them the contending forces during the Civil Wars 
came into collision, and Radcott had an earlier associa- 
tion with unrest when, in 1387, the Earl of Derby met 
here Robert de Vere, who only escaped death by plunging 
his horse into the river and swimming to the opposite 
bank. The history of the Thames that one would like 
to read and possess, would deal fully with these and 
other happenings in what are now the green pastures 
of cud-chewing kine and the haunt of the heron and the 
dabchick. One place, before we reach Oxford, has been 
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made already famous by a single line of Oxford’s most 
exquisite singer, and no one, I think, can pass Bablock 
Hythe and its ‘chopping rope,’ without realising that 
from here onwards is classic ground—ground sacred to 
the Scholar Gipsy’s quest. 

Indeed poets, as is natural, have sent many garlands 
of verse floating down the river, from the days when 
Chaucer caught something of its alchemy as he walked 
in the Savoy gardens, and Spenser reflected its beauties 
in his ‘Prothalamion,’ to the more sophisticated era 
when Denham saw it from his Coopers Hill and wrote 
his two immortal lines, and Thomson watched its 
windings from Richmond. A goodly anthology could 
be formed of such scattered tributes, in which the verse 
of Pope, who lived on the river’s bank at Twickenham, 
and Collins who bemoaned the loss of Thomson at Peters- 
ham, and Gray who wrought it into the texture of his 
tenuous output, would be reinforced by the praise of half 
a hundred poets down to the exquisite verse of our present 
Laureate. But here again, as in the case of prose, no 
one has dedicated to this fruitful subject a complete 
poem ; for Peacock’s ‘Genius of the Thames’ is but a 
philosophic dallying with the theme, and the ‘Thames 
Lyrics’ of Mortimer Collins, and the ‘Lazy Lyrics ’ of 
Ashby Sterry, are but ‘ occasional’ contributions to what 
lends itself specially to epic treatment. 

When we arrive at Oxford we have come to what is, 
with the exception of London, the Thames’s most glorious 
city. We have passed Rushey, dear to the angler, and 
Godstow, with its memories of Fair Rosamond, and are 
already bemused by the charm of that lovely city whose 
beauty nothing can spoil—neither construction, rebuild- 
ing (and much has become necessary), nor new ideas; 
nothing. The collocation of college buildings, where 
the new work cannot wholly obliterate the old, is for 
so much in this charm, that there are those who see in 
the place a gradual accretion of architectural features, 
and fondly suppose that Oxford owes its attraction to 
these. To some extent it may be so. But rather would 
it seem that the past, dominant still, has here produced 
an aura which permeates the mind to the exclusion of 
more material things. And so, should every old stone 
of the city be replaced by something new, there still 
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would remain the Oxford of our dreams, a city of 
wonderful memories rising like the towers of some fairy 
palace in an Eastern tale. 

After Oxford there are few miles of the Thames 
which are not rich with national history. The first of 
such landmarks is Abingdon, one of the oldest and most 
interesting of river-side towns. In remote days its 
splendid Abbey dominated its fortunes, and even after 
the Dissolution the town was lucky in obtaining its 
charter of incorporation from Queen Mary, who, as 
Lady of the Manor of the adjacent Radley, may be 
supposed to have taken a personal interest in Abingdon. 
That place, during the Civil Wars, lived up to its ancient 
loyalty, and was held by Wilmot for the king. Fortune, 
however, turned against its defenders, and Essex made 
himself its master, and indeed held it, with Waller (who, 
by the way, destroyed the beautiful market cross) as its 
commandant, during the remainder of the struggle; 
although Rupert did once succeed in retaking and for 
a time holding the Abbey. Even to-day, when great 
changes have taken place there, Abingdon retains an 
old-world air; and is proud of it, as it was when, with 
an amazing unanimity, it voted against the railway to 
Oxford passing through it. All sorts of picturesque 
‘bits’ are to be seen here; the bridge built in 1446; 
St Helen’s Church, with its prominent spire and five 
aisles; St Nicholas, its west door instinct with the 
characteristic work of Norman artificers ; and the Town 
Hall in which the influence of Inigo Jones is so obvious, 
although its actual designer is unknown. 

As the river winds round (although as oarsmen 
know there is a short cut by Culham) Sutton Courtney, 
that great group of trees called Wittenham Clump 
becomes insistent, so that for many a mile will it seem 
to be looking down on you, as you skirt the island by 
Long Wittenham, round by Clifton Hampden, with its 
church almost mirrored in the water, its red-brick 
bridge, and its adjacent ‘Barleymow’ of many river- 
people’s memory. If Dorchester be not actually on the 
Thames, it is so close by on the tributary Thame, that 
it may be regarded as one of the river’s historic and 
picturesque sights. The Abbey, now so retired and 
restful, has had a great history; and if it seems strange 
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to come upon it thus relegated in its old age to the 
position of a village church, it is still more surprising to 
remember that this tiny hamlet was once the centre of 
a powerful See whose jurisdiction extended over six 
dioceses ; that CharlesI held a Parliament here, and that 
in the 18th and early 19th century its large inns (now 
converted to other uses) were agog with the life and 
bustle of the full-blooded coaching days. Here, as at 
Abingdon and at other spots on the Thames, there is a 
monastic air, and one visualises the river in those far-off 
pre-lock days as dotted with ecclesiastical anglers intent 
on providing a satisfactory refection for Fridays. Indeed, 
oneof the characteristics of the stream of pleasure, is the 
presence on its banks of the remains of abbatial build- 
ings, and the names of Hurley and Medmenham, Bisham, 
Chertsey, Shene and Sion, recall the days when the river 
was an ecclesiastical highway on whose banks stood those 
significant structures of which but a few relics remain as 
subjects of study for the artist and the antiquary. 

Still older memories attach to the district around 
Dorchester, for Sinodun Hill carries the mind back 
to the Danes, and Benson reminds us of its origin in the 
Bensington of an early Saxon tribe—the Bensingas. At 
Wallingford, however, we have a better-known and 
more outstanding landmark whose antiquity and past 
importance are but dimly adumbrated in the existing 
town. The Romans almost certainly had a settlement 
there, and at the Conquest, the Saxons were dominant 
in the castle whose grass-grown ramparts can still be 
traced. Wallingford has had vicissitudes, its convenience 
as a crossing-place for the river making it an objective 
to contending forces. The Danes sacked it; it withstood 
a siege from King Stephen; and its famous Treaty is a 
mark in English history. 

All this district has the impress upon it of the 
historic past; even such small adjacent places as Mouls- 
ford, the two Stokes, and Crowmarsh Gifford, with 
Cholsey’s beautiful cruciform church in the distance, 
where we stop for a while at the Beetle and Wedge 
or the Leather Bottel, recall the era when armed 
men rode over the narrow sturdy bridges and the 
clash of steel was heard hard by monastic fastnesses. 
Even Goring, which to-day is little more than a boat- 
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man’s paradise, to which, however, singularly few peris 
seek admittance, had its nunnery founded by Henry II, 
and still has its Norman church, no doubt the sole remains 
of the Augustinian establishment there ; but Pangbourne 
(where the Pang enters the main stream) has become 
sophisticated, in spite of its pleasant collocation of red 
roofs ; and what somebody once called the Seven Deadly 
Sins—the row of houses in embrasures in the scooped- 
out chalk cliff, along the river front, have taken from it 
the picturesqueness of yester-year; a picturesqueness 
which, however, happily clings to its twin village, Whit- 
church, on the opposite bank. 

As if to make up for such sophistication, and to give 
us a glimpse of rurality unspoiled by man, before we 
arrive at the intolerable Reading Reach, we have Maple- 
durham, with its famous home of the Blounts, and 
Hardwick where Charles I played bowls. A third in- 
teresting house in this neighbourhood, lying high above 
the river, is Purley Hall, where Warren Hastings resided 
while awaiting his trial; but it is as much embedded 
in its trees as is Basildon Park, which we passed after 
leaving Goring, and interesting as having been the only 
mansion in the southern counties designed by that able 
18th-century architect, Carr of York. 

The historic interest present on the river-banks, full 
and significant as it is, is powerless to dominate the 
attractions of the stream itself. In the upper reaches 
the bird-life and the flora, the extraordinary variety of 
the scenery, here rising in massed woods, there stretch- 
ing away over lush meadows, is, of course, pronounced. 
But here, as in more cultivated parts, the swans are a 
feature which add to the beauty of every reach. These 
birds are owned by the Crown and by two of the City 
Companies, the Vintners and the Dyers, and their yearly 
‘upping,’ or ‘hopping, a corruption of the earlier form 
of the word, is a recognised custom. This ceremony 
consists in cutting ‘nicks’ inthe beak. The royal swans 
are marked with five nicks, two lengthwise and three 
across ; those of the City Companies with two only. It is, 
by the way, an interesting fact that the name of the tavern 
sign of ‘ The Swan with Two Necks,’ was originally ‘ The 
Swan with Two Nicks.’ In ancient days any one possess- 
ing what was called ‘a game’ of swans, was obliged to 
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mark each bird with a ‘cygninote,’ or brand. When the 
authorities are on a swan-upping expedition, their boats 
are decorated with the royal flag, or with those of the 
two city companies, the former being white with the 
king’s crown and initials embroidered on it. 

The presence of the swans (with an occasional black 
one among them) adds charm to Sonning’s old bridge, 
and the White Hart garden full of roses, and even takes 
something from the dreariness of the three miles by 
Reading, where the Kennet joins the Thames, and the 
railway disfigures the landscape. In recent days, build- 
ing on the Berkshire shore has helped to detract from 
the simple charm of the low-lying meadows about which 
the Loddon and St Patrick’s stream meander; but even 
the presence of little bungalows cannot wholly take 
away the beauty of the exquisite reach which lies 
between Sonning and Shiplake Lock, and introduces us 
to the gracious curve sweeping by the Wargrave of Lord 
Barrymore’s idiosyncrasies and the smooth lawns of 
Park Place, to Marsh Lock, and the dual landmarks of 
Henley Bridge and Henley Church Tower. 

Henley, the oldest town in Oxfordshire, although its 
buildings belie the fact, is perhaps for obvious reasons 
the best known on the river. Indeed the name has come 
to indicate our great river festival rather than a place 
of residence and business; yet if it is gay and kaleido- 
scopic during one hectic week in the year, it is, for many, 
more attractive when merely its quiet self free from the 
invasion of noise. Henley Regatta has, however, left its 
indelible mark. Houses have arisen along the river 
bank ; house-boats are still there (although not, perhaps, 
so insistently as in pre-motor days); and the air of 
activity which the place assumes during the ‘ week,’ 
never quite deserts it. Phyllis Court is now a centre 
for dancing and tennis, and has forgotten its historic 
past; Friar Park with its amazing gardens is not the 
place it was when the ends of the earth were ransacked 
for its adornment. But Fawley Court. remembers that 
it was built by Wren, and the Henley reach links it with 
Greenlands, whose associations with the Civil War and 
even with Roman days, have, however, been obliterated 
by the modern Italian architecture of its eponymous 
mansion. 
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Although the Thames is studded with the sites and 
crumbling remains of monastic establishments, it is in 
this neighbourhood that the aura of such is most 
marked. For Medmenham, Hurley, and Bisham lie close 
to each other, and all, in spite of later and, in at least 
two instances, more insistent memories, are associated 
with those ecclesiastical centres that once dominated 
the country and made their presence particularly felt on 
the banks of its rivers. The Cistercians at Medmenham 
have been forgotten through the doings of the Hell Fire 
Club; the Knights Templar and the Augustinians at 
Bisham have been so long succeeded by private owners, 
the Hobys and the Vansittart Neales, that their memory 
has faded. Indeed Bisham Abbey, under which lies the 
body of the great Warwick, the King-maker, as well as 
that of the Earl of Salisbury who fought at Poictiers, 
has come to be associated rather with the Princess 
Elizabeth, once a prisoner in this pleasant spot, and that 
Lady Hoby whose ghost is said to haunt the place, be- 
moaning a too harsh motherhood. Another and later 
memory clings to Bisham, for here beneath the trees that 
hang over the stream, Shelley moored his boat and wrote 
‘The Revolt of Islam.’ It is Hurley which alone retains 
something tangible from monastic days (for at Temple, 
the modern mill can only dimly recall that which the 
Knights Templar used), because there we can see the 
church attached to the great Priory, with its immense 
barn and columbarium ; and can trace the outlines of 
that monastic stronghold; even if the memory of Lord 
Lovelace and the plot concocted in the vaults of Lady 
Place, which brought William III to the throne, have 
helped to dim earlier associations. 

With Marlow the Thames may be said to become a 
more recognised source of pleasure, although it has 
apparently lost much of its earlier attraction for those 
who prefer scouring dusty roads. Marlow and Cook- 
ham, separated by Quarry Woods and Cliveden— 
making up the quartette of great belts of trees, Harts 
Wood and Park Place being the others—-in these lower 
reaches, are twin paradises of the river man; the 
former for sculling and punting, the latter, with its 
wind-blown shores, for sailing. As the river flows 
towards the sea it becomes ever more closely associated 
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with our island story. In some instances, as at Cliveden, 
this partakes more of a personal aspect than a purely 
historical one. But Cliveden can never be named with- 
out its connexion with the second Duke of Buckingham, 
and afterwards with Frederick, Prince of Wales, spring- 
ing to mind; although the present great house, designed 
by Barry, has obliterated that erected by the dissolute 
favourite of Charles II. 

Sophistication intervenes, in the presence of the 
much-restored Maidenhead, between the rural charms 
of Cookham, in whose churchyard Fred Walker lies 
buried, and the Bray whose beautiful old almshouses 
formed the subject of that artist’s most notable picture. 
With Bray and Little Boveney, we come to the Eton of 
innumerable memories and the Windsor of world-wide 
fame. And at no other part of the Thames can one 
point to two structures facing each other from opposite 
banks, which in different ways are more beautiful or 
significant. For here we have the most famous royal 
residence in the world and the best known college. 
There is no finer sight {anywhere than Windsor Castle. 
From whatever point you gaze at that immemorial pile, 
it strikes you with wonder. It is at once so dignified, 
picturesque, and aloof, as it were, and yet so strangely 
familiar. It seems to pronounce the last word on regal 
splendour. It is an epic of royalty in terms of stone 
covering athousand years. Eton’s warm splash of colour 
between the trees has something of a more intimate 
appeal. There it stands, a nursery of greatness; the 
alma mater of many who have attained fame; the fons 
et origo of that characteristic which it has been able to 
impress on so many and such different minds; that not 
mere learning, but an indescribable influence seems to 
emanate from it, to be carried by its sons into the senate 
and the field, and through all the multitudinous directions 
in which mental activity has been — with an in- 
calculable beneficent influence. 

The river bends about Old Winder—wans poor 
‘Perdita’ once lived and lies buried—and flows on to 
the island of our liberties, the spot where Magna Carta 
was signed, with the Coopers Hill of the poet looking 
down from its distant height. If Staines has, to-day, 
taken on something of a suburban air, it can at least 
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boast of being in a neighbourhood where all sorts of 
notable landmarks exist, and over which an embodied 
past seems to hover still. There is the famous London 
Stone, set up in 1285, to mark the extent in this direction 
of the city’s jurisdiction, and from which the town is 
said to take its name; there is the so-called Truss’s 
Stone near Penton Hook, perpetuating the name of a 
city official, and the date of its erection, 1774; there is 
Laleham with its Rectory indissolubly connected with 
the great Arnold of Rugby and his greater poet-son; 
and farther away is Chertsey, whose once splendid Abbey, 
founded in 666, destroyed by the Danes, and refounded 
by King Edgar in 964; ‘a noble and splendid pile,’ as 
the antiquary Stukeley calls it, covered no less than four 
acres, and the stones of which were used by Henry VIII 
in the construction of his palace at Oatlands. The 
Abbey Mead on the island, formed by the Abbey stream 
flowing out of and into the Thames, marks its site, and 
no doubt the site of the famous scene in Shakespeare’s 
‘ Richard III,’ where the Duke of Gloucester orders the 
bearers to set down the body of Henry VI and woos 
and wins the king’s widow in so strange a way. Far 
away, too, standing above the little Bourne rivulet, is 
St Ann’s Hill where Charles James Fox once lived. Few 
spots on the river are eloquent of so much fame in 
different directions as this, to which successive royal 
residents at Oatlands, culminating in the Duke and 
Duchess of York and their dogs, gave at one time an 
added air of distinction. But nearly every place on the 
river possesses some history of importance and interest, 
and ghosts walk in Weybridge, among its new houses, 
and in little retired Halliford, and at Walton, where 
the Cowey Stakes recall the days when the Roman 
legions are said to have here crossed the river to attack 
Cassivellaunus. 

In these home waters, however, modern construc- 
tion has obliterated so much, and turned so much 
that even the living can remember as rural into bricks 
and mortar, that, were it not for the green trees and 
beautiful red-brick of Hampton Court, and the historic 
and social memories, which even rebuilding cannot 
efface, of Richmond and Kew, Kingston, of Coronation 
Stone fame, and Strawberry Hill still dreaming among 
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its trees of its dilettante creator, one might regard 
the Thames from this point as no longer a fascinating 
stream. Truth to tell, so far as boating goes, it can 
hardly be said any longer to be enjoyable, after one 
has passed Richmond Bridge; although to those who 
care for the past, there still is much to allure us: Sion 
with its history as a monastery and as once the home 
of Lady Jane Grey; Kew with its Georgian air; 
and Strand on the Green where Gainsborough lived; 
Mortlake, where Queen Elizabeth visited Dr Dee; and 
Barnes, where the Kit Kat Club foregathered. Even 
Putney, overgrown Putney, now almost part and parcel 
of the Metropolis, has notable memories, for was not 
Gibbon christened in its church, and did not Swinburne 
live at No. 2, The Pines ? 

If the Thames can in one part more than any other 
claim the title of being the Royal River, it is between 
the red-brick glories of Hampton Court and Richmond. 
From the time of Henry III to that of Charles I, 
Richmond (the Shene of earlier days) was the suburban 
royal residence. The splendid palace which Henry VII 
created there from the old abode of former sovereigns, 
and in which Elizabeth died, faced the river, with 
innumerable towers and pinnacles, as may be seen in 
Wyngaerde’s famous picture in the Bodleian. When 
Hampton Court was erected by Wolsey and still more 
markedly after it had passed to the Crown, there was a 
constant connexion between these two palaces, and the 
river, then the chief highway, was the scene of con- 
tinual royal processions. Nor when the earlier Georges 
came to Kew was the Thames less used, for the royal 
barges were as constantly to be seen going up stream, or 
down to Westminster. To attempt to trace the history 
of the Thames in this neighbourhood is like trying to 
write much of the history of England in a single chapter. 
You can hardly row a yard on it without being able 
to point to some spot made famous by the presence of a 
notable personality or the existence of some splendid 
building. Palaces, great houses, monasteries, nunneries, 
and churches follow each other in rapid succession. 

The river is haunted by the ghosts of great men and 
the memories of stirring events. Nearly every village or 
town on its banks brings to mind the thought of a poet: 
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Shelley at Marlow, Arnold at Laleham, Cowley at Chert- 
sey, Pope at Twickenham, Thomson at Richmond; and 
how many more in the Metropolis itself! The river of 
London is a microcosm of the history of the Empire. The 
pageants that took place when it was its principal high- 
way are beyond computation, and Elizabeth going to 
Greenwich (Placentia, as they delighted to call it in 
those spacious days) is matched by Charles going to 
Hampton Court; and Charles II swimming in the 
Thames forms a companion picture to George waiting 
on its banks for ‘Perdita.’ Even the inns which stand 
on the edge of the stream have their special annals, and 
in some cases preserve something of their former 
picturesqueness. The old mills, so many of which have 
unhappily been destroyed—Iffley and Shiplake and the - 
rest—formed, within recent memory, landmarks as 
familiar as the innumerable locks themselves. At inter- 
vals the little tributaries that feed the river—the Wind- 
rush and the Cherwell, the Thame and the Pang, the 
Loddon, the Kennet, the Colne and the Wey—bring to 
its waters memories which Time has established on their 
shores. The bridges which cross the Thames from Han- 
nington Bridge to London Bridge all possess individual 
history. 

Nor is it only to the eyes of the historian and the 
antiquary that the Thames is fruitful for investigation. 
In short we may truly apply to it the saying of Cicero, 
‘ Quacunque ingredimur in aliquam historiam vestigium 
ponimus. The entomologist, the naturalist, and the 
botanist find on its banks endless sources of interest. 
There may be found the Loddon Lily, by no means con- 
fined to the tributary of that name, the so-called Military 
Orchis, above Streatley ; and in the fields about Oxford 
those Fritillaries (at Thame they call them Crowcups) 
which Matthew Arnold has immortalised in ‘ The Scholar 
Gipsy. The naturalist, too, may see in the higher 
reaches bird-life fearless of the dipping scull; may 
watch the lazy rise and flight of a heron and its ex- 
quisite settling to earth, and the short, sharp flash of 
translucent blue as a kingfisher seeks its home. 

If the Thames can rightly be called the river of 
history, it can as properly be termed the river of peace 
and beauty. No stream is quite comparable with it in 
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its constant revelation of fresh, unforgettable charm. 
Exquisite spots, of course, may be found on other 
English rivers, and some, like Symonds Yat on the 
Wye, are of world-renowned beauty; but the very 
consummation of such loveliness tends to make other 
parts of their streams disappointing. With the Thames 
there is a uniform level of charm and grace. 

The changes which have taken place during the past 
half-century, in the physical surroundings of the Thames, 
have been equalled by those in the fashions of such as 
depend on it for their livelihood, their sports, or their 
less strenuous pleasures. In the early 'sixties of the 
last century, for instance, almost the only punts were 
those, solid and heavy, used by the watermen (Leslie, 
the painter, was one of the first to use a punt as a 
pleasure boat), while to-day punts made of light cedar 
and mahogany are among the most popular craft. In 
rowing boats sculls have almost universally superseded 
oars, and the rare private steam launch has given way 
to a swarm of motor canoes and other boats, which 
rush up and down the stream and every day cause 
damage through the disturbance of the water and the 
erosion of the banks. The ‘cedar skiff’ so highly prized 
by Etonians who, sixty years ago, were privileged to 
own a ‘lock up,’ has long since gone; and regattas 
which once were few and far between and more or less 
private local festivals, abound on nearly every reach 
from Oxford to Putney—objectives of the cup-hunter, 
to be chronicled in the daily press. Compared with 
many of the rivers of the continent the Thames is 
small; contrasted with those of the New World diminu- 
tive; but even this fact helps to make it attractive, for 
at a glance one may comprehend its beauties and 
manifold attributes. Therefore it is that in spite of 
what poets, from Gower, Taylor and Spenser to Denham, 
Pope and Mr Bridges, have sung in its praise; in spite of 
all that books have said of its historic interest; in spite 
of all that pictures have tried to reveal of its charm, 
the Thames has never been adequately perpetuated ; 
and it remains a mystery to many, and, perhaps, not 
least so to those who know it and love it best. 


E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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Art. 9—ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. 


1. Theoretical Biology. By J. von Uexkiill. Kegan Paul, 
1926. 

2. Tierpsychologie. By Friedrich Hempelmann. Leipzig: 
Akademische Verlagogesellschaft, 1926. 

3. The Mentality of Apes. By Wolfgang Kéhler. Kegan 
Paul, 1925. 

4, — Mind. By Frances Pitt. Allen and Unwin, 

5. The Study of Living Things. By E.S.Russell. Methuen, 
1924. 


DURING recent years there have been numerous careful 
experiments on the behaviour of the higher apes, those 
of Prof. Kéhler on chimpanzees being outstanding. 
While there are remarkable limitations in the way of 
achievement, it seems clearly proved that the higher 
apes are more intelligent than has been hitherto believed. 
If we take intelligent behaviour to mean that there is a 
correlate of perceptual inference, a sort of picture-logic, 
putting two and two together, then chimpanzees, gorillas, 
and orangs are often intelligent. We would apply this 
term to such activities as the following: building a pile 
of four boxes in order to reach the banana dangling 
from the roof; joining a short length of bamboo rod on 
to the end of a long one, thus making a single stick 
sufficient to retrieve the fruit outside the cage; using 
the teeth to whittle down the end of a short stick so 
that it might fit into the hollow end of a long one; 
discovering the effectiveness of a lever and then proceed- 
ing to find other levers of various sizes, including the 
heavy trapeze-bar with which it was possible to prise 
asunder the vertical bars of the cage, thus allowing the 
orang to gratify his long-cherished desire to look 
round the corner at his neighbour in the next cage. 
Very instructive is a kind of argument by analogy : thus 
after Prof. Kéhler’s chimpanzees had been greatly 
delighted with the loan of a hand-mirror, they pro- 
ceeded to discover looking-glasses for themselves, such 
as polished pieces of metal and even pools of rain-water, 
into which they would gaze intently. The analogical 
extension of the discovery seems to us to imply in some 
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degree a psychical process, and its importance is not 
greatly lessened by the fact that the chimpanzees were 
never able to rid themselves of the idea that there was 
another ape on the other side of the looking-glass. To 
catch him nodding they made untiring efforts. 

To appreciate the psychological significance of these 
and similar achievements, let us contrast them with 
others. No one who has studied the terms would propose 
to find in the apes’ behaviour any evidence of reason, 
as distinguished from intelligence. For reason is taken 
to imply conceptual, as distinguished from perceptual, 
inference. Reasoning may be effected at an intelligent 
level, but réason implies experimenting with general 
ideas or concepts. So far as we know, there is no 
carefully recorded instance of animal behaviour that 
demands for its adequate description that we should 
credit the creature with general ideas and a capacity for 
working or playing with them. Man is often intelligent 
and occasionally rational ; animals are often reflex and 
instinctive, and occasionally intelligent. 

Kéhler remarks that while the chimpanzees made 
some clever hits, they often failed to take a step which 
a child would have thought of. Picture, for instance, 
the chimpanzee who followed others (not a very common 
procedure) in making a four-story erection of boxes in 
order to reach the hanging fruit. Unluckily she placed 
the fourth box with its open end up, so that when she 
climbed into it she was little nearer the desired banana 
than if there had been only three boxes. Not under- 
standing the relations of things, and only dimly ap- 
preciative of a concrete ‘If this, then that,’ she was non- 
plussed. Unable to correct her mistake, or fatigued by 
unwonted mental exertion, she curled up in the topmost 
box and fell asleep. 

When we ask why an animal with a fine brain is not 
cleverer, we should recall the biological commonplace 
that no creature is likely to show much more cleverness 
than the conditions of its life demand. The anthropoid 
apes are strong and secure; they are as intelligent as 
is required, just as is the case with a golden eagle. 
Till the higher values are more than adumbrated, increase 
of knowledge would be too apt to mean increase of 
sorrow. It would not be good for an animal to have 
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much imagination, unless indeed it is going to begin a 
new ascent of man. 

But after we have granted that apes are as intelligent 
as they need to be, and that their brain is neither as 
large nor as finely differentiated and integrated as ours, 
the question rises: What are their particular handicaps ? 
The answer is two-fold: (a) that they seem to have a 
relatively poor repertory of mental images; and (0) that 
they have no language. The first drawback is illustrated 
by the general result of experimentation that the apes 
are seldom able to solve a new problem unless the 
elements in the solution are within its visual range at 
the time. But a child might have a mental presentation 
of what would fill the gap, and might search for it in 
a widened environment. Not that any hard and fast 
line can be drawn, for there is the well-known case of 
Miss Cunningham’s young gorilla who, after sulking a 
little on being refused a seat on her lap, searched round 
the room for a newspaper, which he proceeded to spread 
as an apron over his teacher’s dress. 

The second handicap is the merely incipient character 
of ape language. Chimpanzees have many words, indica- 
tive of particular experiences, such as meals and danger, 
or of particular emotions, such as joy and resentment, 
but there is no expression of a judgment in even the 
tiniest sentence, and there is not, as is seen in parrots, 
any social imitation of particular sounds. But it is 
language that widens the folding doors of the mind 
that necessity and visualisation have opened. 

Having admitted that the intelligence of apes is not 
reason, and that it is hampered by limitations almost 
as striking as its achievements, let us compare it with 
other forms of behaviour. First of all, it is plain that 
the results of training, though proving educability, are 
often much less intelligent than they seem. A good 
illustration is given by Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, who tells 
of the elephant that put pennies deftly into the slot 
of the biscuit-delivering machine, but rejected with im- 
patience the halfpennies that would not work the 
mechanism. This looked on the face of it hugely in- 
telligent, but it was the outcome of very laborious 
habituation, implying weeks of training during which 
the trunk was guided to the automatic machine, and 
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other weeks during which an associative discrimination 
of pennies from halfpennies was built up. It would 
be very extreme to say that there was no appreciation 
of significance on the elephant’s part, but most of the 
performance depended on enregistering a sequence of 
acts. An association was established between the feel 
of the penny and raising the trunk to the slot, between 
the feel of the halfpenny and throwing it back to the 
visitor, but this did not involve even a spice of judgment. 
As long as the elephant was sensorily acute enough to 
distinguish pennies and halfpennies with the tip of its 
trunk, and plastic enough to establish a novel and very 
artificial neuro-muscular linkage, there was no need for 
it to go further in this particular connexion. And we 
must be frank enough to admit that few of us know in 
any precise way how the disappearance of the penny is 
followed by the appearance of the biscuit, and why a 
halfpenny will not work. 

When we turn from training that results in a routine 
performance to training which has its outcome in a 
variety of actions appropriately adjusted, we hear more 
clearly the note of intelligence. This is illustrated by 
the elephant’s co-operation with the workmen in the 
forest, by the shunting horse at a railway station in the 
country, or best of all by the collie dog in its successful 
completion of a difficult piece of shepherding. In such 
cases where the animal mind has been raised to a higher 
power by working in responsible partnership with man, 
the most striking feature is the judgment shown in 
adjusting the response to the peculiarities of a particular 
situation. In the collie’s case it seems that successful 
achievement depends not only on the individually 
variable educability and on the shepherd’s skilful train- 
ing, but on the instruction given to the prentice by the 
parent dog, some say by the mother especially. 

Before a chimpanzee hit upon the device of piling 
one box on the top of another to reach the high-hung 
fruit it tried other methods, such as climbing, swinging 
violently on the hanging rope, and standing on the 
shoulders of another ape. As these all failed, it was 
driven to further experimentation. But all that was 
done was on the line of purposeful and deliberate ex- 
periment towards an end in view. Yet there are other 
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cases where the intelligent factor operates by taking 
advantage of a fortuitous occurrence, and we need not 
depreciate this too much, since many of man’s inventions 
have been made in a more or less similar way. It is 
said that the Greek eagle lifts the Greek tortoise in its 
talons to a great height and then lets it fall on the 
rocks below, with the result that the extremely strong 
carapace is broken and the muscles exposed. This is an 
ingenious way of utilising an almost invulnerable animal, 
but it may have been discovered quite fortuitously. 
Eagles often lift booty in their talons without stopping 
in their wild rush, but they often let their captive fall. 
This would be very apt to occur with a smooth-backed 
tortoise, and the intelligence might lie in taking advan- 
tage of a useful accident, and one that would be likely 
to happen over and over again and with different eagles. 
Similar behaviour has been often observed on the part 
of herring-gulls which lift crabs, sea-urchins, and clams 
in their bills and let them fall on the rocks or shingle 
below, with the result that the hard shells are broken. 
In some places and on some occasions this may be 
observed frequently among the gulls, and then it may 
not be observed again for a long time. This requires 
further observation; but it suggests repeated re-dis- 
covery as the result of a natural accident. Rooks deal 
in a similar way with freshwater mussels. 

At various levels of the animal kingdom, from the 
Protozoa upwards, one sees the pursuance of a random 
‘trial and error’ method in which the creature, in face 
of some difficulty, tries its various common movements 
one after the other, and may thus solve a problem. It 
is seeking satisfaction or the removal of dissatisfaction, 
and it goes through its repertory of movements. Here 
we have to do with endeavour, but not with intelligence. 
In any case it is far below the level of the deliberately 
purposeful experiments made by the chimpanzee in trying 
to retrieve the out-of-reach fruit. Intelligence might be 
inferred if attention were arrested by the movement that 
proved effective, and if on subsequent occasions the 
profitless movements were more or less quickly elimi- 
nated. One of the lower monkeys wished to get a 
peanut out of a narrow-necked bottle, and tried all 
manner of unintelligent shakings. Among these there 
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occurred holding the bottle inverted in a vertical 
position, which of course attained the desired result, 
But this individual monkey had not the wit to notice 
what particular movement solved the problem; nor did 
its fortuitous success lessen during the period of obser- 
vation the number of subsequent failures. It is profitable 
to contrast this case with the way in which an untaught 
thrush, carefully observed by Miss Frances Pitt, learned 
to open its first wood-snail. In the course of a week 
it passed through the stages of indifference, interest, 
fumbling strokes, more effective thrusts, lifting the 
shell, and finally hammering it on a stone until it broke. 
But when it reached the solution which it had deliberately 
sought, it did not require any further experimenting. 
It had learned its lesson—along an intelligent line. 

The term ‘habit’ should be restricted to the individual 
enregistration of a novel sequence of actions, which 
require to be in some way ‘learned.’ In the sequence one 
neuro-muscular action automatically calls up another, 
and that another, and so on; and it is easier that the 
links in the chain should follow one another than that 
anything else should happen. As people often speak of 
‘habit’ and ‘ habits’ with other quite different meanings, 
it might be useful to use the term ‘ habituation’ for the 
individually acquired enregistration, as well as for the 
process by which the enregistering is effected. There are 
two important points: (a) to distinguish habituation, 
which requires to be individually ‘learned, from in- 
stinctive capacities and reflex actions which form part 
of the inherited organisation; and (b) to recognise that 
the habituation may be effected by non-intelligent as 
well as by intelligent repetitions of the same experience. 

Thus it is an entirely individual and also peculiar 
achievement to master a labyrinth of the Hampton 
Court pattern, as has been done by many animals, such 
as monkeys, rats, mice, dogs, cats, pigeons, and tortoises. 
In the course of a few days a docile rat will scamper 
through the maze to get its food, and some rats that 
have learned their lesson well are able to traverse the 
perplexing paths without a mistake after an interval of 
several weeks. How the rat masters the labyrinth is 
uncertain, but it can do so apart from sight and smell. 
It can hardly be credited with having a plan of the 
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labyrinth in its head, or with noticing, as a clever boy 
might, that there is a ‘secret,’ like ‘second to the right 
and third to the left,’ which leads the explorer in or out. 
It makes mistakes at first, but it gradually eliminates 
these; and the probability is that it has a kinzsthetic 
sense that enables it to remember the effective routine 
of movements. It must be noticed that these maze- 
solving creatures do not learn in cold blood, but with 
an interest whetted by appetite. The ‘homing’ of 
horses and some other mammals is probably kinesthetic ; 
and as for cats that are transported to a distance in 
a basket, more precise information is required, One 
requires to know, for instance, the percentage of failures, 
and whether a cat that found its way in a few days 
from Ayrshire to Fife could have repeated the journey 
the following week. The ‘homing’ power of ants and 
bees is in the main the outcome of learning the region 
and taking advantage of landmarks; the case of homing 
pigeons is by itself, since man secures a graduated educa- 
tion for the birds ; the homing of migrant birds remains 
a puzzle. The experiments made with brooding terns, 
removed in closed baskets from the Tortugas and taken 
on board steamer for hundreds of miles into unknown 
waters, whence a variable percentage returned in safety, 
seem to prove conclusively that there is a ‘sense of 
direction’ whose nature and location are quite unknown. 
All this, however, is but to emphasise the point that 
habituation is a very important factor, and that the 
‘learning’ process need not be intelligent. Very clear 
evidence of this is afforded by the behaviour of starfishes, 
which learn to free themselves more and more rapidly 
from staples which bind their arms to the experimenting 
table, of course without pain or actual contact. There 
is a gradual elimination of useless movements, but we 
dare not speak of anything like intelligence when we 
are dealing with animals that have not a single nerve- 
ganglion in their bodies. The nerve-cells are not inte- 
grated into centres. Nor, on the other hand, can we 
put our learning to ride a push-bicycle or to play a game 
like tennis at the simple level illustrated by the starfish, 
for although there is the important common feature 
of eliminating useless movements, man is continually 
demanding and receiving intelligent reasons for learning 
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as he does. One of the clearest instances of non- 
intelligent ‘learning’ is afforded by some experiments 
on earthworms which were confined in T-shaped tubes 
filled with soil, one path leading to a mild electric shock 
and the other to satisfaction. After 120-180 lessons, 
about six per day, the earthworms learned to avoid the 
electric path, making only one mistake or two out of 
twenty trials. But the lesson was learned not less 
thoroughly by headless earthworms! 

On a different line of evolution from intelligent 
behaviour at its various levels are the diverse forms 
of instinctive behaviour, reaching its finest expression 
in ants, bees, and wasps. On its physiological side 
instinctive behaviour is a chain of reflex actions, the 
histological elements of which and their arrangement 
in sequences form part of the hereditary organisation 
of the animal. But in some cases it seems necessary 
to assume an active psychical correlate, and there is 
evidence that the instinctive chain of reflexes is suffused 
with an awareness that is more than sensitiveness to 
stimuli, and backed by an endeavour that is more than 
appetite. 

For some spiders it has been shown that they con- 
struct their web true to the type of the species the very 
first time they try. Subsequent webs may be stronger 
and larger, but the first web has the characteristic 
architecture. As Résch has shown, the worker honey- 
bee serves an interesting apprenticeship within the hive, 
being promoted, so to speak, from task to task, all dis- 
charged instinctively, until after about a fortnight she 
passes into the new world of flowers and sunshine. But 
there the outstanding fact is that she enters and rifles 
difficult blossoms, collecting nectar as to the manner 
born. She fills her honey-sac, makes a bee-line for home, 
executes a peculiar nectar-dance (as Frisch has shown) 
on the honeycomb, makes her contribution to the com- 
munal wealth, and, after a short rest, flies off again for 
more. Although there are interesting idiosyncrasies, 
for it is a common saying among bee-keepers that ‘ bees 
never do anything always,’ the behaviour is for the most 
part instinctive routine. 

One of the most instructive illustrations of instinct 
is the behaviour of the Yucca moth which pollinates 
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the Yucca flower. Emerging from her cocoon, the | 
female moth meets a mate in the air and flies from 
the encounter to visit a Yucca flower with ripe stamens. | 
She collects a ball of pollen and carries it prominently 
beneath her mouth; she flies to another Yucca blossom | 
and deposits some eggs in the seed-box; but on this 
visit she leaves the mass of pollen on the surface of | 
the ripe stigma. The pollen-tubes grow down into | 
the ovary; the egg-cells in the ovules are fertilised 
and begin to develop; the possible seeds become real 
seeds; and some of them form suitable food for the | 
larvee of the moth when these hatch out from the eggs. | 
It is evident that there would be no seeds at all if it 
were not for the pollinating visits of the moth; it is | 
evident that the nurture of the larve is ensured by the 
development of the seeds; and it should be noted that 
there are plenty of uninjured seeds left to ensure the 
propagation of the Yucca plant; but the important 
point for our present purpose is that an animal emerging 
into a new world goes through a performance hitherto 
untried, the success of which depends on a regular 
sequence of steps. An instinct is an inborn capacity for 
doing apparently clever things, without any need for 
‘learning’ or apprenticeship, though this is not to be 
taken as denying that the instinctive performance is 
sometimes perfected by practice. 

Many years ago, Sir Ray Lankester drew a clear 
distinction between (a) the ‘little brain’ type, reaching | 
a climax in ants and bees, with a rich repertory of 
instincts and very little power of educability, and (b) the 
‘big brain’ type, reaching a climax in the highest 
vertebrates, with relatively few instincts in the strict | 
sense but with remarkable powers of learning or profiting 
by experience. From a different angle Bergson reached 
the same general conclusion, that instinctive and intel- 
ligent behaviour are on different lines of evolution, each | 
with its own advantages and disadvantages. But these 
two great kinds of behaviour do not admit of very close 
comparison, still less of being pitted against each other. 

It is useful to dwell for a little on the contrast be- 
tween instinctive and intelligent behaviour. Instinctive} 
behaviour requires no learning, but intelligent behaviour | 
is based on what the naturally nimble brain learns. The} 
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newly-hatched mound-bird, having struggled out of the 
egg-shell, has to continue to struggle out of the great 
heap of fermenting vegetable debris. If it stops to 
think or through fatigue, it perishes. If it continues 
its instinctive struggles it wins its way through, and 
hurries into the scrub. The Yucca moth, as we have 
seen, makes no tentatives ; how different from the song- 
thrush with its wood-snail ! 

Instinctive capacity is shared equally by all members 
of the species of the same sex, whereas intelligent 
capacity varies greatly from individual to individual. 
All female spiders of the same kind make an equally 
perfect web. Of course one must not make a dogma of 
this perfection of instinct, for mistakes are sometimes 
made when the consecutive manipulations are very 
intricate. Fabre tells us of the Calicuwrgus wasp that 
stings its captured spider near the mouth, thereby 
paralysing the poison-fangs; and then, safe from being 
bitten, drives its own poisoned weapon into a thin part 
of the spider’s cuticle between the fourth pair of legs. 
But it is said that the precision of the thrust is not 
always perfect. 

If an instinctive capacity implies on its physiological 
side the gradual elaboration of a number of neuro- 
muscular linkages, activated by particular stimuli of 
vital importance, we can understand its characteristic 
limitation that it ceases to work well when there is some 
upsetting change in the circumstances. The full-grown 
Procession caterpillars crawl down the pine-tree on 
whose leaves they have been feeding, and march in 
Indian file over the ground, continuing until they find a 
soft place in which they can burrow and undergo their 
great change into moths. This persistent march or 
procession works well in most cases, but when Fabre 
adjusted the length of a file to the circumference of the 
stone curb of a fountain in his garden, and then brought 
the head of the first into contact with the tail of the last, 
they continued for a week crawling round and round 
in futile cireumambulation—a striking instance of the 
limitations of instinct. A gleam of intelligence might 
have broken the spell, but, as Fabre said, ‘Ils ne savent 
rien de rien.’ A common form of the limitation is 
seen when part of the instinctive routine is forcibly 
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interrupted, for in many cases it cannot be resumed, and 
the animal passes to the next chapter, though that is 
quite inappropriate in the altered circumstances. 

If instinctive behaviour implies the hereditary or 
racially established neuro-muscular pre-arrangements for 
a series of reflex actions, in which a serves in part to 
activate b, and b does the same for c, and so on, then the 
higher animals of the big-brained type do not show very 
much of it. Educability and instinctive capacity are in 
inverse ratio. A chick usually degenerates into an over- 
domesticated hen, but it is in its youth alertly intelligent 
and astonishingly quick to learn. With this is associated 
a paucity of instincts in the zoological sense. If hatched 
out in an incubator it does not recognise its mother’s 
cluck when she is brought outside the door of the room ; 
it does not recognise water as water, although it walks 
through a saucerful and will greedily swallow if a drop 
suspended from a finger-tip is brought into touch with 
its bill: it will stuff its crop with unprofitable worms of 
red worsted! But these and a score of other significances 
are very rapidly learned. 

Reference may be made here to certain cases where 
an animal is misunderstood as ‘unutterably stupid’ 
because of its bewilderment when something has dis- 
turbed the ordinary instinetive routine. Prof. Whitman 
studied the varied behaviour of different kinds of pigeons 
when the eggs were removed during the brooding bird’s 
brief absence and were placed a couple of inches or so 
outside the nest. Some kinds retrieved the eggs, some 
were satisfied with one egg, some made not the least 
effort to recover what had been removed, but sat 
patiently on nothing until the brooding instinct waned 
away. But it is a mistake to think a creature stupid 
when it fails to cope with the disturbance of a routine 
that is normally quite instinctive. The male rhea, or 
South American ostrich, is very assiduous in brooding, 
and makes it entirely his business, but before this part 
of the cycle begins, he has no interest whatever in an 
isolated egg that has been laid on his path. For obvious 
reasons there is not much parental care among fishes, 
yet it is sometimes exhibited in a high degree, as in 
sticklebacks and bubble-fishes, especially when the 
number of eggs is relatively small, and when there are 
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many chances of death in early life. For weeks the fish 
—usually the male—may guard the developing eggs, 
fasting all the time; and surprise has been expressed 
that this should sometimes end, in aquarium conditions 
at least, in the offspring falling victim to the parental 
appetite. Here again there is apt to be misunderstand- 
ing, for the instinct to seize a rapidly moving object, 
after being inhibited for a period by a strong parental 
instinct, not unnaturally reawakens when the cradle 
empties and the parental instinct dies away. In natural 
conditions there is usually a rapid scattering of the 
progeny. 

While the instinctive is an expression of non-intelli- 
gent racial enregistration, and does not necessarily 
require any ‘learning’ or understanding, one must not 
think of instinct and intelligence as separate entities or 
faculties. The whole life is a unity, and one must think 
of instinctive behaviour as possible without much mental 
correlate, whereas that is the true inwardness of all 
behaviour that is worthy of being called intelligent. 
What is inherited in the predominantly instinctive 
animals is a set of neuro-muscular predispositions of a 
very precise type, accompanied no doubt by a stream of 
feeling, as well as by a certain degree of awareness and 
the bent bow of endeavour. What is inherited in the 
predominantly intelligent animals is a highly-developed 
brain and the correlated mental aspect of imaging, 
experimentation, memory, and enjoyment. 

If instinctive behaviour be regarded, on its physio- 
logical side, as a chain of hereditarily established reflex 
actions, there is a gradual transition to tropisms or 
obligatory movements, which play an important part in 
the life of lower animals. By a tropism is meant an 
inborn and automatically working adjustment of the 
body so that the two sides—or it may be the two eyes, 
the two ears, the two nostrils, the two antenne, and so 
forth—are equally stimulated. The animal does not try 
to adjust itself; a tropism is an automatic means of 
securing physiological equilibrium. Thus the moth if it 
turns towards the light in flying past a candle is almost 
bound to fly into the flame. Thus the young eels or 
elvers must swim straight up-stream, for their bodies 
automatically adjust themselves to have equal pressure 
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on the two sides. An interesting fact is the not in- 
frequent reversal of tropisms when a certain limit is 
crossed or when there is a notable change in the environ- 
ment or in the animal’s physiological condition. Some 
animals like scorpions and crayfish that are constitution- 
ally light-shunning (negatively heliotropic) are unable to 
keep away from an unusually bright light. The little 
crustaceans called gammarids that are common in brooks 
are constitutionally light-shunning and given to hiding 
under stones; but if a few drops of acid be added to the 
water of the aquarium in which they are living, they 
become positively heliotropic! Some caterpillars are 
constitutionally wound-up to climb higher and higher 
on their food-plant (negatively geotropic), but when 
they reach full size and their physiological state changes, 
their ‘forced movement’ or tropism reverses, and they 
become as bent on going down as they previously were 
on climbing up. It is also the case that a tropism may 
be interrupted by another tropism or by individual 
initiative. The obligatory character of the tropism 
must not be exaggerated, but in the ordinary routine 
of the animal's life it is just the obligatoriness that 
makes them so profitable. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred they work well, and even in subtle cases where 
rapidity counts for much, as when the male mosquito, 
automatically adjusting his antennze and body, like a 
living gyroscope, is able quickly to find the female when 
she utters her shrill note, which is not to be confused 
with the buzzing common to both sexes. 

The behaviour of the newly-hatched Loggerhead 
turtle, carefully studied by Howard and Parker, shows 
something a little different from ordinary tropisms, 
Suddenly ushered into a new world, the little creature 
hurries from its cradle in the sand to its future home in 
the sea. It is constitutionally bound to go down a slope 
rather than up (though it may climb if necessary), and 
it seems to be more influenced by blue than by other 
colours—two inborn preferences that may help it sea- 
wards—but careful experiment shows that its life-saving 
reaction is to move away from the more blocked and 
interrupted horizon and towards that which is open and 
free. It is forced to go right. 

Allied, but again somewhat different, are racially 
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enregistered rhythms that have taken firm hold of the 
constitution. The well-known green planarian worm, 
Convoluta, abundant on the flat beach at Roscoff, comes 
out of the sand when the tide goes down, and disappears 
again at the first splash of the flow. When these tiny 
worms are transferred to a tideless aquarium they 
exhibit the same rhythm as in the open, and continue 
appearing and disappearing with regularity for over a 
week. But we dare not use any psychological word like 
memory; what happens is due to a racial bodily en- 
registration. There is a hereditary rhythmic reactivity 
to periodic changes in the gravitational conditions, but 
the awakening of the reaction is probably helped by the 
changes in the amount of water and light. In a dark 
aquarium the rhythm disappears quickly. It is probable 
that racially established rhythms correlated with ex- 
ternal periodicities play a part in animal behaviour 
greater than has been yet recognised, especially in regard 
to seasonal activities. 

Thus gradually, on the inclined plane of animal 
behaviour, we reach the level of reflex actions, some 
simple and some complex, some detached and others 
bound together, but all depending on pre-established 
linkages between sensory neurons, adjustor or associative 
neurons, motor neurons, and the effector muscles. The 
earthworm jerks itself back into its burrow when the 
ground vibrates under the light tread of the blackbird’s 
foot. The nestling opens its mouth at the touch of food 
in its mother’s bill and then proceeds to swallow. Animal 
behaviour abounds in reflexes. 

If it be granted that a germinal variation may ex- 
press itself in structural improvements in the body, 
there is no particular difficulty in imagining the origin 
of reflex arcs and actions. When the rapidity and pre- 
cision of the response is of survival value, the racial 
establishment of an improved reflex linkage is easy 
to understand. Yet the problem is perhaps unneces- 
sarily obscured by excluding the operation of some 
degree of mental awareness which prompts the animal 
to put its inborn gifts to the test, especially when there 
is any novelty in the circumstances. Instead of looking 
for ‘ mind’ in the origin of the reflex, it may be shrewder 
to look for it in the testing of the hereditary equipment. 

K 2 
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If one may say so, the organism plays its hereditary 
cards. This point of view is justified, we think, by the 
familiar cases where animals in the course of their life- 
time, and sometimes in the course of brief experiments, 
are able to improve upon their hereditary equipment by 
establishing novel reflexes on the basis of profitable 
associations. We may compare with these instances the 
phenomenon of ‘ facilitation’ in higher animals, in which 
even a purely automatic and unconscious response to 
stimulation becomes more and more sensitive and certain 
in its action with repeated use. 

Some of the simplest reflexes are very instructive in 
this connexion. In sea-anemones there is no central 
nervous system, nothing more than a network of nerve- 
cells. Sensory neurons on a tentacle are stimulated by 
the touch of a fragment of flesh; the nerve impulse 
passes to a deeper motor neuron and thence to the 
muscle, the result being that the tentacle curves round 
the food and bends in towards the mouth. In many 
cases it passes on the booty to another tentacle, which 
continues the transport. This is a very simple reflex 
action, and it suffices for a considerable part of the 
sea-anemone’s everyday life. But deeper scrutiny shows 
that the behaviour of sea-anemones is not so simple as 
it appears at first sight. Unpalatable fragments are 
often refused ; sometimes they are positively rejected. 
In some cases when the sea-anemone is fed with crab’s 
flesh and filter-paper in rapid succession, it soon comes 
to reject the unprofitable. In two to five days a par- 
ticular tentacle, as Fleure and Walton showed, will 
refuse to grip the filter-paper. Yet unexperienced 
adjacent tentacles fell into the trap, though only once 
or twice. The profiting by experience was somehow 
transferred by the network of nerve-cells to neighbouring 
tentacles. Perhaps there is here a glimmering of aware- 
ness, feeble because the nervous system is so diffuse. 
Prof. G. H. Parker cheated the tentacles of one side of 
an anemone till they would not be cheated any more, 
but he found that those on the other side were quite | 
liable to be deceived by faked food. Our view is that | 
most sea-anemones get along very well without ‘mind,’ | 
in virtue of their inborn and acquired neuro-muscular | 
linkages, and yet sometimes there is in the background | 
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a hint of an inner awareness that enables the animal to 
use its reflexes in asomewhat new and more unified way. 
Thus the beautiful Anthea allows a spider-crab to shelter 
between its base and the rock, and stretches down one 
of its long tentacles to grip the booty that the crustacean 
has lugged home to its retreat. It is too soon to offer 
an argument, but it appears to us very difficult to 
account for the details of the much-studied commensalism 
or mutually beneficial partnership between sea-anemones 
and hermit-crabs without crediting both parties with 
the stirrings of mind. 

From reflexes the inclined plane continues to still 
simpler reactions, a term which might be conveniently 
appropriate for responses on the part of animals like 
sponges, which have no nerve-cells at all, and yet are 
occasionally able to shut their exhalant orifices in the 
face of intruders. Similarly the unicellular Protozoa 
show various effective reactions, though without any 
nervous differentiation. In some cases there is an inte- 
resting testing of one reaction after another in the small 
repertory —the simplest form of ‘trial and error’ 
behaviour. 

We must now return to the other main line in the 
evolution of animal behaviour, where the characteristic 
is not enregistration but experiment, not instinctive 
endowment but plastic educability ; not a repertory of 
ready-made capacities but initiatives and tentatives. 
This has its finest expression in the intelligent behaviour 
with which we started, but it is represented at lower 
levels by experiential ‘ learning,’ by the establishment of 
associations (sometimes under parental guidance); by 
non-intelligent experiments; by a ‘trial and error’ test- 
ing of reactions, and by such simple tentatives as many 
of the Protozoa illustrate. The simplest behaviour on 
this line is what we see when a minute infusorian 
explores the tangle in the field of our microscope. It 
works its way vigorously among the alga threads, almost 
like a dog through brushwood. No doubt it is in part 
reacting, as the dog does, to the diverse stimuli of its 
environment, but it is at the same time obeying the 
fundamental urge of hunger and self-assertiveness. If 
it were the size of a shark, and we were in its vicinity, 
would we doubt its purposiveness ? 
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Among larger animals the simple forms of initiative 
or tentative behaviour are well illustrated by Echino- 
derms, where the almost universal absence of ganglia 
forbids us thinking of anything like perceptual inference. 
Of this non-intelligent experimentation a good instance 
may be found in the behaviour of the common starfish, 
Asterias rubens, of the seashore. Prouho has observed 
that some individuals attack small sea-urchins, bristling 
with spines and equipped with hundreds of minute 
snapping-blades (pedicellarie), some of them poisonous. 
The starfish lays one of its arms on the sea-urchin, which 
responds by reflexly clinching scores of its snapping- 
spines on the soft suctorial tube-feet of the aggressor. 
Whereupon the starfish draws away its arm, wrenching 
off the clinched pedicellariz, which are unable to let go. 
It then repeats the performance with another arm, and 
then with another. When the sea-urchin is thus more 
or less disarmed, the starfish begins to protrude on it 
its very elastic stomach, which has poisonous as well as 
solvent juices, and thus, though a ‘ soft-mouthed’ animal, 
it soon makes an end of the hard urchin. This is a 
particularly instructive case, for only some individuals 
among the starfishes tackle sea-urchins ; moreover, what 
is attempted has to be persisted in until it is finished, if 
it is to be of any use. There is a spice of originality in 
the behaviour, which cannot be described as following 
the line of least resistance. Now, the starfish has no 
nerve-centres or ganglia, only a superficial nerve-strand 
up each arm, a ring around the mouth connecting these 
strands and in some measure unifying their activities, 
besides a network of nerve-cells in various parts of the 
body. Since there is no concentration into ganglia, we 
cannot describe the behaviour by any more psychological 
word than experimental. 

Our general view, then, is that of two main trends— 
on the one hand, experimenting, initiatives, tentatives ; 
on the other hand, answering back from an inborn or 
acquired repertory of reaction-capacities. Both modes 
of behaviour have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages; the perfecting of the second often makes an 
advance of the first more feasible, yet the very per- 
fection of the instinctive may remove the spur to 
intelligence. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


1. By ‘mind in animals’ we mean whatever in them 
corresponds in any degree to our own inner life of 
thinking, feeling and purposing ; but we must be prepared 
to find that what is a powerful stream in ourselves is a 
very slender rill in many an animal. 

2. The inner or psychical life cannot be reduced to a 
lower common denominator of nervous impulses and 
the like. The psychological cannot be expressed in terms 
of the physiological. Mental activity cannot be explained 
in terms of matter and energy. To mention only one 
reason, we require mental activity to explain matter and 
energy. 

3. No thinker has attained to clearness in regard to 
what is called, badly perhaps, the relation of ‘ Body’ and 
‘Mind.’ We say ‘badly perhaps,’ because that way of 
putting the question commits one to the theory that 
‘Body’ and ‘Mind’ can be thought of as separate realities 
or entities. Perhaps they are separable, as many believe, 
but this should not be assumed at the beginning of the 
inquiry. Some thinkers believe that the Mind uses the 
Body as its instrument, as a musician his violin. To 
others it seems that mental and bodily, psychical and 
physical, swhjective and objective, are two aspects of one 
activity which we call Life—just like the concave or 
inner and the convex or outer surfaces of a dome. And 
there are other theories. But in any case, the certainty 
is that there are two sides of the behaviour of man and 
of higher animals, and that neither can be ignored. 
Sometimes the physiological or bodily side is more 
prominent, and we say ‘psycho-biosis’ or mind-Body. 
At another time the psychological or mental side is 
more dominant, and we say ‘ bio-psychosis’ or body-Mind. 

4, Animals seldom show more cleverness than is 
demanded of them by the conditions of their life, and 
if frequently recurring difficulties can be adequately 
met by some inborn predisposition of the body, as when 
elvers swim straight up-stream, or by some ready-made 
or instinctive equipment that does not need any indi- 
vidual apprenticeship or learning, there is not likely to 
be much evidence of intelligence on these occasions. 

5. In many cases it seems likely that the psychological 
side of the animal's life does not count for very much in 
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the ordinary behaviour. That is to say, what the creature 
does may be sufficiently accounted for by what has been 
racially enregistered in its mind-Body, or, as some would 
prefer to say, in its Bopy. As Spinoza warned us, we 
should beware of being dogmatic in regard to what the 
body, as body, may not be able todo. In such cases we 
must try to avoid: two extremes. We must not think of 
a minute Mind, which might be called a ‘menticule’ 
sitting: in the organism out of employment, like an 
artist without a commission, because the body is suffi- 
cient unto itself. We must rather think of the creature 
as running according to an engrained bodily rule, and 
running so automatically that the mental side of its 
behaviour is not in any high degree activated. 

Along with the finely integrated nervous system of 
higher animals there is a corresponding integration of 
the inner life, helped by memory and perceived purpose ; 
and the result is an adumbration of what in ourselves 
we call ‘self’ or personality. In the lower reaches of 
the animal kingdom, there is probably no such psychical 
integration, no unified and unifying mind, but only the 
ever-flowing, though often slender, psychic rill that 
probably accompanies all life. To ignore this altogether 
would be the other extreme, that of reducing the animal 
to an automatic machine. This is to say dogmatically 
that mind does not count. It should be noted that while 
the mental aspect may not be needed to guide behaviour 
by forming images and inferences, it may be an indis- 
pensable factor in the unifying of the life. It may be the 
esprit de corps. Moreover, feeling is a mental activity 
as truly as inference is. 

6. In describing animal behaviour we must not be 
too generous, reading the man into the beast, and 
making every creature a Brer Rabbit. On the other 
hand, we must not be too stingy, trying to make out 
that the animal is no more than an automatic machine, 
or never more than a big bundle of reflex actions. We 
must follow what is sometimes called the ‘ Lloyd Morgan 
principle’—that in describing any particular case we 
must not assume higher mental qualities than are 
necessary for a satisfactory description. In so doing 
we may do the animal an injustice, for we know that in 
our own case the simplest explanation or description is 
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not always the true one. But it is better to err on the 
side of scientific parsimony than on the side of credulous 
generosity. Yet again, because we can describe without 
using psychological terms a particular action like drawing 
our finger back from a hot coal, or like the earthworm 
jerking itself back into its hole on the approach of a 
thrush, it would be unwarrantable to conclude from this 
that the animal has no mind. A particular piece of 
behaviour may be apsychic, and yet the mental aspect 
of feeling, of desire, of memory, of imaging may count 
for much in the life of the creature as a whole. 

7. Another caution has to do with cases where an 
animal goes through an instinctive routine in a wooden 
sort of way and in circumstances which make the per- 
formance futile, or when it fails to adjust itself to a 
slight change in the circumstances, as when the Pro- 
cession caterpillars go round and round in a circle, or 
when a pigeon fails to retrieve its eggs which have been 
removed from the nést to a distance of two inches. On 
seeing such exhibitions we must not think of the animal 
as ‘unutterably stupid’; we must remember that the 
piece of behaviour in question has been relegated, so 
to speak, into the field of the instinctive, and cannot 
suddenly be brought into the focus of intelligence. 

8. Instinctive behaviour, as in ants and bees, goes 
like clockwork, and in many cases it is only occasionally 
that it becomes, say in a crisis, original and intelligent. 
But we are not bound to suppose that the racial establish- 
ment of this instinct was effected entirely without in- 
telligence. Let us suppose that an animal finds itself 
endowed with a new impulse, perhaps the outcome of a 
germinal variation in that part of the inheritance which 
concerns the nervous system, it may proceed to test 
this novelty in an intelligent way. If it is a fatal new 
departure, that will be the end of it; if it is a very 
advantageous new departure, it may come to stay. It 
will be added to the racial treasure-house. Even if the 
novelty is not in itself big enough to be of ‘survival 
value’ in the struggle for existence it may be linked to 
some other character that is of vital importance, and 
may be carried in the wake of the well-established 
character until it is strong enough to be itself sifted by 
natural selection. 
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There is no possibility, so far as we can see, of going 
back to the old theory, that instincts result from ‘lapsed 
intelligence,’ or, to put it in another way, that instinctive 
behaviour was in previous generations intelligently 
controlled behaviour. The facts do not point in that 
direction. One must remember, for instance, that some 
pieces of instinctive behaviour are manifested only once 
in a lifetime, and no one can make even an individual 
habit of what is done only once. Moreover, there is 
great difficulty in substantiating, even in a single 
instance, the theory that an individual habituation can 
be entailed on subsequent generations. But it is quite 
legitimate to emphasise the importanee of the individual 
organism’s intelligent testing of variations in its in- 
heritance. It may play the new cards in its hereditary 
hand, and it may play them well or ill! 

9. If reason be taken to mean, as is generally allowed, 
working or experimenting with general ideas or concepts, 
and if rational behaviour means behaviour which has 
conceptual inference as its mental correlate, then, so 
far as we know, animals have not reason. This is 
man’s prerogative, occasionally used. The behaviour of 
animals sometimes gives evidence of reasoning, but at 
an intelligent, not at a rational level. That is to say, 
the mental correlate is perceptual inference, putting 
two and two together, making a judgment, to some 
extent understanding the situation. If some critic says: 
‘J call this reason, all that can be replied is that 
scientific usage of the terms should be observed. It is 
not for amateurs to re-edit the scientific dictionary. 

10. Evidence of intelligence is clear in the behaviour 
of apes and monkeys, cats and dogs, horses and elephants, 
rooks and parrots, and so on; but one must not take 
every case at its face value. Training by man often 
results in an appearance of intelligence which is not 
there. A clever device may be the outcome of random 
trying and of eliminating useless movements without 
even picture logic. An animal, like a man, may take 
intelligent advantage of what is fortuitously discovered, 
as is probably the case when the Greek eagle lets the 
Greek tortoise fall from a height so that the carapace 
is broken. In certain ways, the highest intelligence 
among animals is exhibited by those that become man’s 
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responsible partners, like shepherd dogs, horses, and 
elephants; but allowance has to be made for direct 
training. It must be granted that there may be profit- 
ing by experience below the level of intelligence: thus 
headless earthworms and naturally ganglionless star- 
fishes can learn. 

11. A large part of animal behaviour is instinctive, 
the outcome of an inborn, ready-made power of doing 
apparently clever things. It does not require to be 
learned, though it may be perfected by practice; it is 
shared almost equally by all members of the species of 
the same sex; it has reference to particular conditions 
of vital importance or of frequent recurrence. Physio- 
logically regarded, instinctive behaviour is like a chain 
of reflexes, but in some cases at least it seems necessary 
to suppose that it is suffused with an awareness that 
rises above mere sensitiveness to stimuli, and backed by 
an endeavour that is more than generalised vital impulse. 
Instinct is seen at its highest and purest in ants and 
bees; it is subtly mingled with intelligence in birds; it 
wanes before intelligence in the higher mammals. 

12. It is a common error to say that man shows intelli- 
gence, while animals show instinct. Man shows some 
instinctive behaviour, as well as much intelligent 
behaviour, and an occasional flavour of rational conduct ; 
animals often show both instinctive and intelligent 
behaviour, but some show little more than reflex actions. 
Man has few clear-cut instincts; the term is often 
applied loosely to inborn predispositions and urges, or 
to the general promptings of the primary unconscious. 

13. It is a mistake to regard instinct as a low form of 
intelligence or as the outcome of automatised intelligence. 
Instinctive behaviour and intelligent behaviour are on 
different lines of evolution. 

14. There seem to have been two main trends of 
advance in the evolution of animal behaviour. On the 
one hand, there is the power of fresh adjustment, of 
making little experiments or tentatives. This is the line 
of individual initiative, and it has its climax in sheer 
intelligence. On the other hand, there is the capacity 
for enregistering profitable modes of behaviour, so that 
they become parts of the inheritance, requiring no more 
than a liberating stimulus for their activation. In both 
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cases there is inherited capacity, but among ‘big-brained ’ 
types the inheritance is mainly the free, nimble, educable, 
intelligent body-Mind and mind-Body, while among 
‘ little-brained’ types the inheritance is mainly a stereo- 
typed series of reactions. 

15. Along the line which we may call the power of 
initiative and experiment, there is not only intelligent 
behaviour (rising to rational conduct in man), there is 
the tentative plasticity of some humble animals like 
starfishes, where the absence of any definite nerve- 
centres forbids the use of any term like intelligence. 

16. Along the line which we may call the capacity 
for enregistration there is not only instinctive behaviour 
(at diverse levels), there are obligatory movements or 
tropisms, as when the elvers swim persistently up-stream, 
there are engrained rhythms, as when the Convoluta 
worms come to the surface of the sand when the tide 
goes out, and retreat again at the first splash of the 
flowing wave; there are reflex actions, simple and com- 
plex, as when the earthworm jerks back into its burrow, 
or the nestling opens its mouth and swallows when its 
beak is touched by the food which the unseen parent 
brings. 

17. The two lines of animal behaviour have their 
respective advantages and disadvantages. Thus what 
is enregistered is ready-made, and it is usually quick 
and sure. Yet it is non-plastic and often wooden. The 
power of initiative is plastic, it can face change, it offers 
alternatives, it opens the door to choice. Yet it requires 
apprenticeship. 

18. The two lines intersect when an animal at a 
juncture tries its repertory of enregistered reactions 
until perhaps it gets an effective answer. A ‘trial and 
error’ method is very common at diverse levels, and it 
may be either a trying of engrained capacities, or a 
making of novel tentatives. If only one pre-established 
answer-back be given and that is effective, the enregis- 
tration type of behaviour is illustrated; if the answer- 
back is novel, the initiative type of behaviour is illus- 
trated; if. there is a trying of one engrained reaction 
after another, the two lines intersect. 

19. If we picture an ostrich feather held in the left 
hand sloping gently upwards, with the convex surface 
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up and the concave surface down, and with one set of 
barbs directed upwards and the other set directed down- 
wards, then we have a useful diagram of the diversity 
of animal behaviour. The upturned barbs may repre- 
sent the various modes of initiative, tentative, experi- 
mental behaviour, culminating in the high intelligence 
of horse and dog. The down-turned barbs may repre- 
sent the various modes of enregistered, engrained, reflex 
behaviour, culminating in the marvellous instincts of 
ants and bees. The convex outer surface of the whole 
and of each part may typify the bodily, the nervous, 
the physiological, the objective. The concave inner 
surface of the whole and of each part may typify the 
mental, the psychical, the psychological, the subjective. 

20. It must be kept clearly in view that the mental 
aspect in animal-life is not restricted to control of 
activities and the like; it may manifest itself in feelings, 
in concrete purposes, in music and artistry. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 
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Art. 10.—THE PERSONALITY OF EDMUND SPENSER 


1. The Works of Edmund Spenser (The Globe Edition). 
Edited by R. Morris. Ninth Impression. Macmillan, 
1893. 

2. Spenser. By Emile Legouis. Dent, 1926. 


OF the great English poets Edmund Spenser is the least 
known as writer and as man. Chaucer, in spite of his 
having preceded the dawn-star of the Elizabethan glory 
by two hundred years, is far the better known of the 
two; his personal appearance and the character of his 
genius are as familar to the multitude as are those of 
Shakespeare who, with all the strictures and fanciful 
objections of certain obstinate theorists, is easily ‘seen’ 
—through his bust in Stratford church, the tributes paid 
to him by contemporaries, such as Ben Jonson in his 
prefatory poem to the First Folio, and the accidental 
revelations of his own writings. And so it was with 
Milton, Swift, Goldsmith, Keats, Shelley, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Blake, and others whose literary remains 
and life-careers, the biographers, critics, and commen- 
tators have ransacked to feed the natural, insatiable 
curiosity of the crowd. 

Edmund Spenser, on the other hand, remains generally 
unknown. Even his appearance is doubtfully recalled 
to the mind’s eye. Every one of the afore-named men of 
inspiration has been portrayed definitely and repeatedly, 
so that the lineaments of his face, his bearing and 
individuality, are realised by all; but it is not so with 
Spenser. He has been excellently portrayed; but such 
portraits as are generally available to the everyday 
reader seem to show him as merely conventional; 
whereas certainly Spenser was not conventional. His 
thoughts and ideals, as disclosed in his verse and prose, 
show him to have been less like the ordinary man of his 
time or any time in outlook and circumstance than any 
of the poets named, with the exceptions of Shelley and 
Blake. Again with him, as with others, the poet’s works 
reveal the man more than his portraits or the records 
do. They are the only true mirror which reflects his 
personality. 
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That he was born in London; that he studied at 
‘Pembroke-hall in Cambridge’; that his mother and 
wife bore the queenly name of Elizabeth; that he was 
distantly allied with the Spencers, ‘the noble family of 
which I meanly boast myself to be’; that before his 
marriage he was greatly ‘enamoured of a country-lass 
called Rosalind’; that he was the personal friend of 
Raleigh, Sidney, and Shakespeare, the ‘ Aetion’ of ‘Colin 
Clouts Come Home Again’; that he was helped by the 
Earl of Leicester, a nobleman misunderstood, mainly 
through the arts of the novelists who embroidered with 
a brilliant misleading the death of his wife, Amy Robsart ; 
that he served in Ireland as a secretary under Lord Grey 
of Wilton, the ‘Artegall’ of the ‘Faerie Queene’; that 
after the profuse generosities of Fortune, through which 
he won fame, he fell to disappointment, failure, disaster,, . 
mortal disease, and death—all these facts we know, and 
all but the last are recorded in his works; but what do 
they tell of Spenser himself? Next to nothing. If it 
were not for his own generally unconscious self-revela- 
tions in the large body of his works, his personality 
would be no clearer to the mental eye or the vision of. 
the heart than, say, Lodowicke Muggleton, or Praisegod 
Barebones, or any other shadow of flesh who long ago 
crossed the stage of life and, after the usual agitations, 
passed beyond the ultimate threshold. 

In ways other than the order of time, Spenser was 
the forerunner and earliest true representative of the 
outburst of genius which came with the splendid ad- 
venturousness of the Elizabethans. More truly, because 
more immediately, than Dan Chaucer, he preluded the 
spacious times with their melodious bursts of imaginative 
song. He was the first to express the great spirit of his 
age. He possessed more than his share of its idealism 
and matchless confidence in the peculiar generosity of 
Providence to Englishmen ; who, it appeared, had only to 
choose and take whatever they wanted of the treasures of 
the Earth, no matter to whom they might belong, and 
they could feel that it was done with the divine approval. 
Even their religion was a material opportunity. The 
Protestant devotion of the buccaneers who flew the 
St George at their mast-heads was strengthened by the 
knowledge that Philip of Spain, whose possessions they 
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joyfully seized, was the narrowest and cruellest of 
persecutors; and that his Invincible Armada launched 
against them was scattered by the considerate winds 
of God, and their own good bangings, in spite of its 
having been blessed by Master Pope. 

Beside the visionary uplift of the age, inspired by the 
boundless new lands recently discovered—‘ Indian Peru’ 
and ‘fruitfullest Virginia’—with a golden El Dorado 
for ever beckoning to the worthy and the bold, Spenser 
had the political ruthlessness of his age, as his prose 
‘View of the Present State of Ireland’ discloses. The 
dreamy romanticist who recorded with a continuous 
zest and melody the adventures of the Red Cross Knight 
and his companions could express the truth about the 
Irish and the invading English, describing ‘ the pityfull 
woundes of that commonwealth,’ with a frankness which 
evaded no touch of cruelty or treachery on either side. 
But with Spenser, as with others, the politician and the 
poet did not coalesce. They were diverse beings occupy- 
ing one body; less closely even than Mrs. Malaprop’s 
two gentlemen rolled into one. These diversities, how- 
ever, brought out the brilliance and the shadows of the 
personality of a remarkable man. 

Spenser was a passionate idealist. In his younger 
days, especially, he saw most things as belonging to the 
best in the best of all possible worlds ; and although later 
there was a change, he never quite lost his faith in the 
goodness of most things. To idealise was natural to 
him, and he lived at a time when men did not mince 
or grudge the expression of their adorations, especially 
in the realms of love and patriotism; a truth which 
explains the extraordinary influence of Elizabeth over 
her people. The noblest dreams and deeds of the man- 
hood of the race were given to their ‘great and most 
glorious Virgin Queen alive.’ 


‘ She is the flowre of grace and chastity 
Throughout the world, renownéd far and near, 
My liefe, my liege, my Soveraine, my deare, 
Whose glory shineth as a morning-star.’ 


Naturally, a good deal of the assurances of that worship 
was lip-service; but Spenser was no lip-servant. His 
faith in the Queen was sincere. Even under the harsh 
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disappointments at the end, when he had paid the price 
seemingly exacted of all who dabble in Irish politics, 
she remained to him a morning-star, and he sang her 
praises where easily he might have remained silent. 
After Elizabeth, that other Majesty—Nature. Spenser 
was in love with loveliness, and realised the fullness 
and richness of the beauty of Nature, the colours and 
grace of the flowers, the songs of the birds, the majesty 
of trees; but yet his appreciation of natural things has 
not the simple exultancy shown by Chaucer or Shake- 
speare. To him the flowers were rather ornaments 
decking his pageantry than living things. He has 
glowing passages, as in ‘The Shepheards Calendar, 


‘Strowe me the grounde with Daffadowndillies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingcups, and loved Lillies : 
The pretty Pawnce, 
And the Chevisaunce, 
Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice’ ; 


he can utter the usual phrases of ‘the merry Cuckoo, 
messenger of Spring,’ and admire the way in which the 
‘ swallow sheres the liquid sky’; but the thought comes 
inevitably that his delight in the wonders of the painted, 
windy world was rather intellectual and artistic than 
wrought by the emotions and through love for them. 
He was so dreamy of temperament, so easily lost in 
visionary light, that stationary objects tended to cease 
for him to pulse with vitality, and became not so much 
entities as the beautiful shadows of things. 

In large measure it was so, too, with love. In the 
beginning, as every maker of romantic verse is bound 
to be, he was in love with the idea of love. Nobody 
reading that greatest of marriage-songs, his ‘ Epithal- 
amion, can fail to realise that, when the hour called, 
Spenser proved a supreme lover; for to sing of a 
mistress’s eyebrow, of Julia’s lips all cherry-ripe, and 
such sweetly amorous raptures as were indulged by the 
fanciful shepherds who kept their sheep with Colin 
Clout, is of the common stockpot; but there is a truth 
and confidence, a freshness and originality, in his 
‘Epithalamion’ which mark it as unequalled. His 
‘ Amoretti’ sonnets, also, have in them the ease and 
gladness of true love. Yet in his early ventures he was 
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only intellectually the lover. His passion then was 
imaginative and make-believe. His harp—or the oaten 
pipe of his convention—had little feeling in its utterance. 
Women were distant deities to him, or ‘accursed hags,’ 
as bloodless as the creatures of enchanted dream. When, 
however, the country-lass to whom he gave the name 
of Rosalind entered his life, the force of his love was 
quickened, and his customary song’ found strength. In 
his last years, however, he went to the other extreme, 
for his ideals then were broken through disappointment, 
and in the ‘Fowre Hymnes’ he wrote with a disillusioned 
pen. It would be cruel to suggest that poverty and 
anxieties had spoilt the full-hearted raptures which 
went to his marriage-song; but in the ‘Hymne of 
Heavenly Love’ he made a bitter confession which 
cannot be ignored. 


‘Many lewd layes (ah! woe is me the more!) 
In praise of that mad fit which fools call love, 
I have in th’ heat of youth made heretofore, 
That in light wits did loose affection move ; 
But all those follies now I do reprove.’ 


The assertion is not to be taken too seriously; for 
cares and disappointments may bring measures to bear 
as false as youth at its wildest could manage, and on the 
moving theme of love Crabbéd Age is often curmudgeon, 
an impossible judge, especially when its own old amorous 
flames are not forgotten. 

Much the same, as with Spenser’s early love, it was 
with the abstractions out of which he built his allegory 
in the ‘Faerie Queene. Generally, so long as his 
creatures represented virtues or otherwise—Holiness 
and Temperance, or Envy and Slander—he saw them 
only indifferently. They were phantoms or grotesques 
that fitted insufficiently the march of his pageantry ; 
but as soon as he had forgotten the allegory (as his 
readers should do before they begin to read) he saw his 
characters not as abstractions but as breathing people, 
and forthwith his poetry and its persons took on new 
life. Compare Britomart with Una, and see how actual 
she is in her courage, eagerness, and tumbling golden 
hair; while Una remains persistently ‘ Tennysonian.’ 

To Spenser, Beauty was more worshipful than religion. 
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It was, indeed, an obsession with him. Except when 
reality compelled him to remain starkly truthful, he 
lingered over the loveliness of persons and things, scenes 
ad circumstance; so that often his characters, the 
knigkts, damsels, dwarfs, giants, and witches, who all 
are stock figures of chivalrous romance, appear rather 
as stage-folk backed by a sliding panorama, painted with 
brilliant colours and consistently beautiful. It was so 
because habitually he saw life through the glamour of 
poetic dream; yet, curiously, his delight in loveliness 
was merged with a strange and morbid weakness for 
nastiness. He seemed to delight in describing the spew- 
ings and bloody scatterings, especially of the entrails, 
of the villainous. Such passages are so frequent as 
almost to be amusing, and are invariably written with a 
detail and extravagance which possibly testify to his 
relief at escaping for a time from the persistent glow 
and rhythm through which his mind sang. 


‘ Still the blood gushed in so great store 
That he lay wallowed all in his own gore.’ 


He loved gore, the hue of which varied with the 
virtuousness of the person dispossessed of it. ‘Coal- 
black’ with the evil, it was purple or red with the good. 
Such excess in ugliness after all was not unnatural. The 
mind of the poet, often at strain, must sometimes be 
permitted to react. Art, as well as Nature, insists on 
attaining a balance; therefore, Spenser relieved the 
flowing, similar music of his verse with an occasional 
discord or a broken line. ‘So discord oft in Music makes 
the sweeter lay,’ he sang. 

There was plenty of reality in his work, in spite of 
its frequent dreaminess; and Macaulay, in his essay on 
Bunyan, not for the first time was guilty of a rapid 
injustice, when he decried the readableness of Spenser 
and called him tedious. The ‘Faerie Queene,’ though 
often diffuse, is not tedious if taken in the right spirit, 
with pauses for rest when the mind has grown tired, as 
is inevitable to any stretch of sustained attention. The 
theme is rich with incident and invention, and no canto 
of the great epic could be deleted without injuring the 
symmetry of the whole. Unlike Shakespeare, Spenser 
did not pen many of those compact jewelled phrases 
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which have found immortality in the common speech— 
‘the art of mighty words that men can charm '"—but 
often, with a touch, he brings a fine effect. ‘For death 
sat on the point of that enchanted spear.’ Is not that 
actual enough with all its imaginativeness ? 


‘ With bloody mouth his Mother Earth did kiss 
Greeting his grave.’ 


Spenser's prose, too, is nervous, well-modelled, actual. 
It is a fact overlooked, yet none the less true, that he is 
to be numbered amongst our best writers of prose. In 
the notes to his poems—probably often his own, even 
when apparently he wishes them to be taken as the 
editorials of others—as well as in his ‘ Present State of 
Ireland,’ he shows a lucidity and directness of style 
which produce a thought or a picture with luminous 
and sometimes moving precision. Of the poor outlawed 
Irish he wrote: 


‘ Out of every corner of the woodes and glinnes they came 
creeping foorthe upon theyr handes, for theyr legges could 


not beare them; they looked like anatomyes of death, they 
spake like ghostes crying out of theyr graves; they did eate 
of the dead carrions, happy were they yf they could finde 
them, yea, and one another soone after, insoemuch as the 
very carcasses they spared not to scrape out of theyr graves; 
and yf they founde a plot of water-cresses or sham-rokes, 
there they flocked as to a feast for the time, yet not able 
long to continue therewithall; that in shorte space there 
were none allmost left, and a most populous and plentifull 
countrey suddaynly made voyde of man or beast; yet sure 
in all that warre, there perished not many by the swoorde, 
but all by the extremitye of famine which they themselves 
had wrought.’ 


We pass to another aspect of his genius. The power, 
delicacy, variety, and almost infinite scope of his imagina- | 
tion require no advertisement. To people a magic | 
forest with the many who suffer and make adventure | 
through the course of his numerous pages is a sufficient | 
achievement, even although they had few of those | 
particularities of individuality which are necessary to | 
the persons of successful fiction. Spenser’s inadequate 
gift of characterisation was his worst weakness, The 
knights and blessed damozels, the witches and dwarfs o 
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his management, are much of a pattern. Even Merlin, 
who from his origins—the child of a sprite and a nun— 
and mystical reputation might have been expected to 
differ from the rest, is a conventional figure. His utter- 
ance is never oracular or cryptic. Yet when the poet 
was interested his imagination grew vivid and he saw 
the details of an incident or person with lustrous 
exactitude. So clear, then, was his sight that sometimes 
it went too far; as when, referring to the Red Sea, he 
saw its ‘blood-red billows.’ Occasionally this tendency 
to over-describe caused him to topple. In ‘ Virgil’s Gnat,’ 
an early effort, he describes the insect as of ‘grisly 
countenance and visage grim.’ In ‘Muiopotmos,’ when 
the fate of the butterfly has fallen, its 


‘ deepe-groning spright 
In bloodie streames foorth fled into the aire, 
His bodie left the spectacle of care.’ 


Bathos could hardly tumble into a muddier pit. Other 
similar absurdities may also be noticed; for as every 
hero should have his faults to keep him human, so these 
blemishes do not detract from Spenser's poetic greatness, 
but even help to prove him sincere. ‘Straight down 
she ran like an enragéd cow,’ to our modern eyes does 
not suggest a wrathful woman hurrying to her revenge ; 
‘while the love of Clarinda for Artegall might have been 
more happily expressed than with, 


‘his private fire, which boyld 
Her inward brest, and in her entrails fryde.’ 


Those entrails were irresistible to Spenser. They are 
a perpetual intrusion on the magic scene. At the first 
impression these passages suggest that he was wanting 
in humour, and certainly he was incapable of producing 
such full-bodied, amusing characters as Toby Belch, or 
Nick Bottom, or the Wife of Bath; but that he had 
humour is shown by his well-told tale, in the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,’ of Malbecco and his, naughty wife, Hellenore ; 
which is so rich in its Boccaccian and Rabelaisian irony 
and mirth, that Spenser must have borrowed the in- 
spiration and joy of it from his confessed master, 
Chaucer. It has subtle and delightful touches — the 
pictures of Malbecco, with his cuckold horns and goatish 
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beard being, therefore, taken by the satyrs for one of 
themselves, is delicious—and makes one wish that more 
of such quality had been merged with his sage and 
noble seriousness. 

Uncongenial mirth, as well, was in his equipment, 
and is found in the bitter satire, ‘Mother Hubberds 
Tale’; an early poem also inspired by Chaucer, in which 
an ape and a fox set out to advance themselves in 
circumstance. The poem reveals the angry grief of soul 
suffered by Spenser at times throughout his sensitive 
life; but especially as it was to be in the gloom of 
twilight towards the end. That chapter of his experience 
must be referred to again; but here the poem is noticed 
because it shows how truly he possessed satiric humour, 
when Chaucer was before him as a guide, and he hada 
purpose, with ills and injustice to bear, on which to whet 
the weapon of his ridicule. The tale is told with gusto, 
In that age, as since and before it, the time-server, the 
charlatan, the hypocrite, the cheat, were able to fatten 
on the stupidity and good faith of their fellows, being 
taken as true at the expense of the true and of those 
who did their duty and wanted no pay for it. 

In spite of his former confidence in the eventual 
triumph of right, Spenser saw the apes and foxes among 
men successful; while such as his own master, Lord 
Grey of Wilton, the ‘ Artegall’ who represented Justice 
in the ‘Faerie Queene,’ were left at the end of their 
ardours and hazards of service, worn-out, to die broken 
men. It is necessary, however, over Lord Deputy Grey 
to take him at Spenser’s valuation, forgetting the harsh 
cruelty, as all must feel it now, of his treatment of the 
foreign garrison at the Fort of Smerwick, as told in the 
‘Present State.’ Possibly such a remembrance, an aching 
blot upon his gentle spirit, added to Spenser’s wretched- 
ness in his later life. His extraordinary gift for illusion 
would help him to forget the inconvenient and the cruel; 
but seeing how easily some men had profited by the 
selling of the ideals of patriotism and religion, and 
through cunning could triumph in a careless and troubled 
civilisation, he found ease for his pain and an outlet for 
his indignation in this bitter fable. 

The fox, being determined that an easy life was the 
best for himself and the ape, his comrade, devised 4 
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port to hoodwink the officials, ‘ for feare lest we like 
rogues should be reputed.’ The ape dressed up like a 
soldier in a blue jacket with a cross of red, and many 
slits to suggest that he had been often wounded. He 
put on his head ‘an old Scotch cap.’ They met a 
husbandman, whom the ape persuaded to engage him 
as shepherd with the fox, ‘this curdog,’ to help in 
guarding the sheep. Of course, they abused the trust. 
Feasting first on the lambs and then on the sheep 
those false shepherds soon had devoured the whole 
flock; when they departed in search of other and more 
ambitious opportunities. Theydonned gowns and became 
religious. Meeting an ignorant priest who doubted their 
genuineness they showed him their passport. Unable to 
read it, though pretending to do so, he could not prevent 
their continuing the deceitful game. They thought of 
securing a benefice for the fox, and the priest explained 
how best that could be done. After attiring himself 
‘in handsome wise,’ he should seek a nobleman’s patron- 
age; then fashion a godly zeal and walk in sober gravity. 


‘Fast much, pray oft, looke lowly on the ground, 
And unto everie one doo curtesie meeke ; 
These looks (nought saying) doo a benefice seeke 
And be thou sure one not to lacke or long.’ 


Everything proceeded as the priest foretold; and in 
describing the courses of the two rascals Spenser was 
able to prick some of the bubbles of worldly vanity and 
ambition and disclose corruptions that he had witnessed. 
The end of the tale brings disaster to the adventurers, 
but that was merely conventional; for Spenser, himself 
to be a sufferer from favours lost, knew that in the 
conditions of the world, as he found it, there were 
pickings and preferments enough for the unscrupulous 
with cunning, and that the happy ending is rare and 
never inevitable. ‘Mother Hubberds Tale’ is a jewel 
of satirical humour. The wit bites. 

Beyond all other qualities—as gentleness truly is— 
Spenser was a great gentleman. 


‘A Gentle Mind by gentle deeds is known, 
For a man by nothing is so well bewrayed 
As by his manners.’ 
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It is significant that his purpose in writing the 
‘Faerie Queene,’ as explained in the prefatory letter 
addressed to Sir Walter Raleigh, was ‘to fashion a 
gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle 
discipline,’ and that the liveliest and poetically the best 
of its six complete books, the last, is that in which the 
knightly virtue is Courtesy. The success of that book 
probably in part was due to the ease and confidence 
which had come with practice, as well as to the encourage- 
ment derived from fortunate publication earlier; but 
also it resulted from the insight of the poet, who know- 
ing that manners maketh man saw not only in ‘salvage’ 
Ireland, but also in the cultured passages of the English 
Court, such rudeness, brutality, coarseness, and selfish. 
ness, that, in the phrase of a greater, the times were 
out of joint, and man was marred through his un- 
mannerliness. Instinctively, Spenser clung to the safe- 
guards of self-respect. He had the pride, the courtesy, 
which can tolerate cheerfully the nominal superiority of 
others : 


* Loss is no shame, nor to be less than foe ; 
But to be lesser than himself doth mar.’ 


At the same time he kept from mixing with the 
‘rabble rout,’ the ‘ vulgar sort,’ not from snobbishness— 
he was too sincere and kindly for that disease of the 
socially mean, although, of course, he had the unconscious 
prejudices of his age—but because those rabble often 
were base, unmannerly, hurtful. His spirit in this 
respect was gentler than Shakespeare’s, who often in 
his plays, and especially through the mouth of Casca, 
was rude beyond rudeness to the proletariat. It was 
only when they were working for ill that Spenser 
despised and hated them, and spoke of them malig- 
nantly. Simple folk are comparatively rare with him; 
his shepherds are not exactly agricultural labourers, 
They are minor poets, lolling negligently and weaving 
rimes in the flower-sprinkled meadows. A wide world 
stands between his Hobbinoll and Shakespeare’s Corin, 
the old fellow in ‘ As You Like It,’ who proved that he 
knew full well and practically his shepherd’s craft and 
business. 

Spenser was sensitive and temperamentally shy. He 
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must have been contemplative, otherwise he would not 
have called tobacco divine. Also he was unaffectedly 
proud of his distant connexion with a great house; as 
Lady Strange, the kinswoman to whom he dedicated 
‘The Teares of the Muses,’ showed that she, too, was 
proud of her family association with him. His friend- 
ships were with people distinguished of mind and 
character, to many of whom he refers in his dedications 
and prefaces in terms that prove their relations to have 
been buman-kindly and not those merely of suppliant 
and superior in a time of patronage. Probably his 
learning was not deep. His mind was too easily im- 
pressionable for that. He was acquainted with the 
Classics, of course—Homer, Virgil, Xenophon, Aristotle 
—Pembroke College would have seen to that; but the 
Elizabethans all loved to dabble with the literary 
legacies of Greece and Rome, and those who wrote 
made the most of their smatterings. We have rather 
lost the habit nowadays; not even Members of Parlia- 
ment seem to know the customary tags. 

As to the arts, Spenser's pictorial sense was of an un- 
usual quality. Probably he did not know as much about 
actual painters and sculptors as Shakespeare did, or 
thought that he did; but, at least, he avoided making so 
notorious a howler as the writer of ‘The Winter’s Tale’ 
did over Giulio Romano. He wrote with his mind full of 
pictures. As soon as the pen of his inspiration travelled 
he saw bountifully what he told. His ear for the music 
of words was more than excellent. His heart, as well as 
his genius, was victorious there ; though often he fell into 
the golden mire of undue alliteration. His use of the 
refrain in the ‘Prothalamion’ and the ‘Epithalamion’ 
helped him to maintain the glowing sense of song. As 
to vocal and instrumental music, he enjoyed such jolly 
roundelays as ‘It fell upon a holly eve,’ sung by Perigot 
and Willy; but his emotions were not lulled or moved 
by music as Orsino in ‘Twelfth Night’ confessed that 
his were, and as those of Shakespeare must have been. 
Spenser was lyrical, but not in brief ecstasies. He was 
lyrical, but at long length. 

Compared with Chaucer and Shakespeare, Spenser 
had notable limitations. Probably he felt as acutely as 
any one the appeals of art and the human call; but he 
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none of the thrusting forcefulness which marks the 
positive spirit. He was dreamy, doubtful, sensitive. 
He did not easily make himself known. Though 
ambitious for fame he preferred to discover it through 
his poetical achievements and triumphs. It may be 
that his hardness of view in politics was the result of 
an abiding self-distrust. Like others who had such 
weakness “he disguised his uncertainty in occasional 
severity. , His tribute to ‘Aetion’ proves that he knew 
Shakespeare personally, and he must often have met 
him and other wits, Bohemians, poets, at the ‘Mermaid’ 
or similar tavern; but probably in the social throng he 
was generally a silent listener, enjoying the mutual 
rallying of rare Ben and his co-mates, while too diffident 
and self-conscious himself to join the noise and medley. 
Although in the feast of mirth his laughter would not 
have been loud, swifter far than others he would have 
caught the verbal subtleties and seen the glint and 
shimmer of the wings of Mab. 

Reference has been made to the shadows which fell 
over him towards the end. It had been much the same 
with Chaucer, whose genial spirit was darkened through 
the tyrannies of a morbid religiousness. The unkind- 
ness of this world, however, and not the penal fires and 
pains of Eternity, was the cause of Spenser’s sadness 
and pessimism. His religion was conventional; and, 
probably, only by a narrow accident did it escape 
negation ; for with all the spiritual outburst and bright 
glitter of that great age, Englishmen generally then 
were unconfessed agnostics. Like many others who 
profess and call themselves Christians, Spenser virtuously 
and angrily hated the other side. Spain and the Irish 
rebels, with their threatenings and violence, kept his 
Protestant fervours alive. Otherwise, he shared with 
most of us Mistress Quickly’s opinion that ‘there was 
no need to trouble himself with any such thoughts yet.’ 
Had he been born in one of the Catholic countries his 
love of colour and of lustrous pageantry, his passion for 
discipline and order, would probably have made him an 
enthusiastic follower of the Church of Rome. 

Buffeted by the world, out of health, morbid, and dis- 
appointed, anxious over the necessities and the future of 
his young family, conscious that the powers of his mind 
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and heart which had produced his great poetry were 
failing—for though but forty-seven when he died, men 
(they knew not golf) aged more rapidly then—and 
haunted with the unforgettable truth of the brevity of 
earthly days, he found the sun less warm, the flowers 
less bright, for Death must soon take his toll. 


‘So passeth in the passing of a day 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower.’ 


In ‘ Mutability,’ in the ‘Ruines of Time,’ in the four 
Hymns, this note of pessimism and hopelessness is 
sounded, and it is distressing to find it so; for here was 
one who surely had enjoyed exquisite happiness and, 
except when the politician in him was uppermost, was 
in heart the chanting idealist and the chivalrous champion 
of the wronged and weak. 


* What booteth it to have been rich alive? 
What to be great? what to be gracious? 
When after death no token doth survive 
Of former being in this mortal hous, 

But sleepes in dust, dead and inglorious.’ 


It was worse with him than a peaceful melancholy. 
He was angry with the forces and the careless indiffer- 
ence which governed and govern still our civilisation ; 
otherwise the Blatant Beast, once in the bonds, would 
have been slain outright by Calidore, and not have been 
allowed significantly to escape in the concluding stanzas 
of the last complete book of the ‘ Faerie Queene.’ 


‘So now he raungeth through the world again... . 
Ne spareth he most learned wits to rate, 
Ne spareth he the gentle Poets rime.’ 


It was a pitiful ending to the life and dreams of that 
chivalrous man. Edmund Spenser was mortal; human 
clay; but nobly endowed and nobly wrought. His 
works were rich with greatness; and yet they are 
neglected. But his words and inspiration are necessary 
still, for the Blatant Beast is raging through the world 
to-day, in‘Asia, in Europe, spoiling sweet prospects with 
his loathliness; and there is a call from everywhere for 
such knightly and unselfish spiritual powers as fought 
against »vil in Spenser’s enchanted forest. 1 
C. E. LAWRENCE. 
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Art. 11—THE CIRCUS DICKENS KNEW. 


1. Astley’s. Three volumes of prints, press-cuttings, 
MSS., etc., in the possession of C. B. Cochran, Esq. 

2. The Newcomes : Memoirs of a Most Respectable Family. 
Edited by Arthur Pendennis, Esq. (Centenary Edition). 
Murray, 1911. 

3. The Comedy of Noctes Ambrosianw. By Christopher 
North. Blackwood, 1874. 

4, The Book of Ballads. Edited by Bon Gaultier. Four- 
teenth Edition. Blackwood, 1884. 

5. Sketches by Boz. Chapman and Hall, 1899. 

6. Circus Life and Circus Celebrities. By Thomas Frost. 
Tinsley Brothers, 1875. 

And other collections and works. 


To imagine either Bernard Shaw or H. G. Wells in a 
circus requires too great an effort. There is only one 
reference in their works to the joys of the ring, and 
this a slighting one. Listen to Lina Szczepanowska in 
the last scene of ‘ Misalliance’ when she cries out that 
sooner than marry the linen-draper she would stoop to 
the lowest depths of her profession—‘ I would stuff lions 
with food and pretend to tame them. I would deceive 
honest people’s eyes with conjuring tricks instead of 
real feats of strength and skill. I would be a clown 
and set bad examples of conduct to little children.’ 
The world was certainly trying very hard to grow up 
when Mr Shaw wrote that. But it is less keen to-day. 
Clowns and ‘liberty horses’ are now as much in vogue 
in London and New York as in Paris where artists and 
authors have always loved the ring. English people go 
to Olympia each Christmas because the circus is ‘so 
modern,’ even though this vogue may never grow into 
the passionate love of the sawdust and tan which ruled 
many breasts in the days of the crinoline. When Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert regularly took their children 
to see the circus, the public could neither ignore its spell 
nor cultivate a feeling of being superior. 

This spirit you will find reflected in the authors of 
those times. Bon Gaultier is the ring’s true poet. 
Ingoldsby wrote a verse or two celebrating circus 
celebrities. Even the somewhat unbending Th \ckeray 
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speaks feelingly of a boy’s relish of Mr Merryman’s 
jokes, and makes Colonel Newcome visit that most 
famous of all circuses, namely, Astley’s. Above all, 
Dickens has recorded the thrills of that famous spot on 
the south side of Westminster Bridge. In the+Sketches 
by Boz’ and ‘The Old Curiosity Shop,’ he describes its 
wonders. Yet truth once again proves more strange 
than fiction. Piecing together the details of the scene, 
finding out from old playbills, old newspapers and old 
prints who were the people who performed before 
Thackeray's Colonel Newcome and Dickens’ Kit Nubbles, 
we come upon a story as delightful and dramatic as the 
raw material of a Dickens novel. Only his pen, we feel, 
could do justice to the history of those years when the 
ring was transmuted by a showman’s alchemy from saw- 
dust to gold, the years when tan blossomed as the rose 
and the smell of horseflesh was the breath of romance. 
That showman was Ducrow. Everybody knows his 
remark, ‘Cut the dialect and come to the ’osses’— 
probably through Surtees who, changing ‘dialect’ into 
‘cackle,’ quoted it in one of his famous sporting novels. 
But very few people indeed know much about the 
phrase’s inventor for the simple reason that the full 
story of his life is told here for the first time. My years 
of diligent research brought forth only disconnected 
facts and fables until I gained permission from our lead- 
ing showman, Mr C. B. Cochran, to inspect his library. 
Here I found three large scrap-books labelled ‘ Astley’s,’ 
which seemed to contain every reference to Ducrow 
which had appeared in playbills or the press, and a copy 
of nearly every one of the innumerable prints which 
picture him in the act of performing difficult feats with 
god-like grace. Concerning his private character many 
a wildly comic story is told by writers of articles that 
are pasted in these albums. Yet, after making full 
allowance for the kind of fictions and exaggerations 
which flamboyant people always inspire, we still see 
Ducrow as a character more improbable than any of 
those who were being invented at this time by Dickens. 
In lovely Louisa Woolford he had a partner who, 
brought up like himself to be both wire-walker and 
trick-rider, danced on the back of a horse, swiftly 
galloping in a circle, as confidently as if she had the 
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power to float on air. In the centre of the ring stood 
Mr Widdicomb, paragon of riding-masters, whose portly 
dignity subdued the rowdiest catcalls from the Olympians’ 
orange-scented heights. In the equestrian dramas 
Gomersal’s glory, especially when giving his celebrated 
impersonation of Napoleon, was more glamorous than 
that of any hero of military history, while the hoarse 
roaring of Cartlitch wafted lines of defiant verse to the 
back of the gallery and out into the street. Comic relief 
came from the antics of John Ducrow, brother of the 
Ducrow, who originated all the stock jests of the clown 
that are still uttered when the circus companies of 
England pitch their tents by seaside resorts or by towns 
at fair-time to-day. Here are the characters. Now for 
the drama that ended, so the inscriptions on the Ducrow 
family vault in Kensal Green Cemetery, London, tell us, 
with his daughter's death ten years ago. 

The first performance of Andrew Ducrow to be 
recorded took place in a temporary building at Bath. 
While tumbling on horseback there he had to be carried 
out of the ring. A few minutes later, says a journalist 
who declared, ‘For this anecdote we pledge ourselves,’ 
the audience were alarmed by a boy’s screams: in the 
stables Old Ducrow was horsewhipping his son for 
having broken his leg. Being a ‘strong man’ himself— 
by no means his only accomplishment, for he would 
vault through hoops of fire—old Peter Ducrow wanted 
his boy to be a strong man even though this was the 
last thing nature had intended him to be. Nevertheless, 
Andrew for a time had to be an ‘Infant Hercules’ and 
as such travelled as far as Portugal in his father’s 
company. His frame was slight and his constitution 
sickly, but his manner was wild enough to earn for him, 
at a very tender age, the title of ‘The Little Blackguard.’ 
In 1807, when fourteen, he was skilled in several crafts 
of the circus. Five or six years later he was a ‘star’ 
wire-walker, capable of wheeling a boy in a barrow from 
stage to gallery. On the second night of his engage- 
ment at the Surrey Theatre, the passenger thought 
better of it and disappeared. Ducrow, failing to induce 
any of the stage ‘supers’ to take his place, ascended the 
slanting wire with his barrow empty. On arriving at 
his journey’s end whom should he see but this very boy 
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greatly enjoying the spectacle of danger while leaning 
against the gallery rail and chewing an orange. Vulture 
never pounced on prey more quickly than Andrew 
Ducrow did upon his victim. ‘I’ve paid my shilling and 
I'm going to be left alone,’ yelled the urchin; but in 
vain. An arm trained from infancy to lift heavy weights 
hoisted him out of his seat and dropped him into the 
barrow. Rather more briskly than was reasonably safe, 
the barrow rolled down the wire to the stage while 
the boy was ‘Distilled almost to jelly by the act of 
fear.’ 

Wire-walking and rope-dancing, however, had been 
carried to such a pitch of excellence by the leading 
‘equilibrists’ of this time, that Ducrow turned aside 
from a career which baffled his determination to be 
foremost. While touring abroad he was engaged at 
Franconi’s, the historic circus of Paris, where he seized 
the chance to perfect himself as a trick-rider. But the 
mere risking of life and limb was nothing to Ducrow. 
There was a thirst for romance in his heart which could 
only be slaked with play-acting. In consequence he 
invented those extraordinary performances called ‘ Poses 
Plastiques Equestriennes. While standing on the bare 
back of a horse, slanting inwards by the force of its 
circular gallop, he would represent Cupid, holding aloft 
his little sister to represent Psyche. These ‘histories 
on horseback’ were always springing from his fertile 
imagination though, as he never read, where his know- 
ledge of Greek mythology came from no one ever knew. 
On this limited and insecure stage he would represent 
gods, sailors, gladiators, monkeys, or Chinese enchanters. 
Then, hitting on the idea of quick changes of costume 
without dismounting, he acted all the characters in a 
pantomime from Clown to Harlequin, finishing up with 
Adonis, although he was by no means handsome. 

Full of these ideas, he returned with his troop of 
horses to find recognition not at Astley’s but at the 
Theatres Royal. In order to represent the charge of 
cavalry which upset the Mexicans, who had never seen 
horsemen before, his troop were employed in ‘Cortez; 
or, the Conquest of Mexico,’ at Covent Garden in 1823. 
For himself there was the part of a wild warrior which 
called for an expert tumbler. This was Ducrow’s chance. 
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Dropping from the ‘flies,’ he rebounded from platform 
to platform until he disappeared beneath the stage. 
After that he played the squire in the Christmas panto- 
mime, and in the spring he was given command at Drury 
Lane of a troop of horses in ‘ The Cataract of the Ganges.’ 
On the field of battle, through a burning forest, and even 
up a cataract of real water, the horses were seen in what 
was described as ‘eternal galloping.’ Drury Lane was 
filled with enthusiastic spectators, and the management 
of Astley’s was alarmed. They invited Ducrow to join 
the company, and he came back on his own terms; in 
fact, he was now virtually manager, and the bills were 
plastered with the names of ‘Madame Ducrow’ (his wife), 
‘Mademoiselle Ducrow’ (his sister), and ‘Mons. Ducrow.’ 
Although a thorough little Londoner—he was born at 
the Nag’s Head in the Borough—he had a character- 
istically Cockney passion for deluding himself that he 
was French. For this reason he was constantly uttering 
words which belonged neither to one language nor the 
other. Instead of champion he said ‘champignion,’ 
instead of caracole he said ‘currycomb,’ and so forth. 
Mixed with persistent errors of this kind were curious 
and forcible oaths, resulting in a language strangely 
at variance with his elegance when appearing in the 
ring. He also had a very shrewd head for business. 
When Elliston had engaged his stud for ‘ The Enchanted 
Courser’ at Drury Lane, the horses were brought to the 
first rehearsal by the grooms. As nothing could be done 
without Ducrow, Elliston sent a note, begging his instant 
attendance. 


‘What, Mr Ducrow, is the meaning of this?” asked 
Elliston. 

*“ Anan! Miss t’Elliston,” was the only answer. 

‘“ Why, sir, have you not been here to your engage- 
ment?” 

‘“°’Gagement, Miss t’Elliston? I have no ’gagement. 
There’s the ’osses—punctual creatures.” ’ 


As there was no word in the contract of Ducrow | 
apart from his stud, Elliston saw that it was a case | 
where the Newmarket Club would have given the verdict 
against him, but as Ducrow’s horses were about as useful 
without him as a conjurer’s dog would be away from | 
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the conjurer, ‘The Enchanted Courser’ was at a stand- 
still until he had been engaged to superintend rehearsals. 

To appear at Drury Lane might seem an overwhelm- 
ing honour to some showmen, but not to Ducrow. He 
was not unduly impressed even when invited to assist 
at the coronation of William IV. Having taught the 
King’s ‘champignion’ how to ‘currycomb’ while backing 
gracefully out of Westminster Hall after he had flung 
down the gauntlet, Ducrow was presented with two 
tickets for the ceremony. Furnishing himself and 
Madame Ducrow with Court dresses out of the wardrobe 
of Astley’s, he entered the best carriage the equestrian 
drama could boast and harnessed to it a pair of Hano- 
verian creams which had once belonged to the royal 
stud. Thus the ‘Emperor of all Horseflesh,’ attended 
by Little Dick and Joe Chafe dressed as magnificent 
flunkeys in royal liveries hired from Nathan’s, drove 
across Westminster Bridge before the open mouths of a 
wondering populace. Not content with the honour of 
taking a place in the queue of notables’ carriages their 
equipage broke the line, others making way partly 
because of the royal colour of the team and partly 
because Dick was cutting figures of eight with his whip. 
Inside Westminster Hall, the pageant made no impression 
on the critical eye of Ducrow. The horsemanship of the 
champignion aroused in him nothing but disgust. When 
the bridle was pulled too hard he roared to Madame, 
‘That’s vone of the best performing ’osses we’ve got in 
the whole stud; that’s our Mazeppa mare. I daresay he’s 
spiled the poor h’animal’s mouth. If he has, he'll pay a 
pretty penny for it, I can tell you.’ He got up to go. 
Meanwhile his magnificent flunkeys had been joining in 
a dispute at the King’s Arms over the abnormal armorial 
bearings upon their property coach, which none of the 
coachmen of the House of Peers could interpret. This 
argument wasinevitable. Having belonged to Napoleon 
in ‘The Burning of Moscow,’ the Count Palatine in 
‘Mazeppa, and other equally illustrious personages, the 
coach bore dolphins, dragons, swans with two necks, 
and elephants and castles. By the time Mons. and 
Madame had decided to assist no longer at the ceremony, 
Dick lay sprawling in the kennel and Joe was squaring 
in his shirt-sleeves, at his own shadow. Dick was drunk, 
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and the only place for him was inside the coach next to 
Madame. His coat was given to Joe, who was ordered 
to step up behind. Ducrow himself mounted the box. 
He drove off amid the cheers of a crowd who thought 
he must be some outlandish emperor. 

Two years later he was commanded to perform before | 
King William in a temporary amphitheatre, built for 
the occasion in the grounds of the Pavilion, Brighton. 
So favourably impressed was the distinguished gather- 
ing that Ducrow in future scorned all lesser lights. At 
Sheffield, for instance, all his labour in erecting an 
immense temporary structure was lost because he 
considered civility wasted upon local dignitaries. The 
Master Cutler and Town Council determined to patronise 
the circus officially, and appeared at the head of a cortége 
of between forty and fifty carriages containing the 
principal manufacturers and their families. But on the 
Master Cutler sending his card in the anticipation of 
being personally received, Ducrow replied, through one 
of his subordinates, that he only waited upon crowned 
heads, and not upon ‘a set of dirty knife-grinders.’ All 
the cutlers drove off to the town hall, where a ball was 
improvised, and Ducrow’s season was ruined. 

Another sop was given to his vanity by Disraeli 
when speaking at High Wycombe in 1806 on the subject 
of Lord Melbourne’s Reform Ministry. ‘I dare say,’ 
said the young politician, ‘some of you have heard of 
M. Ducrow, that celebrated gentleman who rides on 
six horses. What a prodigious achievement! It seems 
impossible, but you have confidence in Ducrow. You 
fly to witness it.’ So far the reference was compli- 
mentary, but in order that the state of Lord Melbourne 
might be deplorably paralleled, Disraeli asked his audience 
to ‘behold the hero in the amphitheatre, the spangled 
jacket thrown on one side, the cork slippers on the other. 
Puffing, panting, and perspiring, he pokes one sullen 
brute, thwacks another, cuffs a third, and curses a fourth, 
while one brays to the audience, and another rolls in the 
sawdust. Yet in the heart of the fantastic, almost 
grotesque creature, the desire for romance burned| 
passionately. ‘Madame’ Ducrow was, no matter how! 
her spangles might sparkle in the light of gas-jets and| 
chandelier, far from ethereal. Yet he was true to her, 
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even though gossip said she was not true to him. Very 
soon, however, all the idealism of his nature found an 
object fit to worship. There was a horseman of Bristol 
named George Woolford, who had trained his little 
daughter in the arts of balancing on horse or wire. 
When Ducrow was touring with his company in the 
West Country in 1826 he made a stay at the Theatre 
Royal, Bath, where Woolford joined him and obtained 
an engagement for ‘Miss Louise,’ then twelve years of 
age, to play the Columbine in the pantomime that wound 
up the performance. Two years later her ‘graceful 
riding on a single horse’ was one of the attractions of 
Astley’s, and in 1829 she was promoted to play the 
heroine in the equestrian drama of ‘ Timour the Tartar,’ 
besides performing with Ducrow on the double tight- 
rope. Such exquisite girlhood, aglow with radiant 
health, had not been known in the circus. When she 
stood on horseback, with the lightness of a ballerina, 
with the sureness of a rope-dancer, perilously aslant (so 
it seemed) through the centrifugal force of her steed’s 
circling flight, the audience imagined her to be enchanted. 
‘Gauzy and roseate dream, Mr D. L. Murray calls her; 
in any case, all were enraptured. Only one voice with- 
holds its praise. Do you remember how, when Kit 
Nubbles (in ‘The Old Curiosity Shop’) itook Barbara to 
Astley’s, she asked if Miss Nell was as handsome as the 
lady who jumped over the ribbons? ‘Double as hand- 
some, said Kit. When Barbara went on to say that 
Woolford was the ‘beautifullest creature ever was,’ he 
declared, ‘Why, you are a good deal better-looking 
than her, Barbara. You are, any day—and so’s your 
mother.’ For eleven years Ducrow waited for his little 
partner. He watched her grow from a winsome child 
into a blossoming woman of twenty-three, whom Bon 
Gaultier describes in ‘The Courtship of Our Cid’: 


*‘ Donna Inez Woolfordinez ! 

Saw ye ever such a maid, 

With the feathers swaling o’er her, 
And her spangled rich brocade? 

In her fairy hand a horsewhip, 
On her foot a buskin small, 

So she stepped, the stately damsel, 
Through the scarlet grooms and all.’ 

M 2 
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Military dramas with ‘real horses’ were, however, 
the mainstay of the performances. In ‘The Battle of 
Waterloo’ Duerow, as the Duke of Brunswick, had little 
more to do than die effectively on horseback. Gomersal, 
however, had a stirring time as Napoleon. Though one 
critic might dub him ‘the gentleman with the fingers | 
and without the handkerchief, we have to remember | 
what Colonel Newcome said of his performance when, | 
in the midst of little people, ‘All children together, | 
lavishly supplying them with sweetmeats and eating 
an orange himself with perfect satisfaction, he laughed | 
delighted at Mr Merryman’s jokes in the ring, and beheld | 
the Battle of Waterloo with breathless interest: he ‘ was 
amazed—amazed, by Jove, sir—at the prodigious likeness 
of the principal actor to the Emperor Napoleon.’ Like- 
wise Bon Gaultier pays him a handsome tribute in the 
ballad about the fright of Lord Castlereagh when visited 
at midnight by Napoleon, who, before departing, placed 
on the table a mystic scroll : 


‘ « What's here ?—At Astley’s, every night, 
The play of Moscow’s Fall! 
NAPOLEON, for the thousandth time, by Mr Gomersal.”’ 


But Gomersal does not appeal so powerfully to our 
fancy as Mr Widdicomb. Lord of the grooms who stood | 
in line by the stable barriers, in scarlet jackets, white 
breeches and shining boots, he proved that the gentility } 
of a riding-master could be as perfect as that of aj 
knight of chivalry. No initials sullied his name. Until} 
the announcement of his death, at the age of 66, on 
Nov. 3, 1854, the public did not know he was christened] 
John Esdaile. Life fitted him for the réle he was called 
upon to play. He had always, as far as living memory 
could retrace, had the same immaculate appearance.| 
That seems natural when one reads in the playbills of 
Grimaldi’s pantomime in 1822, at the theatre now known} 
as the ‘ Old Vic,’ the statement: ‘ Lover, Mr Widdicomb.” 
In the November of that year the playbills of Astley’s, 
giving details of ‘Harlequin Achilles; or, a Trip to Hyde 
Park,’ repeated, ‘Lover, Mr Widdicomb.’ At Waterloo 
he rose to the rank of general and then to the still highe 
rank of ‘ Master of the Ring.’ At once his peculiar genius 
was recognised, and for thirty years, no matter how 
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managements might come and go, he wielded the whip, 
ever bland and ever young. Shapely legs rigid, right 
foot well forward, shoulders erect under epaulets, waist 
corsetted under the tasselled sash, chest swelling under 
décolleté shirt and lancer’s tunic or mess jacket, he 
advanced his whip gracefully even when not in use, 
holding the stock vertically in his right hand while with 
the fingers of the left he delicately caressed the thong. 
His face was ornamented either with curling moustache 
or tapering points of anImperial. Oiled and scented, his 
splendid head of flowing black hair was, said Dickens, 
‘parted high on the forehead, to impart to the counte- 
nance an appearance of deep thought and poetic 
melancholy.’ 

After rehearsals he turned into an eating-house at 
the foot of Westminster Bridge, and sat in a box facing 
the fire. ‘So ho! They have an ordinary at one here, 
have they?’ he once exclaimed. ‘Aha,’ he continued 
with his well-known chuckle, looking significantly at 
the clock, ‘and now—now they've got an extra-ordinary 
at two.’ When served with a plate of beef, he muttered 
for all to hear, ‘So-ho. Is this the way they treat me— 
me, Methuselah Widdicomb?’ When a respectful waiter 
presented himself, Widdicomb, drawing himself up to 
his full height and stretching out his mouth to its full 
width, delivered this verdict: ‘Roast beef—and where is 
the equestrian radish? I, Methuselah Widdicomb, be 
palmed off with a bit of beef and no horse-radish.’ 
Methuselah he called himself because the critics, com- 
menting on the number of years he had been in the ring, 
suggested that he was the deathless Wandering Jew. 

‘Now, sir, if you please, inquire for Miss Woolford, 
sir, was the way he addressed John Ducrow, who 
had a pliant queue nodding over his whitened scalp, 
red cheeks, and enormous mouth, red and white dress 
with huge pockets, and red-clocked stockings. On being 
told that the top of the rope was chalked, ‘to prevent 
the performer from slipping down, sir,’ he insisted on 
chalking the bottom of the rope, ‘to prevent the per- 
former from slipping up, sir. After chalking Miss 
Woolford’s shoes, he chalked his own nose to prevent 
his foot from slipping when he should tread on it. He 
drank the contents of a bottle of wine, after throwing a 
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somersault, because he had been told to ‘pour it into 
a tumbler. He would quarrel with the Master of the 
Ring concerning who should leave first. If the Master 
said, ‘I never follow the fool, sir,’, he would reply, ‘Then | 
I do,’ and tell the audience, with a wink, ‘The dirt 
always goes before the broom.’ ‘Now I'll have a turn 
to myself’ was his cry after the horse had ceased from 
circling, and then he turned cart-wheels round the ring. 
Falling flat on his face, he made a loud outcry, gathered 
sawdust in his hands, poured it from his head and said 
his nose bled. Or he would try to make the rope-dancer's 
balance pole stand on end by propping it up with saw- 
dust. ‘Our horses,’ he would say, ‘are as clever as the 
barber who shaved bald magpies at twopence a dozen,’ 
and he told the grooms to ‘Rub them well down with 
cabbage-puddings, or they’ll get colly-wobbleums in the 
pandenoodles.’ But life was not a joke for poor Mr 
Merryman. He was consumptive. And so one day the 
two little ponies that preceded him in the ring led the 
way to the burial-ground of Old Lambeth Church. 

Another famous member of that company was Cart- 
litch, who played Mazeppa. Critics describe him as ‘one 
of the grinning buffoons who wait upon Mr Ducrow and 
assist him in destroying the King’s English,’ and refer | 
to his acting as a ‘nightly howling.’ Formerly he had 
been ‘principal tragedian to Old Richardson,’ the penny 
showman, in whose booth he learned to bawl. Once, 
when a piece was going badly, Richardson called for 
Cartlitch to go on again. ‘He has just been killed in the 
presence of the audience,’ said the stage manager. ‘ Has 
he?’ answered Richardson. ‘Then the piece is saved. 
On with his ghost.’ After his success in ‘Mazeppa,’ he 
stepped into Gomersal’s shoes; we read that ‘ Napoleon 
was most inhumanly murdered by a Mr Cartlitch.’ 

In arranging these military spectacles Ducrow’s skill 
was unrivalled. How he became so clever a draughts- 
man could not be explained, but when he desired to 
suggest a set to a scene painter he would throw him- 
self on the stage and sketch—‘always cleverly, often 
beautifully ’"—his design on the boards in chalk. All his 
groupings, classical, medieval or martial, were masterly. 
Scorning all the conventions of the equestrian drama, 
apart from the inevitably besieged castle, he would copy 
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no ideas—except his own. That was his little weakness. 
He delighted to repeat, in place or out of place, pet 
tricks. Like Old Richardson, who loved a ghost in a blue 
light, Ducrow was never so happy as when arranging a 
blacksmith’s shop by moonlight, with the red glare of 
the forge contrasting with the blue light of the moon. 
For instance, an author brought a piece called ‘ Harry of 
England ; or, the Trumpeter’s Horse and the Conquest of 
Harfleur.’ The reading of the MS. began thus: 


PLAYWRIGHT. ‘Scene the first is the Countess’s bed- 
chamber. She is discovered watching when a messenger 
brings her news of a victory by her lord over the rebels.’ 

Ducrow. ‘Don’t you think that we had better open with 
a representation of a blacksmith’s shop by moonlight? 
Couldn’t you make the horses of the cuaier [courier] that’s a- 
bringing the news lose a shoe on the road, and stop at a black- 
smith’s shop to have another put on? But you needn’t have 
it, if you don’t like; I only suggested it.’ 

PLAYWRIGHT. ‘The next scene is a wood, wild and 
secluded.’ 

Ducrow. ‘ Here will be a capital place for a blacksmith’s 
shop.’ 


This time the author’s objections were emphatic. 
Waiving the point, Ducrow allowed him to continue 
until he came to the next scene, described as ‘The Ocean 
between Dover and Harfleur: Quarter-deck of the Royal 
Harry, man-of-war. At this Ducrow pricked up his 
ears. ‘Now here,’ he said, ‘ will be a capital place for a 
blacksmith’s shop. Again the author protested. Ducrow 
argued, ‘ They have blacksmith’s shops on board ships, I 
believe, but allowed him to continue as far as ‘Grand 
Tournament at the Court of France in Paris. Here 
Ducrow breathed a sigh of relief. ‘Well, here,’ he 
stated, ‘we have a situation for the blacksmith’s shop 
at last. All the knights come the evening before to 
have their armour fastened on.’ The playwright lost 
patience. ‘Why, that blacksmith’s shop’s been in every 
piece you've brought out since you were a manager,’ he 
shouted. Ducrow agreed. He went so far as to promise 
not to insert it into ‘Harry of England.’ But when the 
piece was performed, there was a blacksmith’s shop at 
the opening and another before the tourney. 
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In Ducrow’s character the affectations of Mantalini, 
the Cockneyisms of Sam Weller and the trickery of 
Montague Tigg, went with the kind-heartedness of the 
Cheeryble Brothers, the whimsicality of Dick Swiveller 
and a brand of courage more ‘Dickensian’ than any 
trait of hero, villain or comedian the novelist ever drew. 
When the circus elephant broke loose from the stables 
one day and overturned everything in his way, Ducrow 
got up from a couch where he had been lying sick, 
rushed into the yard, seized it by the trunk, led it back 
to its stall, fastened a cable round its leg, locked the 
door—and fainted. When the much-vaunted Herr Cline, 
who came to Astley’s in 1832 in order to ascend a rope 
from stage to gallery, found fault with the apparatus 
at rehearsal, Ducrow, in flapping dressing-gown and loose 
slippers, seized the pole, and exclaiming, ‘ You're afraid 
of your pretty face, sir; but I’m not pretty,’ rushed up 
and down as rapidly as if he had been wearing his 
dancing garb and ‘opera’ shoes. That he was ‘ passionate 
to excess’ there can be no doubt, but that his temper 
was ungovernable was questioned by one who knew the 
secret of his behaviour at rehearsals. When the company 
were fractious, Ducrow put himself in a rage and spoke 
in a mixture of con furore and sotto voce. Directly his 
loudest notes were reached a lounger named Jem, whose 
usual tasks were to go on in mobs and sweep the stables, 
would sidle into view. ‘Oh you are there, are you, sir?’ 
Ducrow would shout. ‘T'll pay you off at all events. 
I’ve long threatened I'd give it to you and now you shall 
have it.’ Seizing a horsewhip from one of the subdued 
and abashed company, he would make his way after 
Jem,who retreated hastily. Hiscriesof‘Murder. Mercy. 
Oh Lord,’ could be heard in the distance. But Jem 
uttered these cries while Ducrow worked off his fury on 
the nearest water-butt. When he returned, panting for 
breath, ‘even the illustrious Methuselah himself, though 
vaulted high in the saddle, would shake in his magnificent 
pantaloons. On the other hand, Ducrow’s flow of 
language, ‘ generally indelicate and often revolting,’ was 
undoubtedly ungovernable. This is evident in a manu- 
script account of the burial of his first wife in 1837. 
The funeral was conducted in a seemly manner until 
the party reached the grave-side. Examining the pit 
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with a calculating eye he saw water at the bottom and 
fired a volley of oaths. When the clergyman protested, 
Ducrow declared that he cared nothing for ‘blasted 
parsons, and the body was placed in the catacombs 
until ‘the Family Vault of Andrew Ducrow, Esq.,’ had 
been built and suitably adorned with the head and wings 
of Pegasus in honour of ‘ Pegasus,’ his horse, who flew 
over the backs of three horses. Having settled this in 
a worthy fashion, he married Miss Woolford, who was 
now 23 years of age. She presented him with a son 
(Peter Andrew) and a daughter (Louisa) in the next 
three or four years. The happy family was increased 
by infant prodigies, particularly Ducrow’s adopted son, 
Master Chafe, known in the ring as Le Petit Ducrow. 

These golden years seemed destined to last. Though 
ill-health prevented Andrew from appearing in the ring, 
there was no danger either of the public or his inventive 
faculty tiring. In his house, separated only by a thin 
wooden partition from the amphitheatre, he lived in a 
style after his own heart, surrounded by ‘articles of 
vertu and bijouterie of the most costly and elegant 
description.’ In the stables surrounding the building 
was his stud of performing horses, unrivalled not only 
in England but throughout Europe, besides the zebras, 
ponies and a jackass, now ready to make himself the hero 
of the amphitheatre. In the store-rooms were other 
properties and other materials to maintain the supremacy 
of the equestrian drama. Yet it was these very spectacles 
that threatened to overthrow his reign. There was a 
warning in 1841 which was ignored; the fire which 
started was soon put out. Then the family of Ducrow 
continued to sleep unafraid in their bedrooms over 
the entrances to pit and boxes—and the night-watchman 
to doze at his post. 

Ducrow’s circle was about to be overtaken by the 
fate that destroyed Shakespeare’s Globe. Guns were 
fired in the midsummer of 1841 during ‘The Wars of 
Cromwell; or, the Royal Oak,’ a spectacle arranged by 
West’s son. Charred wads blown from their muzzles 
dropped into the mezzanine below the stage, and there 
smouldered unobserved. Amid entranced shouting, the 
spectacle gave place to ‘The Correo; or, Spanish Bull 
Fight,’ with the bull ‘ personated by one of Mr Ducrow’s 
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broke horses, tutored by him for the purpose, enveloped 
in an Elastic Skin and so managed as to deceive the 
nicest eye.’ There were scenes in the circle, including 
an exhibition of the Charmed Charger; then the band | 
played the audience out and the horses were fastened 
in their stalls. 

‘Beings of light and elegance, in milk-white tunics, 
salmon-coloured legs, and blue scarfs, who flitted on 
sleek cream-coloured horses’ before the eyes of Kit 
Nubbles and Colonel Newcome, now dwindle into pale, 
dirty shabby-genteel men in check neckerchiefs and 
sallow linen, walking home to their lodgings in Stangate, 
carrying, perhaps, under one arm, a pair of stage shoes 
badly wrapped up in a piece of newspaper. The old 
night-watchman exchanges ‘Good nights’ with all of 
them, keeps the last for a chat, and says it is a fine 
night. Underneath the stage a wad is turning to ashes 
in a flame without light that scorches the planks. Past 
midnight there is not a sound. Towards dawn the 
night-watchman stirs. Hoofs are restive. He shouts, 
‘Be quiet, can’t yer,’ and dozes again. Once more he is 
awakened, this time by a police-constable who has seen 
smoke rising above the roof over the stage. The watch- 
man drags himself from his seat in the Jodge and enters 
the main building. Beyond the footlights there is a 
cloud of smoke. Never has he hurried so fast now that 
he is dashing, as fast as his cramped legs will carry him, 
out to the houses in Stangate where the grooms live, in 
order to shout at the windows of Signor Hillier, Master 
of the Horse. 

Meanwhile Woolford, as she stirs in her sleep, scents 
smoke. Shaking Ducrow, she gathers her children to | 
her while he, calling to Le Petit Ducrow to collect the 
servants, musters his household and marshals them 
down the stairs to the box-entrance of the theatre. The 
door is locked and batter as they will it does not move. 
‘ We shall be burned to death,’ whimpers an old servant, 
but he marches them all upstairs again and past the 
partition, blistering in the heat, to a door on the far 
side where, through the smoke and flames that fill the 
courtyard, they all reach the street, though only in their 
night-clothes. Hillier, coming from his house in shirt 
and trousers, calls out that his house will be their shelter 
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and Ducrow leads his flock that way; he does not notice 
that his wife is vainly trying to restrain the old servant 
from going back to fetch her mistress’s birds and her 
Own savings-bank book. At last lovely Woolford 
answers her husband's forcible entreaty to take charge 
of the children, and leaves the old servant to her own 
wilful desires, ‘Let me see my horses out, I care nothing 
for the building,’ cries Ducrow. 

Now the horses, liberated from the stables, are 
madly galloping down Stangate-street, Amphitheatre- 
row and Westminster Bridge-road, the clatter of their 
hoofs sounding the first alarm to the whole neighbour- 
hood. Inside the amphitheatre the grooms are unfasten- 
ing and untying as fast as the frenzy of the stud will 
permit. Some horses and most of the ponies turn 
inwards at once, through habit, for the arena. The 
greatest danger is on the south side where the fire 
started. To get to the five horses and the donkey 
stabled there the arena must be crossed. Hillier dares 
this journey four times. Thrice he brings out a horse, 
but the fourth is so overcome by the heat that, on reach- 
ing the centre of the ring, it drops and dies in the 
moment of safety. Two horses, the ass and a pony are 
left to perish. By now all efforts are vain. Only eight 
minutes have passed, yet flames are surging from the 
windows. The fire brigade of the insurance company, 
soon followed by five others, are manning their hand- 
pumped engine, but the hose is empty—twenty minutes 
pass before water can be tapped. Hacking down the 
doors reveals nothing but a vast furnace within, except 
at the box-entrance. Crouched against the inside of 
this door is a blackened mass, barely recognisable as 
the body of a woman until a bystander remembers the 
old servant who had gone back for the birds and the 
savings-bank book. 

Always highly strung, as the twitching of his face 
had long shown, Ducrow was wracked, not only by the 
memory of this fiery ordeal, but by his fevered imagina- 
tion which pictured the horrors of his family’s fate if he 
had slept but a few minutes longer. From this time, 
however, he sank into a state of deep depression, and for 
a while into insanity. Afterwards he took his stud on 
tour. As the news of the fire was an advertisement that 
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added to his renown, his return to Hull and other cities 
where he had long been popular was made in triumph. 
In the next six months a fortune was amassed. But his 
exertions were the last brilliant flicker of a guttering 
flame; he knew that his life was burning too fast. 
Before setting out for Liverpool he gave Le Petit Ducrow 
a crown and kissed him. ‘Attend to your duty. Be a 
good boy. You'll never see your papa again,’ he said. 
But he was brought back to the house. Paralysis had 
suddenly robbed him of speech and the use of one side. 
A few days later—at half-past eight in the evening of 
Thursday, Jan. 27, 1842—he died. But he provided for 
Woolford and her babies. She was left, besides the 
unrivalled stud, 47,0007. in 3} per cents., which seems to 
reflect his gallant resolve not to leave the earth until his 
family was safe. Like a true showman, he had also taken 
thought for his funeral, and his friends carried out his 
plan faithfully. With so much pomp that great crowds 
gathered, he was laid in his vault at Kensal Green behind 
this resounding epitaph: 


‘ Within this tomb repose 
In the humble hope of a blessed hereafter 
Through the merits of his Redeemer 
The mortal remains of 
ANDREW DUCROW 
Equestrian, 
Many years lessee of the Royal Amphitheatre. 
In him 
The Arts and Sciences have to deplore the loss 
of a generous patron ; 
His family 
An affectionate husband and father ; 
His friends 
A boon companion 
and 
The World 
A strictly Honest Man.’ 


M. Wittson DISHER. 
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Art, 12—IN MEMORIAM: GEORGE CANNING. 


1. The Foreign Policy of Canning (1822-1827). By Harold 
Temperley. Bell, 1925. 

2. The Foreign Policy of Castlereagh (1815-1822). By 
C. K. Webster. Bell, 1925. 

3. George Canning and his Friends. Edited by Captain 
Josceline Bagot. Two vols. Murray, 1909. 

4, Speeches of the Right Honble George Canning, with a 
Memoir of his Life by R. Therry. Six vols. Ridge- 
way, 1828. 

5. The Political Life of George Canning. By A.J. Staple- 
ton. Three vols. Longmans, 1836. 

6. Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New 
Series. Vols. xvii and xx. 1904, 1906. 

And other works. 


On April 10, 1827, Canning was commissioned by the 
King to form a Ministry; on Aug. 8 of the same year 


he died. He had just entered on his fifty-seventh year 
when for the first time he became Prime Minister, thus 
fulfilling the anticipations entertained by his friends 
before he left Oxford or even Eton, and the achievement 
of his own life-long ambition. He held office for less 
than four months, and his reign was as troubled as it 
was brief. ‘What a world itis! and how doth Fortune 
banter us.’ So Swift wrote to Bolingbroke during the 
crisis of 1714, and his words might well form the text 
for a memorial discourse on the career of Canning. 
Was ever politician more bantered by Fortune than he 
was? The son of an Ulster squireen who sold his 
patrimony for a mess of pottage, and of a penniless 
beauty who, after his father’s death, sought to earn a 
pittance as a provincial actress, George Canning spent his 
early childhood among the sordid surroundings of travel- 
ling players. Rescued from this unpromising environ- 
ment by his uncle, a wealthy banker, he went to Eton and 
Christ Church, and left Oxford as he had left Eton, with 
a reputation for brilliant scholarship—a man already 
predestined to eminence. Brought into the House of 
Commons in Pitt’s interest as member for the pocket- 
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borough of Newtown,* Isle of Wight, at the age of twenty- 
three, he was at the age of twenty-six Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, under Grenville. He exchanged the 
Foreign Office for an Indian Commissionership in 1799, 
became Joint Paymaster of the Forces in the following 
year, and resigned office with his master Pitt in 1801. 

Profoundly chagrined, alike on personal and public 
grounds, that Pitt should have been sacrificed to the 
ecclesiastical scruples of a king whose mind was never 
far from the borderland of insanity, Canning devoted 
the next three years to the composition of lampoons 
upon poor ‘Dr’ Addington. Egotistical in temper, pom- 
pously consequential in manner, and essentially mediocre 
in ability, Addington was just the man, apart from the 
fact that he had supplanted Pitt, to provoke the sarcastic 
humour of the brilliant Irishman : 


‘ Pitt is to Addington 
As London is to Paddington.’ 


This was the simplest and crudest form of a comparison 
which sought and found expression in many of Can- 
ning’s contributions to ‘The Oracle.’ The following 
are the concluding lines of a parody entitled ‘Good 


Intentions’ : 


‘*T were best, no doubt, the truth to tell, 
But still, good soul, he means so well ! 


Hail thou on whom our State is leaning! 

O Minister of mildest meaning ! 

Blest with such virtues to talk big on, 
With such a head (to hang a wig on); 
Head of wisdom, soul of candour, 

Happy Britain’s Guardian Gander, 

To rescue from the “invading Gaul” 

Her “ commerce, credit, capital” ! 

While Rome’s great Goose could save alone 
One Capitol—of senseless stone.’ 


The ‘ Doctor's’ appointment of his brother Hiley as 
Secretary -at- War, and his brother-in-law Bragge 





* Stapleton says Newport (for which Canning afterwards sat), and 
Stapleton’s error misled several later biographers, but the error was 
finally exposed in 1903 by a scholar of meticulous accuracy—the Rev. Dr 
Beaven. 
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Bathurst, as Treasurer of the Navy, gave the satirist a 
chance he did not miss: 


‘How blest, how firm the statesman stands 
(Him no low intrigue can move) 

Circled by faithful kindred bands, 

And propped by fond paternal love. 

When his speeches hobble vilely, 

What “ Hear him’s” burst from Brother Hiley ; 
When his faltering periods lag 

Hark to the cheers of Brother Bragge.’ 


All this is very good fooling; but it did less to under- 
mine Addington’s position than to injure Canning’s 
political reputation both at Court and in the House of 
Commons, The House of Commons may laugh at verbal 
witticisms and applaud a brilliant speech, but it mistrusts 
the wit and the orator. It is more ready to give its 
confidence to the Marshalls and Snelgroves than to 
those who lampoon them; it is apt to pay more heed to 
the shambling sentences of a Castlereagh than to the 
polished periods of a Canning. Sydney Smith was, of 
course, an unfriendly critic, yet there is no doubt that 


he re-echoed the general opinion when, writing in the 
character of Peter Plymley, he said: 


‘It is impossible to hear [Canning] upon an arduous topic 
without perceiving that he is eminently deficient in those 
solid and serious qualities upon which and upon which alone 
the confidence of a great country can properly repose!... 
Providence has made him a light jesting, paragraph-writing 
man, and that he will remain to his dying day.’ 


Lord Malmesbury, though a friend and admirer, wrote 
of him: 

‘He is unquestionably very clever but he is hardly yet [this 
was as late as 1807] a statesman; and his dangerous habit of 
quizzing (which he cannot restrain) would be most unpopular 
in any department which required pliancy, tact or conciliatory 
behaviour.’ 


Yet nothing could well have been more brilliant than 
Canning’s political début, and he greatly strengthened 
his position, personally, socially, and politically, by his 
marriage in 1800 with Miss Joan Scott, a daughter of 
Major-General Scott, and sister-in-law of the Duke of 
Portland. Mrs Canning had a fortune of 100,000/., and 
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made her husband’s domestic life one of unclouded 
happiness. Of Canning’s devotion to his wife and 
children we have become aware from the Bagot 
Papers. 

Having filled several subordinate offices with dis- 
tinction, and despite more than one refusal to take 
Cabinet office without his immediate friends, Canning 
found himself at the age of thirty-seven Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs—an office which was at the 
moment (1807) unquestionably the most responsible and 
onerous office under the Crown. Two years later his 
unfortunate quarrel and duel with Castlereagh inter- 
rupted and all but wrecked his career. Not, indeed, 
until after Castlereagh’s death (1822) did Canning regain 
high office, and when five years later the resignation of 
Lord Liverpool opened the way to the Premiership 
Canning was already hastening towards a premature 
grave. 

‘How did Fortune banter him,’ with alternate favours 
and chastenings. Yet it were surely unfitting were 
the ‘ Quarterly Review’ to pass over in silence the 
centenary of the death of the brilliant orator, reviewer, 
and statesman to whom in its early years it owed so 
much.* Canning was not only one of the founders 
of this ‘Review, but of the first twelve numbers 
no fewer than seven contained articles which were 
largely inspired and partly written by him. The 
second number (May 1809) contained an article by 
Canning and Sharon Turner which, taking as its text 
the Manifesto of the Archduke Charles to the German 
people, earnestly appealed for general support for the 
Austrian rising of 1809, and expressed a belief that 
even ‘this generation’ might witness the overthrow 
of Napoleon, ‘the terror of Europe and the scourge of 
humanity.’ The next number (August 1809) contained 
an article by Canning and George Ellis on ‘Spanish 
Affairs,’ in which is a trenchant criticism upon James 
Moore’s attempted vindication of his brother. Inci- 
dentally, the writers warmly endorsed the policy of 
J. H. Frere at Madrid, and condemned (though in 
temperate and considerate terms) Moore’s retreat from 





* For the circumstances which led to the foundation of the ‘Quarterly 
Review,’ cf. ‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. 210, pp. 731 seq. 
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Corunna.* It is not, however, with Canning as a man 
of letters, but with Canning, the statesman and diplo- 
matist, that this article is mainly concerned. 


Not until the last few years have Canning’s achieve- 
ments in the sphere of diplomacy received due recogni- 
tion at; the hands of a historian of the front rank, and 
only in our own day has his career as a statesman fallen 
into proper historical perspective. It is true that many 
years ago Augustus Stapleton, Canning’s friend and 
private secretary, erected an imposing monument to his 
memory in the shape of a three-volume biography— 
‘Political Life’ (1831)—a work which was followed by 
a fourth volume, ‘George Canning and His Times’ 
(1859). In 1909 Sir Josceline Bagot published two 
portly volumes—‘ George Canning and His Friends ’— 
which fortunately provided ample materials for a 
full-length portrait of the man. The Bagot Papers 
enabled the world for the first time to see and know 
Canning as he really was, revealing him in familiar 
converse and correspondence with a small group of 
chosen friends: John Sneyd and Bootle-Wilbraham 
(afterwards Lord Skelmersdale); the Ellis brothers and 
Hookham Frere; above all, Sir Charles Bagot, British 
Ambassador at The Hague and St Petersburg, and 
Governor-General of Canada, whom Canning treated as 
a son and whose grandson enriched our knowledge 
of Canning by the publication of the papers in his 
possession. 

Yet none of these works were the product of first- 
rate historical criticism; they could not therefore do 
full justice to the statesmanship of Canning. Still less 
could it be done in the numerous short biographies 
which have from time to time appeared. We have had, 
therefore, to wait until the publication (1925) of Mr 
Temperley’s ‘The Foreign Policy of Canning’ and Prof. 
Webster’s companion volume on the ‘Foreign Policy 
of Castlereagh’ before we were in a position to form a 
critical estimate of Canning’s great achievement in the 





* A full list (compiled from information kindly supplied to the author 
by Sir John Murray) of Canning’s contributions to the ‘ Quarterly Review’ 
and a brief analysis of each, will be found in the Appendix to the present 
writer’s ‘George Canning and His Times’ (John Murray), 1907. 
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domain of diplomacy. With these two volumes it seems 
proper to associate Prof. Alison Phillips’s ‘ Confederation 
of Europe, which contains a brilliant study of the 
diplomatic history of the period between Castlereagh’s 
accession to the Foreign Office and Canning’s death. 
With these three works before us it should be possible 
to assign to Canning the historical place which he is 
destined permanently to fill. 

What will that place be? One legend, curiously 
persistent throughout the greater part of the 19th 
century, may now surely be for ever dissipated. I refer 
to the idea sedulously circulated by the Whig historians 
that Canning’s accession to the Foreign Office in 1822 
was marked by a complete reversal of the policy of 
Castlereagh, and that in consequence the course of 
English diplomacy underwent at that moment a violent 
deviation. That Canning and Castlereagh, though alike 
devoted disciples of Pitt, were personal rivals is true; 
that Canning gravely underrated the abilities of Castle- 
reagh is probable; that Castlereagh should (for reasons 
already indicated) have mistrusted the character of 
Canning was perhaps inevitable; it is, moreover, un- 
deniable that Canning’s tone was more masterful, if 
his grasp was little firmer than Castlereagh’s; but as 
regards the main lines of British diplomacy there was no 
real divergence or distinction between them. These lines, 
thanks to the painstaking researches of the historians 
just mentioned, it is now possible, despite the intricacies 
of the period, to trace. 

The situation which after 1815 confronted Castle- 
reagh and Canning was in many respects parallel 
with that which has confronted English statesmen 
since 1918. But two earlier episodes in Canning’s career 
must not be ignored. The first is the bombardment of 
Copenhagen and the seizure of the Danish fleet in 1807. 
It was in that year that Canning first became respon- 
sible for the conduct of Foreign affairs. The moment 
was critical. The naval campaign of 1805, culminating 
in the victory of Trafalgar, had left England supreme 
at sea. Ulm, Austerlitz, and Jena had made it clear 
that Napoleon was master of the Continent. But those 
victories had brought him little nearer to the achieve- 
ment of his supreme object, the conquest of England. 
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How was that object to be attained? The Treaty of 
Tilsit supplies the answer. Russia should be cajoled into 
an alliance with the ‘new Charlemagne’; Prussia should 
be despoiled; Great Britain should be brought to her 
knees by the annihilation of her foreign trade. The 
course of the negotiations at Tilsit is still wrapped in 
obscurity, nor can we yet be certain how the elaborate 
precautions adopted by the arch-conspirators for secrecy 
were defeated, nor by whose agency Canning obtained 
information as to what had passed between Napoleon 
and the Tsar Alexander. The two Emperors met on a 
raft moored in the middle of the Niemen, and met, as 
they imagined, alone. According to one story, first 
revealed by Lord Malmesbury,* Canning’s information 
came through the Duke of Portland from the Prince of 
Wales, who in turn derived it from Portugal. Stapleton 
states definitely{t that ‘an individual was concealed 
behind a curtain [on the raft] and was a secret witness of 
that most curious conversation, and as definitely adds 
that it was on this information that Canning acted. 
Who was the individual? Was it Sir Robert Wilson, as 
some say, or Mackenzie, or as others suggest, the Tsar’s 
Scottish physician, Dr Wylie? Or Talleyrand? The 
so-called ‘Memoirs’ of Fouché testify to Napoleon’s own 
belief that Talleyrand was the betrayer of his secrets, 
and some recent critics have taken the same view. But 
at the time of the interview at Tilsit Talleyrand was at 
Kénigsberg, fifty-five miles distant from Tilsit. How 
could Talleyrand, even though willing to betray his 
master, reveal a secret which he did not know ? 

Dr Holland Rose, a scrupulously careful scholar, 
has re-examined the available evidence with meticu- 
lous attention, and his conclusion is that, though the 
source of Canning’s information is still uncertain, and 
though the information itself was neither precise nor 
direct nor decisive, Canning did possess a large amount 
of indirect and circumstantial evidence, the items of 
which were weak when considered separately, but of 
great cumulative force. Nor can the broad facts be 
disputed. No neutrality was henceforward to be per- 
mitted by Napoleon. Continental States which were not 





* ‘Diaries,’ rv. 391-9. 
+ *‘ George Canning and His Times,’ p, 125, 
N 2 
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with him must be against him. The navies of ‘ neutrals’ 
were to be absorbed into the navy of France. The first 
victim of the new policy was to be Denmark. Canning, 
apprised of this fact, acted with extraordinary prompti- 
tude. A powerful British squadron was dispatched to 
Copenhagen. Denmark was required to deposit its fleet 
with England; and, on its refusal, Copenhagen was 
bombarded and the fleet seized. The ethics of the 
episode are admittedly questionable, but the strategical 
and political results were beyond dispute: the Tilsit 
conspiracy was foiled. 

Foiled in northern waters, Napoleon turned to the 
Tagus and the Peninsula. Canning immediately appre- 
hended the significance of the new move, and perceived 
the opportunity which it offered to Great Britain. The 
opportunity was seized, and not only was effective 
support afforded to Portugal, but every encouragement 
was given to the Spanish patriots to persevere in their 
resistance to Napoleon. Pitt had long ago asserted that 
only a war of peoples could save Europe, and, just before 
his death, had predicted that ‘this war would begin in 
Spain.’ Canning, quick to realise that the moment for 
the fulfilment of his master’s prediction had come, 
declared, with emphasis, that any nation which would 
oppose France, ‘the common enemy of all nations,’ 
‘ becomes instantly our essential ally.’ 

Between the policy of the Foreign Office and that of 
the War Office there was, however, then as often, consider- 
able divergence. The Convention of Cintra and Moore's 
retreat on Corunna filled Canning with despair, and 
followed as they were by the expedition to Walcheren, 
well conceived but disastrously executed, largely con- 
tributed to the breach between Canning and Castlereagh, 
which culminated in the duel between the two colleagues, 
and the retirement of both from the Ministry. The duel, 
the events which led up to it and its sequel were in the 
last degree unfortunate. Nationally, the moment was 
intensely critical; personally, the reputation of Canning 
for straight dealing was tarnished, and not until after 
Castlereagh’s death, more than twelve years later, was 
Canning restored to his rightful place in the counsels of 
the King. The slur upon Canning’s personal honour 
was not in fact deserved. ‘I know positively,’ so Lord 
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Wellesley wrote to Charles Bagot, ‘that Canning never 
entertained the idea of concealment from Lord Castle- 
reagh ; and I know also that Canning thought that the 
whole had been communicated to Lord Castlereagh.’ 
The fact, however, remains that it was not communicated, 
and that for nearly six months Castlereagh was permitted 
to sit in the Cabinet side by side with a colleague who 
had formally intimated to the Prime Minister, the Duke 
of Portland, that unless Castlereagh was removed from 
the War Office he must himself resign the Foreign Office. 
Portland’s timidity and procrastination were primarily 
responsible for the disaster that ensued, but that Castle- 
reagh and his friends should, in ignorance of the true 
facts of the case, have been moved to indignation by the 
‘treachery’ of a colleague is wholly intelligible. 

None the less, the result was deplorable. For twelve 
of the best years of his life Canning’s brilliant talents 
were, if not wholly lost to the country, very inadequately 
employed, and though Castlereagh’s reputation as a 
diplomatist now stands as high as that of any statesman 
of the century, it remains a matter for keen regret that 
Canning had no part in the European settlement of 
1815 and could exert but little influence upon domestic 
or foreign politics during the seven critical years which 
followed Waterloo. 

It must in fairness be recalled that Canning’s pro- 
longed exclusion from office was due entirely to his own 
exacting temper. With rare magnanimity Castlereagh 
had in 1812 offered to forgo the Foreign Office in his 
favour; but Canning demanded, in addition, the leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, and that demand Lord 
Liverpool, perhaps wisely, refused to concede. 

At long last, however, Canning’s chance came. In 
1822 Castlereagh’s overwrought brain gave way and he 
died by his own hand. Canning had just accepted the 
Governor-Generalship of India and was on the point of 
sailing to take up his post. Was the ‘whole heritage’ 
of his old rival to devolve upon him? The Foreign 
Office was his for the asking; but the King and the 
Cabinet were alike reluctant to entrust him with the 
leadership of the House of Commons. Canning’s terms, 
however, were peremptory. All or nothing, or he 
would sail for India. There was a delay of five 
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weeks, constant consultation and some intrigue. King 
George IV, naturally enough, was not too favourably 
inclined towards the champion of his erring Queen. 
The Cabinet or several members of it, were unwilling 
to place themselves under Canning’s leadership in the 
House of Commons. Their instinct was not wholly at 
fault. For the Foreign Office Canning was admirably 
fitted, alike by experience and temperament; his qualifica- 
tions for the leadership of the House were less unquestion- 
able. The first and most indispensable qualification 
for the latter post is to know how to suffer fools 
gladly. That lesson Canning never learnt. But what- 
ever Canning’s limitations, Lord Liverpool was not dis- 
posed to part with him, and at last managed to persuade 
his Sovereign and his colleagues to let Canning have 
his way. Thus, at the age of fifty-two Canning became 
for the second time Foreign Secretary, and for the first 
time leader of the House of Commons. 

His tenure of the Foreign Office was marked by 
events of exceptional importance, and upon those events 
the personality of the Minister was ineffaceably im- 
printed. Spencer Walpole described him as ‘the most 
brilliant minister of the 19th century.’ Even more 
striking and more precise was the judgment of Lord 
Acton: ‘No Foreign Secretary has equalled Canning.’ 
Are these remarkable tributes deserved? Prince Met- 
ternich likened him to a ‘malevolent meteor’ whom 
‘Providence hurled upon England and Europe.’ But 
Metternich’s censure may be accepted as a compliment. 
English opinion has vacillated considerably. Contem- 
poraries were dazzled by Canning’s brilliance, but 
repelled by his superficial faults. Like many other 
men of similar temperament, Canning was himself 
extraordinarily sensitive, keenly affected, as Lytton 
Bulwer testified, to the slightest word of censure 
or praise, ‘writhing beneath every sneer, irritated by 
every affront,’ and, at the same time, quite indifferent, 
not to say brutally callous, as to the amount of pain he 
inflicted upon opponents. His temper was hot and his 
tongue bitter. Castlereagh, it was said, never made a 
speech without gaining a friend, Canning never opened 
his mouth without making an enemy for life. Of such men 
posterity can judge more fairly than contemporaries ; 
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and posterity has unmistakably decided that Canning, 
if not unequalled as a Foreign Secretary, has had few 
peers among a long list of very distinguished men. 

The times, as already hinted, were big with great 
issues, and the path of the liberal minister of a liberal 
State was far from an easy one. The Continental States 
were mostly given over to an orgy of reaction, and 
reaction threatened to issue in a renewal of revolution. 
Great Britain also had its troubles, mainly, it is true, 
economic and industrial, although Chartism, which since 
1792 had been thrust into the background, was again 
coming to the fore and raising a number of purely politi- 
cal demands. Great Britain, however, was kept, thanks 
to skilful steersmanship, on an even keel, and veered 
neither to the right of reaction nor to the left of revolu- 
tion. Towards the reactionary right the ‘ Holy Alliance’ 
was more and more tending, Originally beneficent in 
intention, the alliance was becoming in the hands of 
Metternich the instrument of pure autocracy. So far as 
it worked merely for the maintenance of the territorial 
status quo of 1815, Canning, no less than Castlereagh, 
could sanction and support its activities; but inter- 
national associations for the organisation of peace have 
invariably found it difficult to discriminate between 
purely domestic politics and matters which affect the 
mutual relations of Sovereign States. The members 
of the ‘Quadruple Alliance’ (which, unlike the ‘ Holy 
Alliance’ of the autocrats, included Great Britain) were 
unanimous in resistance to any movement which might 
threaten a renewal of the European conflagration, but 
Great Britain could be no party to the repression of 
reforming activities which were purely domestic. The 
line, be it repeated, was not, and is not, easy to draw; 
but no exception can be taken to the terms in which, 
replying to the Laibach Circular, Castlereagh defined 
the policy of his country. ‘ England,’ he wrote, ‘stands 
pledged to uphold the territorial arrangements estab- 
lished at the Congress of Vienna. The invasion of a 
weaker State by a stronger one for the purposes of con- 
quest would demand our immediate interference. But 
with the internal affairs of each separate State we have 
nothing to do. Lord Liverpool and his colleagues 
cordially accepted this doctrine. The Prime Minister 
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had a wholesome respect for Parliament. ‘We must 
recollect,’ he wrote to Castlereagh, ‘and ought to make 
our allies feel that the general and European discussion 
of these questions will be in the British Parliament.’ 
Castlereagh, for his part, pathetically remarked to 
Bathurst that the Tsar Alexander ‘ having only passed 
one day in a Polish Parliament had no very clear notions 
of what can be hazarded ina British House of Commons,’ 
and that even in days when the House was purely 
oligarchical ! 

To the principle so clearly enunciated by Castlereagh 
Canning frankly assented, but he applied it somewhat 
more roughly, with rather more regard for national 
interests and rather less for international susceptibilities. 
For ‘Europe’ he desired occasionally to write ‘ England.’ 
He had always, indeed, entertained profound contempt 
for those invertebrate cosmopolitans who, under the guise 
of universal philanthropy, vilify their own countrymen, 
and applaud every Government save that to which they 
owe allegiance: as when 


‘Each pert adept disowns a Briton’s part 
And plucks the name of England from his heart.’ 


In this respect the tone of his famous speech at 
Plymouth (Oct. 28, 1823) in no wise differed from the 
satires of the ‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ 


‘The language of modern philosophy is widely and diffusely 
benevolent; it professes the perfection of our species and the 
amelioration of the lot of all mankind. Gentlemen, I hope I 
have as friendly a disposition towards the other nations of 
the earth as any one who vaunts his philanthropy most 
highly, but I am contented to confess that in the conduct of 
political affairs, the grand object of my contemplation is the 
interest of England ...! Not that the interest of Ergland 
stands isolated and alone. ... Her prosperity must con- 
tribute to the prosperity of surrounding nations and her 
stability to the safety of the world.’ 


That is the language of sober sense not less than 
of sound patriotism. How were these principles applied 
to the conduct of affairs during Canning’s reign? We 
must remember that he was called upon to deal with 
three problems of outstanding significance: the problem 
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of post-war Europe; the problem of the Near East; and 
the problem of the relations between Europe and America, 
the old world and the new. 

The problem of post-war Europe is not more difficult 
to-day than it was in the years which followed Waterloo. 
When Canning, in 1822, returned to the Foreign Office 
the situation was complicated and embarrassing. The 
protest of Castlereagh, emphatic though it was, had not 
availed to stay the interference of Austria in Italy. She 
had already crushed with heavy hands the northern 
rising at Novara—there she was within her legal rights; 
she had also by force restored the wretched Bourbon 
to his throne in Naples. That action had infringed the 
limits set to international action by Castlereagh. France, 
under the rule of Villéle, and with the full concurrence 
of the Holy Allies, was preparing to do in Spain what 
Austria had done in Italy, and the Tsar Alexander was 
itching to lend a helping hand, in this congenial task, to 
his Holy Ally. The Duke of Wellington, who represented 
England at the Congress of Verona, had told the Powers 
that ‘while there was no sympathy, and would be none, 
between England and revolutionists and Jacobins,’ yet 
England must insist ‘on the right of nations to set up 
over themselves whatever form of Government they 
thought best.’ Wellington’s protest stopped concerted 
intervention in the interests of autocracy in Spain; but 
it could not avert the intervention of France; and, despite 
all the efforts of Canning, Ferdinand VII was restored 
by a French army which remained encamped on Spanish 
soil until 1827, and permitted, if it did not encourage, the 
Bourbon king to wreak a terrible vengeance upon his 
domestic enemies. 

Foiled in his attempts to arrest the progress of 
reaction in Europe, Canning was determined that the 
process should not extend to the new world. He ‘sought 
material of compensation in another hemisphere,’ if he 
could not prevent France becoming mistress of Spain, 
he resolved that it should not be ‘Spain with the Indies.’ 
The United States cordially supported Canning, and on 
Dec. 2, 1823, President Monroe sent to Congress the 
famous message in which he declared that ‘any inter- 
ference on the part of the great Powers of Europe for 
the purpose of oppressing or controlling the destiny of 
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the Spanish American States, which had declared their 
independence, would be dangerous to the peace and 
safety of the United States, and would be considered as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition towards 
them.’ 

The situation in South America had, indeed, become 
intolerable. Unnumbered outrages had been committed 
upon British traders and ships, and no redress could 
be obtained from the Spanish Government, which was 
wholly impotent to control the action of the colonies. 
With those colonies Canning, therefore, decided to deal 
directly : to punish their privateers and to recognise the 
independence ‘of those countries which appear to have 
established their separation from Spain.’ Before the 
end of 1823 British consuls were appointed to protect 
British interests in most of the larger towns; in 1824 
Great Britain recognised the independence of Buenos 
Aires, Colombia, and Mexico, and in 1825 of Bolivia, 
Chili, and Peru. The Spanish Empire in South America 
was practically wiped out. Canning had in his famous 
phrase ‘called the New World into existence to redress 
the balance of the Old.’ His phraseology was apt, indeed, 
to be a trifle magniloquent, but magniloquence was not, 
with him, a substitute for action. 

Canning’s policy in South America raised issues, 
however, which were far larger than the security of 
English trade, or even the solidity of the European 
Concert. From 1823 onwards the Monroe doctrine, the 
idea of ‘America for the Americans,’ became the sheet- 
anchor of the foreign policy of the United States. In 
forging that anchor Canning had a considerable share ; 
but his contribution was partly unintentional. He 
cordially welcomed the co-operation of the United States 
in warding off an extension to the American Continent 
of the principles of the Holy Alliance, and still more 
any possible intervention of France on behalf of Spain 
in South America. But there was one essential differ- 
ence between Canning’s attitude and that of Monroe and 
Adams. ‘ Let Spain,’ said Canning, ‘ reassert her authority 
over her colonies if she will and can. If she cannot, no 
one else shall do it for her.’ Not even Spain, said the 
American statesmen, shall be permitted to reduce to 
subjection countries on the American Continent which 
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we recognise as independent. In this doctrine danger 
lurked, as we ourselves discovered in 1895. 


Canning’s policy in reference to Near Eastern affairs 
was based on the same general principles as those which 
he had applied to Spanish America, but the European 
situation was more delicate, and the handling of it 
called for something more of diplomatic adroitness, if 
not of finesse. For a hundred years past Russia had 
aimed at two objects: the first was to get in to the Black 
Sea; the second to get out of it—to command the exit from 
the Black Sea through the narrow Straits. As Serge 
Goviainow has written: ‘ Pour la Russie toute la fameuse 
question d’Orient se résume dans ces mots: de quelle 
autorité dépendent les détroits de Bosphor et des 
Dardanelles. Quien est ledétenteur?’ For a full century, 
therefore, the Eastern Question had turned on the 
relations between Russia and the Porte. 

A new factor entered into the problem in 1821. For 
four hundred years the Balkan nationalities had been 
almost entirely submerged by the Ottoman flood. After 
the revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, however, islets 
began to reappear. In March 1821, the Holy Allies, in 
conference at Laibach, learnt to their amazement and 
consternation that the Greeks had risen in revolt and 
unfurled the flag of national independence. Metternich 
regarded the Greek insurrection with unfeigned alarm. 
To him it was merely one more manifestation of the 
revolutionary spirit. The Tsar’s feelings were divided: 
on the one hand he was head of the Holy Alliance and 
Metternich’s sworn friend; but, on the other, he was 
protector of the Orthodox Church and the hereditary 
enemy of the Sultan. 

Great Britain had not yet conceived any jealousy of 
the southward march of Russia or any susceptibility 
as to the future of Constantinople. Still less did she 
entertain any fondness for the Turk. Moreover, the 
Greek insurrection aroused extraordinary enthusiasm in 
more than one section of English society. Philhellenist 
sentiments were nourished alike by reverence for the 
past, and by the hopes of liberals and nationalists for 
thefuture. Toneither sentiment was Canning insensible. 
Like Castlereagh, however, he was primarily concerned 
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to avoid a European conflagration. The death of the 
Tsar Alexander, in December 1825, and the accession 
of his brother Nicholas, rendered England's task less easy, 
for Nicholas had none of Alexander’s western veneer: he 
was Russian to the core. For the Greeks he cared little, 
but he was not disposed to let the Porte play fast and 
loose with Russia. Canning, not unwilling to help the 
Greeks but strict in adherence to the principle of non- 
intervention, earnestly endeavoured to reach an under- 
standing with Russia, and so at once to avert a conflict 
between Russia and Turkey, and to save the Greeks from 
annihilation at the hands of the Porte. 

Canning’s efforts were so far successful that, in 
April 1826, he concluded with Russia a Protocol under 
which the Tsar agreed to co-operate with England in 
offering mediation to the Porte. Greece, though con- 
tinuing to pay tribute to Constantinople, was to become 
a virtually independent State. The Protocol must be 
regarded as a conspicuous personal triumph for Canning. 
It is true that it failed, owing to the obstinacy of the 
Porte, to avert war between Russia and Turkey, but it 
went a long way to settle the Greek question. Metternich, 
indeed, left no stone unturned to frustrate Canning’s 
policy, even to the extent of using backstairs influence to 
create mistrust between the Court and the Cabinet, for 
to Metternich the Greeks were no better than piratical 
incendiaries. Prussia followed Metternich’s lead ; but in 
July 1827 France was induced to join England and 
Russia in the Treaty of London. The three Powers 
agreed to recommend an Armistice to the belligerents, 
and if necessary to force it upon them. 

The Treaty of London was the crown of Canning’s 
career as a diplomatist. It embodied the principles he 
had consistently maintained in regard to that ‘shifting, 
intractable and interwoven tangle of conflicting interests, 
rival peoples and antagonistic faiths’ that—in John 
Morley’s admirable phrase—was henceforth to be ‘ veiled 
under the easy name of the Eastern Question.’ The 
principles of Canning’s policy are clear: the Powers 
could not ignore the struggle of the Greeks for in- 
dependence ; ‘a contest so ferocious [as Canning wrote 
to Lieven] leading to excesses of piracy and plunder, so 
intolerable to civilised Europe, justifies extraordinary 
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intervention, and renders lawful any expedients short 
of positive hostility.’ On the other hand, they could not 
consistently interfere by force. But the main object 
of Canning’s solicitude was that the Russian Tsar should 
not be permitted to utilise the Greek struggle, for which 
he cared little, to attain objects for which he cared 
much. The practical application of Canning’s policy 
was by no means free from difficulty: the sullen 
obstinacy cf the Porte was proverbial; and how were 
the ‘high contracting parties’ ‘to prevent all collisions 
between the contending parties without taking part in 
the hostilities.’ The dilemma was solved not by the 
diplomatists (though Stratford Canning from Constanti- 
nople unequivocally supported Admiral Codrington) but 
by the sailors. The allied fleets sailed into Navarino Bay ; 
the Turks fired on a boat lowered from ‘Dartmouth’ ; 
‘ Dartmouth’ and the French flagship replied, and before 
sunset on Oct. 20 the Turco-Egyptian fleet ‘had dis- 
appeared, the Bay of Navarino was covered with their 
wrecks.’ Momentarily Canning’s policy had suffered 
wreck as well. But Canning himself had already passed 
beyond the reach of disappointments or regrets. 

Early in the year 1827 Lord Liverpool had been 
struck down by apoplexy, and though he lingered for 
nearly two years he never recovered sufficiently to take 
any further partin politics. During fifteen eventful years 
he had presided over the Government to the satisfaction 
of his friends and with the goodwill of his opponents. 
If not the ablest man in the Cabinet he was, as the 
United States Minister observed, ‘essentially its head.’ 
His death immediately liberated the jarring forces he 
had held in leash. The High Tories, like Wellington, 
Eldon, and Peel, were at daggers drawn with the pro- 
Catholic Liberals who looked to Canning as their leader. 
Canning’s defects of character, temper, and taste told 
at this supreme moment of his political career, very 
heavily against him. His bitter tongue, the pen he had 
so often and so gratuitously dipped in gall, his reputa- 
tion for faithlessness to colleagues, his apparent pre- 
ference for devious paths, his fondness for intrigues— 
these were the defects alleged with or without justice 
against him. ‘It is Canning’s misfortune,’ said John 
Wilson Croker, ‘that nobody will believe he can take 
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his tea without a stratagem.’ ‘ By an unhappy perversion 
of mind, wrote a Quarterly Reviewer, ‘he would 
always rather have obtained his end by a crooked path 
than by a straight one.’ ‘Canning,’ said a third—and 
this charge epitomised the whole case against him—‘ can 
never be a gentleman for more than three hours at a 
time.’ Students of the Bagot Papers will find it diffcult 
to accept these harsh judgments as accurate. In those 
familiar Letters we see the real Canning, the affec- 
tionate husband, father, and friend, most tender-hearted, 
generous, sensitive, and lovable of men. But for this 
manifestation of character the world had to wait. To 
the public he presented a surface, hard, polished, re- 
served, inscrutable. The Party would have preferred 
Wellington as Prime Minister, but Canning would not 
serve under him nor he under Canning. No fewer than 
eight Dukes—and before 1832 Dukes were Dukes—pre- 
sented a formal remonstrance against Canning’s ap- 
pointment to the King. For six weeks George IV 
delayed his decision, not perhaps unwilling to demon- 
strate that, in the interregnum between Premierships, 
even a Constitutional King can not merely reign but 
govern. Canning for nearly two months was kept on 
the rack, and the strain almost certainly hastened his 
end. Conscious of his isolation in the Party and his 
unpopularity with the anti-Catholic voters, Canning 
advised His Majesty to form an anti-Catholic Ministry 
without him. But George IV, with all his faults, could 
appreciate genius—witness his patronage of Jane Austen 
and Scott—and would not part with Canning. 

At last, on April 10, Canning accepted the task of 
forming a Ministry. The Wellington-Peel Tories refused 
to come in, and the chief posts went to Lyndhurst, 
F. Robinson (created Lord Goderich) and Lord Dudley. 
Palmerston was admitted to the Cabinet as Secretary- 
at-War, and Lord Lansdowne came in ‘ without port- 
folio. The hue of the new Ministry was, therefore, 
Whiggish. With difficulty Canning struggled through 
the session, at the close of which he sought rest at 
Chiswick, but there on Aug. 8 he died—in the same | 
room in which Fox had breathed his last. 


That Canning was ever ‘popular’ in the ordinary | 
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sense is not true; but the public were deeply moved by 
the news of his tragic and premature death, and his 
funeral in the Abbey, where he lies close to the grave 
of his master Pitt, was witnessed by a vast and deeply 
sympathetic concourse. ‘Europe lost in him,’ wrote a 
contemporary, ‘ the ablest statesman, and the Commons 
of England the finest orator of his day.’ Was this 
tribute just? As to the latter part of it there can be 
no question. In the Councils of Europe he had no real 
competitor—save Metternich. And where shall we look 
for Metternich’s monument to-day? In an Austrian 
Empire? In the Union of Germany which he did his 
utmost to postpone? In an Italy which he kept dis- 
united under the heel of the Habsburgs? In the Holy 
Alliance of Autocracy which he inspired ? 

Canning, on the other hand, stood for all that was 
genuinely liberal in England, in Europe, in the New 
World. He was no more of a Jacobin than the Iron 
Duke; no more of a friend to revolution than Castle- 
reagh; a tariff reformer with Huskisson; the friend of 
the slaves with Wilberforce; the emancipator of the 
Catholics with Pitt. He formed too high an estimate 
of the importance of good government to be willing to 
commit the control of the delicate mechanism of the 
State to untrained hands. He was opposed, therefore, 
to Parliamentary ‘reform’ in the democratic sense. In 
domestic politics he belonged, indeed, to the school of 
the illuminés, those enlightened administrators of the 
18th century who were leading Europe along the path 
of sane and gradual reform until their good work was 
suddenly arrested by the criminal follies of the French 
Revolution. Yet, as a European statesman, Canning 
may himself be regarded as the heir, if not of the French 
Revolution, at least of the Napoleonic Empire. Napoleon 
had descended upon Europe as a cleansing scourge. His 
conquests had done much to plant the seeds of national 
self-consciousness, and where Napoleon sowed Canning 
watered. 

Nationalism may now be at a discount; the advanced 
thinkers of to-day may look back with regret to the Gcu- 
menical unity of the Middle Ages, or look forward to an 
inter-nationalism, or supra-nationalism, which o’erleaps 
State boundaries and ignores racial differences. But 
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Canning had to confront the problems not of our day, 
but of his own. So confronting them he discerned the 
danger which lurked in a League of Sovereigns, fulfilled 
with the doctrines of Legitimacy, apprehensive of a 
recurrence of revolution, and more anxious to maintain 
the European order than to satisfy the aspirations of 
nationalist minorities. Canning, though the friend of 
order and the foe of anarchy, perceived, what the 
autocrats did not, that the Revolution had released 
forces which might be utilised, in the interests of true 
Conservatism, but could not be arrested. The diplomatists 
of Vienna had been over-careful of the rights of dynasties 
and supremely anxious to restore a balance of power. 
Canning thought more of the welfare of peoples, and 
primarily of the prosperity and greatness of his own 
people. 

No one can, indeed, be admitted to a first class in the 
school of English statesmanship—if an academic com- 
putation be permitted —who does not satisfy this primary 
test. Vague aspirations for the good of humanity may 
suffice for the philosopher; the politician must give 
evidence of a passionate love of his own country and 
an ardent ambition to advance the interests of his own 
countrymen. 

Not the 


‘Philanthropy whose boundless mind 
Glows with the general love of all mankind— 
Philanthropy, beneath whose baneful sway 
Each patriot passion sinks, and dies away,’ 


but he who with the pen of the anti-Jacobin could 
‘Lash the vile impostures from the land.’ 
With Canning, patriotism began at home, but did not 


end there. He saw in the prosperity of England tho 
well-being of Europe, and in ‘her stability the safety of 


the world.’ 
J. A. R. Marriorr. 
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The Russian Revolution—Gladstone’s Colonial Policy— 
Bryce—The War Diary of Unser Fritz—Democracy and 
Mr Wells—Unemployment—Science and Human Pro- 
gress—Drake and Captain Flora Sandes—St Perpetua 
— Islam — The Druids — Anglo-Irish Literature — Sir 
James Frazer—Lesser Poets and ‘ Peacocks.’ 


REcENT dreadful events have brought home to us the 
fact that a bloody Terror still is rampant in Russia, and 
that all the moral whitewashings of shallow senti- 
mentalists cannot hide the fact that Bolshevism is an 
ugly and brutal beast. Point is given to the recent 
revelations in this country and in Moscow by the publica- 
tion of Mr Lancelot Lawton’s frank and fearless work, 
‘The Russian Revolution ’ (Macmillan), which is a con- 
tribution to history of absolutely first-rate value. Lenin, 
the arch-builder of the Soviet system, failed. His militant 
Marxist Communism has brought ruin to the people and 
the industries of Russia. Theory has been defeated by 
experience. Hatred, treachery and espionage still poison 
the founts of social life there; yet so far has disaster 
gone that it is impossible to see any rebuilding of Russia 
except upon the bases of government at present estab- 
lished there. Marxism, now a proved madness of the 
theorists, has been thoroughly tested, and, in the phrase 
of Disraeli, is not only dead but damned. Possibly the 
death of Lenin was in its time a calamity ; for he whose 
ability was immeasurably beyond that of any of his 
colleagues, except Trotsky, and it was beyond his also, 
saw that his theories and plans had fallen to ghastly 
failure; and had he lived it is probable that before now 
he would have restored some form of democratic repre- 
sentative government on sound economic lines. But he 
went; and the prospects of Russia under the present 
‘ dictatorship of secretaries’ are hopeless. Yet through 
this enlightening book one sees how greatly the collapse 
of the Empire was helped by reaction from Tsarist 
blindness, tyranny and corruption. The country, through 
‘practical Socialism,’ and unpractical Communism, is 
bankrupt, commercially, financially, and of ideals. Out 
of the mouths of the children words of wisdom may 
Vol. 249.—No, 493, o 
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come; and of all the victims of that red chaos none 
have suffered more than the children. The streets swarm 
with them, outcast, homeless, vicious, starving, doomed. 
Said one small boy to another, as overheard by Mr 
Lawton, ‘Look at that house over there. ... Under- 
ground there is poverty, nakedness, hunger, sickness. 
And in the room just above a ball is often going on.’ Such 
a plain contrast is evidence of social ruin; and it persists, 
whether Tsarism or Communism rules. This volume, 
besides being far-reaching, thorough and fair-minded, 
reveals, not unsympathetically, the personalities and 
movements, the agitations, even the epidemics, of the 
Bolshevist régime. No future historian of the most 
extraordinary social and political experiment the world 
has yet seen will be able to do without it. It is written 
with authority—and then, in contrast to it, showing the 
mischief likely to be done by books written in a hurry, 
comes the complacent little ‘Russia in 1926’ (Dent), 
of Mr and Mrs R. F. McWilliams. Unlike the Lawtons 
they knew no Russian, they had never visited the country 
before, and altogether spent only a fortnight there. 
They were rather pleasantly impressed. It is needless to 
say more. 

Mr Gladstone was born and bred in the midst of 
Canningite influences, and belonged to a family which 
owned slave-worked estates in the West Indies. One of 
his first speeches in Parliament was a defence, not of 
slavery as an institution, but of the slave-owners, to 
whom he considered that less than justice had been 
done in the debates in Parliament in the early ’thirties. 
His classical training caused him to turn first to the 
Roman and then to the Greek methods of colonisation, 
and through these he developed the principle of local 
autonomy to which he clung for the rest of his life. 
Throughout his career two of his dominant ideas were 
fear of war, and of the ‘ appallingly heavy responsibility 
which the founding of Colonies threw upon Britain.’ 
Dr Paul Knaplund’s ‘Gladstone and Britain’s Imperial 
Policy ’ (Allen and Unwin) is acareful and well-reasoned 
apologia for Gladstone’s Colonial Policy ; but in the title 
the word ‘Imperial’ is used. Now the Imperial Policy 
of a nation like Great Britain is inextricably connected 
with her Foreign Policy and this aspect of the question | 
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is hardly touched upon in the book. The two principles 
mentioned above were all very well in dealing with 
those who, like the colonists, were mainly friends, but 
led to disastrous results in dealing with enemies. Glad- 
stone was a member of a Government which through 
fear of war was led into the most useless war of the 
last century—in the Crimea. The Boers were enemies, 
and the retrocession of the Transvaal, which is called ‘a 
magnanimous act and one that required much courage,’ 
was undoubtedly one of the causes of the South African 
War of 1899. ‘Gladstone refused to be alarmed by the 
advent of Germany as an African power.’ He ‘early 
arrived at the conclusion that the Germans must be 
appeased even at the risk of offending the Australians’ ; 
and he was outwitted and bullied by Bismarck in New 
Guinea and the South Sea Islands. The same influences 
were at work in Egypt, in India, in Ireland and elsewhere, 
and we cannot but regret that Dr Knaplund has so 
limited the scope of his work as to ignore this dominant 
and inseparable influence in our Imperial Policy, and 
thereby to give a one-sided representation of Mr Glad- 
stone’s statesmanship. 

To meet Lord Bryce—whose biography by Mr H. A. L. 
Fisher, under his earlier and equally honourable name 
of ‘James Bryce’ (Macmillan), has come to us in two 
volumes—was to realise his eager and breezy interest in 
most things, and to recognise his radiant sincerity. His 
biographer, with the frankness helpful to every effective 
work of the kind, accepts the fact that in Parliament 
and as a writer Bryce was not of the first rank; but yet 
the tireless and even passionate work he did for the 
Armenians and other victims of racial cruelty; his 
exhaustive studies of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
especially of the American Constitution; his qualities 
of mind and character were more useful to the world 
than many a trumpeted superman has been. The best 
chapter in these volumes is the last, which describes 
Bryce’s personality. He did his duty earnestly; and he 
loved life, and with discrimination his fellow-men. He 
was cosmopolitan; he travelled to nearly every part 
of the Earth, and his favourite playthings were the 
mountains. He was a very true democrat, as is shown 
by the poor man in the American street who stopped 
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him as he was passing by to consult him on his private 
collection of coins, A tribute which not many ambas- 
sadors have shared. 

History written with truth is bound to be ironic, for 
it brings out sharply the weaknesses of the ‘great men’ 
who have played their parts on the stage of public life 
and often has exposed the folly of human predictions. 
Certainly ‘The War Diary of the Emperor Frederick III’ 
(Stanley Paul), a truthful and sympathetic document, 
has its ironies; and if the Exile of Doorn has sensitive- 
ness, as is probable, his father’s innocent words should 
be to him wormwood; for with its detailed account of 
the fighting in the Franco-Prussian War and of the 
re-establishment at Versailles of the German Empire, the 
ideals on which the then Crown Prince of Prussia thought 
it was based are expressed. It is needless to repeat those 
anticipations, for in less than fifty years the powerful 
steel edifice came toppling down, rotten through Prussian 
vain-glory, destroyed by the first heir of the idealist. It 
is natural that Fritz’s record should be sympathetic, 
for he was a good man, though sentimental—often he 
and most of the actors in the story (but never Bismarck) 
have tears in their eyes—but also it is vivid, and infinitely 
the more interesting because the seven-months’ campaign 
of 1870, the fruit of the vanity of the little Napoleon, 
was a direct cause of the vast fiery conflagration of 1914. 
Yet those early dreams of Frederick: that the new 
German Empire would be a main bulwark for peace 
and promote the prosperity of all the nations; and the 
further thought that Prussia did not need a navy, but 
only an arrangement with England whereby the British 
Navy should safeguard German rights by sea, in return 
for which the armies of the Fatherland should guard 
Great Britain on land! ... Hence the ironies. 

His harshest critics cannot deny to Mr H. G. Wells 
the possession of intellectual courage; and much of his 
written work has been devoted to social experiments, 
rebuilding the structure of civilised life in divers 
imaginative ways. It was, therefore, natural, when Mr 
Wells was invited to address the Sorbonne, that he 
should rise to the height of his great argument and 
look briefly, but with some earnestness, at ‘ Democracy 
under Revision’ (Hogarth Press), drawing a few bold 
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morals, He asserts in the past that we have seen 
Democracy ascending. Science and organisation, with 
free opportunity, established certain bases of democratic 
life; but now, partly as a result of the War, we see 
Modern Democracy as ‘a phase of immense dissolution.’ 
The ordinary political organisations, representative 
assemblies, and so forth, are inadequate to the new needs 
of a world which has become closer-joined than ever 
before. In Spain and Italy parliamentary government 
has passed to dictatorship. In Russia and China are 
tyranny or chaos. What is the world coming to? Mr 
Wells detects new forces at work, and the prospect of 
‘a great politico-religious drive for social and world 
unity, of which Communism—but not Marxist Com- 
munism, which is bankrupt—is possibly an expression. 
Within its very brief compass this little volume has 
plenty of inspiration to constructive thought. 

Mr G. W. Mullins has written a usefully suggestive 
book upon ‘Unemployment’ (Longmans), which, how- 
ever, is unlikely to receive the attention it deserves, 
because there is too great a general tendency to leave 
this deplorable question to the industrialists—a sharply 
divided community—and to the hurried debates and 
palliatives of Parliament. He has done well to look at 
this question with fresh eyes; and although we feel that 
his solutions, as a whole, are too distant to be effective, 
there is no doubt that the sooner unemployment is 
recognised as a world trouble, and not a mere local 
complaint, the better. Briefly put, Mr Mullins’ main 
solution is more efficient and economical industry with 
@ more generous production of food; and he has a plan, 
which surely it would be difficult to realise in our 
elaborately-organised system, of ‘super-factories’ and 
‘crofts.’ That is, to have adjacent to each other work- 
shops and small farms, or holdings, so that a factory- 
worker, in the course of any day, could be healthfully 
employed for some time in both. We have no wish to 
crab the scheme, but rather desire that it should be 
studied; for even if that plan may not work, the con- 
sideration given to it may produce an atmosphere out of 
which a practicable solution might come; for a lasting 
remedy must be found to an otherwise fatal social disease. 
Mr Mullins is willing to give eighty to a hundred years 
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to work out his scheme: but that is too long a time. 
To ensure it he pre-supposes habits of thrift, work, 
virility and wise investment; but with such qualities to 
start with any scheme would work and unemployment be 
bound eventually to disappear. 

Except for that one very uncertain element, his 
curious faith in almost any sort of psychical pheno- 
mena, Sir Oliver Lodge is an outstanding leader in 
scientific observation and human thought. His new 
volume, which surveys the tendencies and general 
position of ‘Science and Human Progress’ (Allen and 
Unwin), is a valuable piece of work, courageous, com- 
prehensive, and simply expressed. After an interesting 
study of man’s position in the Universe and the inter- 
actions of his spiritual and material environment, he 
confronts with hopefulness the questions of the relation- 
ship of Theology and Science; but then having touched 
upon religion the problem of Survival comes in, and 
we are back with the psychical perversities. Of course, 
‘there may be something in it’; but nothing has yet been 
disclosed from beyond the veils of death which is really 
helpful, and it is indeed strange that so clear-minded an 
investigator, as Sir Oliver has proved himself in natural 
science, should be so positive over the assertions of 
‘Spiritists,’ in view of the marked dishonesty of so many 
mediums whose intervention appears to be indispensably 
required. How much value would he attach to the 
results of any inquiry into natural science if such inter- 
mediaries, beside many of whom Browning's Sludge 
was almost a gentleman, were required for it? His 
sincerity is an asset to every cause he advocates; but 
there are limits to the greatest of minds, and we feel 
that in this book, as elsewhere, he is willing to accept as 
true much that is not, and probably never can be, proven. 

Although the name of Drake commands a thrill, and 
the magic of his drum still may be heard by the hearts 
of our sailors, his record is not as well known to the 
multitude as it should be. For lasting results his sea- 
work was second only to that of Nelson; while no more 
picturesque figure has shone in the brilliant pageant of 
English history ; yet still he remains to the large majority 
a legendary figure. As becomes an excellent novelist, 
Mr E. F. Benson in ‘Sir Francis Drake’ (Bodley Head) 
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has made a man of him, and has brought out well the 
romantic aspects of his great career—the piratical 
exploits at Panama, the dashing assault upon Cadiz, the 
leading part he played in the harassing and destruction 
of the Spanish Armada; a rattling story which even an 
occasional glibness of utterance, a frequent conscious 
effort after smart familiarity of phrase, does not spoil. 
Here we have Drake the fighting sailor, a jolly buccaneer, 
rapid in decision and deed, at least until the last hampered 
days; and one who through vision and courage was a 
primal establisher of the Elizabethan glory. We are 
glad to see that Mr Benson rejects the story of the game 
of bowls; but we wonder why he should have put Captain 
Borough into a cocked hat. Did any Tudor seaman wear 
such a thing ? 

And the courage of the race remains. In that respect 
our day has equalled that of Elizabeth, as the record of 
Captain Flora Sandesshows. Here was an Englishwoman 
of Croydon, who eight days after the outbreak of the 
War went as a Red Cross nurse to the Near East, and 
after a few months joined the Serbian army as a private, 
shared the fighting, and rose to be ‘Mr Lieutenant,’ 
being the first and only woman to reach commissioned 
rank there. She has told her tale with modesty and 
evident truth in ‘The Autobiography of a Woman 
Soldier ’ (Witherby). That she enjoyed, as she frankly 
confesses she did, her rough experiences is as remark- 
able as were the hardships she went through; for, with 
some relaxations in the way of special luncheons and 
dinners given her while a sergeant by the senior officers, 
she shared absolutely the sickening, exacting, and 
dangerous conditions of retreats, advances, and trench 
warfare. Often she was very near death, especially 
from the blundering of her comrades; but she went 
through seven hard years of army life, suffering wounds ; 
and her story is one to be read with pride by her fellow- 
countrymen. 

The legends of the saints are so often written in 
terms of extravagant fantasy that the Rev. R. Water- 
ville Muncey’s version of ‘The Passion of St Perpetua’ 
(Dent) is refreshing in its truthfulness. Here is a 
martyrdom which reveals something of the psychology 
of the martyr ; and proves that for such mystic exaltation 
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as Perpetua experienced, as doubtless with the majority 
of others of the glorious company, the pain and sting are 
taken from death. This young woman, a few days after 
she had borne her second child, was given to the beasts. 
After having refused successfully to wear the pagan 
garb of a devotee of Ceres, she was tossed by a ‘very 
savage cow’; and then, being called again to suffer the 
ordeal, she wanted first to do up her hair, ‘for it was not 
becoming for a martyr to suffer with dishevelled hair, 
lest she should seem to be mourning in her glory.’ Such 
a detail, proving the natural woman, helps the truth of 
the narrative. Then, when required again to face the 
angry bull, she had no knowledge that already she had 
suffered the ordeal. The reality of the simple tale is 
strengthened by the efforts of her poor ‘pagan father to 
save her from the fate she was determined to suffer. A 
very true saint and woman. 

Doubtless well-meant, but yet amazingly wrong in 
many of its judgments, is Lord Headley’s ‘ The Affinity 
between the Original Church of Jesus Christ and 
Islam’ (The Mosque, Woking). Propaganda is ex- 
pected to have bias, but obvious inaccuracy is fatal to 
it. ‘Muslims ... have never attempted to promulgate 
Islamic teachings by means of the sword—we cannot 
say as much for the Christians,’ is one instance of 
examples innumerable, showing how determined is the 
blind partiality of this ardent convert to Mohammed. 
The book bristles with honest misunderstandings and 
mis-statements. It is an opportunity lost, and the claim 
of the title is missed. The next book also demonstrates 
the infinite variety of religious faith and practices. If 
devotion to an ideal were sufficient, then ‘ The Philosophy 
of Ancient Britain’ (Williams and Norgate) should be 
convincing ; for its author, Sir John David, shows a 
confident faith in the spiritual and intellectual nobility 
of the Druids, entirely honouring to his heart. His book, 
however, is addressed to the few who accept his assertion 
in a spirit akin to his own. So little is actually known } 
of the ritual and practices of the Druids that much— | 
and very much—must be left to conjecture. The author | 
does not hesitate, not only to deny the cruelties with | 
which ignorance has charged the Druids—human sacri- | 
fice, for instance—but compares their teachings favour- | 
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ably with those of the Christian churches. He does 
this through ‘correspondences ’—really a most doubtful 
method when dealing with prehistoric circumstances— 
and the writings of Swedenborg. To an ordinary plain 
mind his conclusions appear too far-fetched. We only 
wish that his earnestness and evident honesty of inten- 
tion and thought could restore the details and principles 
of the teachings of the Druids; for, to some degree, all 
of British race must be interested in those ancient 
fathers of our civilisation. With all its daring and 
learning this volume does not achieve the result it 
aims at. 

Mr Hugh A. Law’s account of ‘ Anglo-Irish Litera- 
ture’ (Longmans) is welcome as a fair and interesting, 
if not very original, study, which cannot fail to bring 
sympathetically closer Great Britain and what it is to 
be hoped still may be called the sister isle. Rightly so, 
in the case of that nation of political orators the recorded 
spoken word is accepted as a part of Ireland’s literary 
heritage; but, of course, the most lasting inspiration comes 
from the poets, romanticists, essayists, playwrights— 
Swift, Goldsmith, Berkeley, Sheridan, Burke and others. 
Through the magic of language, through our own 
beautiful tongue, used by the masters, even wounds of 
long standing may be healed; and this book is a re- 
minder of the debts owed to writers of the past which 
the writers to come may increase happily. 

In ‘The Gorgon’s Head’ (Macmillan) Sir James 
Frazer has brought together some of the writings, 
addresses and prefaces which do not fit into the great 
body of his enduring work as folk-lorist and anthro- 
pologist. They are generally already well known to his 
followers. His vivid studies of Roman Life in the time 
of the young Pliny and of London Life in the time of 
Addison appeared originally in these pages; while his 
brilliant renewal of the history of Sir Roger de Coverley, 
in this volume somewhat enlarged, has already received 
the admiring tributes of those who know their Addison. 
So good is this, and the accompanying study of William 
Cowper, that each of these parts of the present book 
might well have been issued separately, with black-and- 
white illustrations by some true successor of the late 
Hugh Thomson. We venture to offer the suggestion. 
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The preparation of any Anthology is bound to be dis- 
appointing to somebody ; and, therefore, to that extent, 
ungratefully received. Mr J. C. Squire, no novice in 
this minor department of literature, was, as they say, 
asking for trouble in gathering and issuing ‘ The 
Cambridge Book of Lesser Poets’ (Cambridge University 
Press). Lesser Poets! He has safeguarded himself by 
limiting his choice to those who are dead and in their 
minority secure. It is amusing to notice that he has 
left Andrew Lang alone; for once upon a time Lang 
was made cheerfully indignant by discovering himself 
listed in a monthly article as one of the minor poets of 
his day. In any case, he deserves to have been mentioned 
in this work ; but it is ungrateful to look for omissions 
in a volume of this compass. It has good things and not 
so good things. Obviously verse is included here which 
might well have been omitted, and poets are left out 
which might well have been chosen; but it is needless to 
complain. Mr Squire has done his work with liberality 
and industry; and has produced a book for browsing 
in comfortably and generously skipping. 

Not for the first time the stale conventions of the 
West have been relieved and reinforced by the imagina- 
tive stimulations of the East; and the advent of Mrs 
Vennette Herron from Java to the ranks of our fictionists 
is welcome. She has the gifts of the born story-teller. 
Her work has imagination, passion, energy, rhythm and 
colour; and her volume of stories, ‘Peacocks’ (Murray), 
promises to be the forerunner of a highly successful 
literary output. The best of her seven tales is ‘The 
Chinese Bed’; for in this, with vivid suggestions and 
ample play of colour, she leaves most to the imagina- 
tion ; but every one of the tales is excellent in itself and 
an admirable foil to the others. Already she has made 
her mark distinctively and ensured a ready interest in 
her future work. 
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